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INCREASE MATHER'S DIARY. 



At a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, held in Boston on Thursday, December 14, 
1899, Dr. Samuel A. Green made the following 
remarks : — 

More than forty years ago, on March 11, 1858, a valuable 
gift was made to the library of the Historical Society by Miss 
Elizabeth Belknap, the daughter and sole surviving child of 
the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D.D. It consisted of all the books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts relating to American history that 
had belonged to her father, who may be considered as the 
founder of this Society. In the collection was a manuscript 
diary kept by Increase Mather during the years 1675 and 1676, 
which begins with the new year (" l m * 25 d - 1675 "), and goes 
to December 7 ("lO"- 7"), 1676. Like many of the ministers 
of that period, the diarist wrote a hand that was full of abbre- 
viations and contractions ; and in this paper it has been thought 
best not to fill out such gaps for the most part, but to leave 
the text as originally written when there is no special ambi- 
guity in doing so. As a rule he ended most of his paragraphs 
either with " etc." or the shortened form " et. " ; and he was 
also in the habit of writing " e " (et) for " and." The syllable 
"er" is generally indicated by a slanting backward stroke 
through the preceding letter, and there are also other peculiar 
characters in the manuscript. The syllable "con" is often 
represented by an arbitrary sign which cannot be shown by 
ordinary type, and " th " by the letter * y." 

The diary is kept in a small bound book, about three inches 
by five in size, which originally had clasps attached to the 
covers. It was made by binding together four folds of paper, 
containing twenty-four pages each. At the beginning of the 
book are six unnumbered pages, on four of which is some 
miscellaneous writing not connected for the most part with 



the other contents; and these are followed by eighty-six num- 
bered pages, besides two leaves of duplicated pages near the 
middle of the volume. In many places certain words and 
passages are underscored in red ink, which was done by Dr. 
Belknap for his own use and convenience. Similar markings 
are found elsewhere in other manuscripts of this Library, which 
were consulted by him, such as the Belknap Papers and John 
Marshall's Diary. For ready reference the end of each page 
of the diary is indicated in the printed copy by heavy-faced 
figures enclosed within brackets ; and the numbers of the 
four duplicated pages are followed by an asterisk [*]. Ap- 
parently the little volume served as a kind of pocket note- 
book, wherein the writer jotted down briefly the items which 
he wished to save, and later, in an amplified form, entered 
many of them in a larger diary. See Cotton Mather's " Paren- 
tator" (pp. 36-38), for a confirmation of this view. There is 
internal evidence that some of the minutes were not made on 
the day of the date, but two or three days later. 

The entries contain many pious ejaculations of the writer, 
and illustrate the working of his mind on every-day subjects. 
They are of interest as giving the kind of food that was then 
thought needful for the mental and spiritual growth of the 
religious man. There was a strong similarity between his life 
and that of his contemporary, Chief Justice Sewall, and in 
many respects their experience was the same. 

1675. 1676. p. 56. 
Erunt jnsuperabiles si inseparables. 

Polycrates Greg. Nazianzeni Filius episcop" Ephesionus ait se octa- 
vu m esse episcopu™ natum ex majoribus episcopis. Euseb. L. 5. 
[Cap. XXII.] Eccles. Hist. 
Dr. Amess Tomb might have had yt Inscript" on it, w c h Scipio by bis 

will appointed to be on His, Ingrata patria ne ossa mea quidem babes. 

Dr Butlers Receipt. 
Take 3 pints of Malmesy e boyle yrin an handfull of sage, e an hand- 
full of rue, till one pint be wasted, yn strain it e set it over ye fire agn 
yn put yru a pennyworth of long pepp, halfe an once of ginger, e a 
quarter of an ounce of nutmegs, yn let it boyle a little, yn put yrn 
4 penniwortb of mithridate. 2 pennyworth Treacle, a o/* r of a pint of 
good aqua vitae, or rather of hot Angelica water. Keep yes as life, 
above all worldly Treasure. Take it always warme both morning e 
evening a spoonfull or two, if yo already diseased, e sweat yrvpon. If 



not diseased (once a day) a spoonfull is sufficient. In all ye Plague 
Time vnder God trust to this for certayn ; For yr was never man nor 
woman nor child upon ys deceived, if ye heart were not cleare morti- 
fyed e drowned wh ye sd disease bef. This is not onely good for Lon- 
don plague w c h is called ye sickness, but agt ye smallpox, measles, 
surfets e diverse other diseases 
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l™- 25 d - 1675. And is it so indeed? Doe I live to write any thing 
in y* year 1675 ? Who could have thought yt it should have bin so, wn 
I was so near vnto death above five years agoe ? Providence doth now 
put me vpo n Humiliatio 11 extraordinary ; & yr is cause for it 1 . pticular 
e private. 1. For ye sins of ye year past. 2. My old sins. 3. The 
plagues of Hrf yt doe still abide me. 4. of late Times I have found more 
respect e esteem amongst men, e wth ye Lords servants yn formerly, 
how should ye consideration of yt mercy hu m ble me, & break my Hrii ! 
2. As to ye pvblick state of things. 1. y* Lords people in other pts 
are in a Low estate, deliverance is not yet come. 2. There are designs 
agt N. E. 3. The cpuntrey is poor. Blessings on wheat. Trade dead, 
& ye customes in Barbados e Virginia very prjudicial to ye Trade of ) s 
Countrey. 4. The Col ledge is still desolate. 

Requests to God in Christ. 1. As to y c publick. 1. yt deliverance 
may arise for his people abroad. 2. yt N. £. may yet be owned by 
Him. 3. yt ys year may be crowned wth his goodness. 4. yt ye 
Coll edge may be revived. 5. yt Boston may be prserved from Fires e 
from mortal diseases, [l] 

As to pticular. 1. yt ye Ld wld be with rne ys year also, owning 



me iu my study es. & in my ministry on Lds days e on Lecture days. 
2. Blesse e give acceptance vnto w* I am printing. 8. gvide as to ye 
Printing of ye sermon I prched ys day 7night. 1 4. give more of his 
spirit to me. 5. Bless e pvide for me in my Family. Lord Jesus I 
comit these Requests into yi hands. Humbly begging for acceptance 
for yi sake, & for thine onely. Amen O Lord Amen ! 

A. M. Mr [William] Wooddrop prched. 

P. M. The L d assisted me in some measure both in prayr e sermon. 

26) A. M. Studyed serm°. sic P. M. Interrupted by visitors, yet 
Ld Helped to study a whole serm". 

Afflicted wth a cold, w c h I thought I felt seyze vpo* me yesterday 
as I was prhing, being hot, e a cold door open vpon me in ye meeting 
house. Head stopped. Throat sore. Aking pain in my thighs, yet 
a gentle afflict . I have not bin thankfull enough for Health, nor im- 
proved yt great mercy for ye hand of God, & good of others, as I might 
have done, yo ye L d is righteous e gracious. [2] ♦ 

27) A M. prpd for sabbath, sic P. M. Examining Hrt e state, I 
was not altogether wthout Hopes yt ye L d had given me grace, e some 
growth yrin. O for more of his spirit ! 

28) A. M. assisted beyond expectat" in prching. some quicknings 
at L d * Table, espty in praying for children, yt god wld rtir [remem- 
ber] his covf towards ym, saying, O Heavenly Father, did not Jesus 
Christ make His soul an offering for y' sins of o r children, as well as for 
o r sins; did not c* dy for o r children as well as for vs, yo let c* see his 
seed, let o r poor children be converted, yt yy may glorify God wth vs, 
world wthout end in yt world yt is to come ! 

P. M. Mr Epps prched. 

29) A. M. Transcribed pt of serm n . P. M. visited several. [3] 

30) Rode to Cambridge to visit Mr [Urian] Oakes who not well et 
At night wth mr [John] Higginso" at Mr [Richard] whartons et 

31) A. M. Spent in discourse wh mr Higg. P. M. at mr [Peter] 
Th[acher] Lect. Transcribed pt of serm 11 on eccl. 7. 17. 

2 m l d ) A. M studyed serm. After Lect wh elders et. Read 
Jacksons Recant 

2) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. e transcribed serm" on eccl. 7. 17. 

3) prpd for sabbath. 

4) A. M. Mr [Daniel] Gookin prhed. P. M. Ld enabled in prayr 
e sermon. 

5) A. M. My Nath. taken ill wth vomiting & gripings. worms et. 
Transcribed serm 11 . sic P. M. 

C) Sat vp all night wth Nath. who continued ill. Towards morning 

l This i§ an allusion to " The Wicked Man's Portion," a sermon preached 
on a Lecture Day, March 18, 1674, which is of additional interest as being the 
flrst known production from the press of John Foster, the pioneer printer of 
Hon ton. 



God rebated ye Fever e ye pains w c h were vpo* him. A. M. studyd 
serm 11 . Nath. continuing ill, much hindred in my studyes. 

7) A. M. Interrupted in studyes by Nats, illness, sic P. M. Little 
doe children think, wt affection is in ye Heart of a Father. Let ye L d 
doe wth me e mine wt seemeth him good. I desire to Trust in his 
power e mercy. [4] 

8) Nath. something better. A. M. studyed serm. After Lect. 
wth elders et. This day Nath. somewt revived. 

9) In ye night my Samuel was taken very ill, e in a fever ys morning. 
& Nath. seemingly iller today yn yesterday. There hath bin much 
Health in my Family for a long time ; & God has spared ye lives of 
all my children, but I have not bin thank full & humble as I should 
have bin, & therefore God is righteous in afflicting me. I have noth. 
to say but to ly down abased bef him, & let him doe wth me & mine 
as seemeth him good, onely I can not but Trust in him yt Hee will be 
gracious, for his owne Names sake. In prayr not altogether wthout 
Hope, could doe little at my study bee. of childrens sickness. 

10) Sam mended (after I had wept e prayd for his life) vpo° vsing 
sallad oyle e a clyster. This day I Fasted e prayd in my study, beg- 
ging for ye Lives of my two sick children Nath. & Sam. [5] 

As for Sam: His d is temp 8 were yn removed y c Ld graciously 
dealing wth me, as in Isa : 65. 20. dan. 9. 23. Several argfo came 
into my mind, w c h caused me to Hope yt God wld spare his life ; (& I 
pleaded ym bef ye Ld) one was, yt I had called his Name Samuel ovt 
of obedience to ye will of God, who requireth me to endeavor to keep 
vp ye Name & memory of my deceased brother. I thought ye Lord 
wld in him shew respect in ye Name of his blessed vncle. Also, in yt 
I bad given him to God ye first day yt Hee came into ye world. Also 
I had prayed (wth Tears e some Faith) bef ys day, for him, yt God 
would give of y t spirit to ys child w c h did sometimes rest vpo n his blessed 
vncle. His mother, e his Brother Cotton were wth me in my study 
after a day of secret Hu^iliat" bef ye Lord, wn I thus prayed for ye 
child, all of vs weeping for him. Now I thought it might be some dis- 
couredgl to Cotton in case Hee sld see yt his poor sinfull Fathers prayrs, 
were not heard ; y5 I humbly pleaded yt wth God. 

As for Nathaniel, I had Hope yt God wovld spare him, ye rather bee. 
[6] yt child hath bin eminently saved fro m destruct n e death, several 
times bef ys, w c h maketh me Hope, God hath some service for him to 
doe for his Name ; e yt Hee shall be an instru m ent of gods glory in 
his generat". Also (w e h is great mercy) I pceived yt ye Hrls of 
some Ctn friends were stirred vp to pray for that child w c h is a sign, ye 
Lid inteuds to Answere. Agn, Jesus c* hath bid yt children sld be 
brought to him yt Hee might bless ym, I yd brought ys child bef 
y e Ld Jesus, & could not but Hope yt He would blesse him, even as 
ve ma.ter doth require. I gave him vp to y e Lord agn, pleading, Lord 
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Hee is yi child. Hee is not onely my child, but through yi wonderfull 
grace Hee is yi child, & wilt not thou shew mercy, to him, yt is become 
yi child ? I put him into ye Lords hands, yt Hee wld blesse him both 
now & forever. So I hoped for mercy, & was inwardly satisfied in 
my owne spirit. [7] 

11) Lds day. Nath. revived. A. M. I was put vpo n prching be- 
yond my expectat 11 ; & God was wth my spirit very much. P. M. 
Rode to dorchester where Ld enabled me to Prch agn. 

Mr [George] Burroughs pching for me at Bosto 11 . 

12) This day Cous. Coney wth me, who wth many Tears told me 
how much Hee was affected wth ye serm n yesterday, saying I seemed 
to him as if I were come fro m Heav. & yt Hee had much adoe to forbear 
crying out aloud in ye Meeting House as I was prching. I see by ys, 
yr was a special hand of God in disappointing me of other help & put- 
ting vpo n prhing beyond my expectat", w c h caused me to sitvp ye night 
bet ye sabbath till nigh 2h. A. M. 

This day Nath. ill agn iller agn yn yesterday, to Try my Faith e 
svbmiss 11 to ye will of God. 

13) This day Nath. much revived. His fever left him. Above 20 
worms come fro" 1 him at times in ye sickness, studyed serm 11 . [8] 

14) A. M. prpd for Lecture. At Charls Town where day of pub- 
lick thanksgiving, bee. of Lds goodness in hearing prayer, so as to 
return ye captives out of Turkish slavery in Sally [Sallee] &c. 

15) Ld enabled in prhing Lecture at old church. 1 After Lect Read 
in Strong on I Cor. 3. 22 Burgess, dr Sibbs. 

16) A. M. discourse w th Fellows about y e colled ge et. P.M. studyed 
serm™. 

17) prpd for sabbath. 

18) A.M. Mr S. Danforth prched. P.M. Assisted in work bef 
me soli cto Laus ! 

1 9) At Cambridge on account of Corporation meeting, wn restored 
ye salary officers of ye col ledge to places agn. 

20) studyed serm" for church Fast, till night 

21) prption for church Fast. Causes of Humiliation 1. private, old 
sins, preen t pgs [progress]. My weakness & deficiency in respect of 
gifts. My Sam. not well ys day. Publick. 1. Backward spring. The 
weather vnseasonable. 2. [9] The churches (espty yt to w c h I am 
related) in a low condition. 3. There are scandalous reports of some 
mbrs belonging to ys church, w c h is matter of great Hu m iliat°. 4. 
There like to be a Famin in Virginia, & amongst o'selvs, if Ld be 
not mercyfull. Requests to God in ct. 1. That Hee wld in his owne 
Time send a further supply as to ye Ministry in ys church. 2. Be 
inercifull as to ye season. As to my selfe 1. give more grace & 

i Meeting-house of the First Church, then standing on what is now known as 
Washington Street, near the head of State Street. The allusion is to the regular 
Thursday lecture. \ 
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enlarge ye gifts of his spirit. 2. yt his prsence may be wth me, in 
work I am called to. In Labors in writing, e in my ministry on Lds 
days e Lecture days. 3. wisedome to goe in e out bef his people, over 
whom Hee hath set me; Amen. O God in christ Jesus Amen ! 

This day carried on comfortably. The Ld enabled me to pray to begin 
e end wth prayr, e to prch 2 ho". The rest of ye Time spent in prayr 
by ye Brethren. At evening called Br. Sunderland to account et 

My Sam. not so ill at night as in y morning [10] 

22) A. M. study ed serm n . P. M. wh elders, dined at C[aptain 
Thomas]. Lakes et study ed serm B . 

23) A. M. studyed serm\ sic P. M. e discourse wth friends. 

24) prpd for sabbath, examining selfe. Hope yt grace e some 
growth yrin wrought in soul 

25) A. M. Assisted in some measure, some quickenings at Lds 
supp, pleading bef ye Lord, yo art o r Father, e wee are yi children. 
Lord take vs into yi arms e keep vs by yi power through Faith vnto 
salvation. Wee cast o r selvs into yi Armes, O o r Father. If children 
cast yms. into ye Armes of yir Father, will not Hee take ym into his 
Armes. wee yi children doe so this day ! 

P. M. Mr Epps prched. 

26) At Cambridge where Corporat D mett about ye Colledge affairs. 

27) A. M. Scripsi catechismu 1 " dialecticu m P. M. Read in poll. 
3 d vol. Visited several, [ll] 

28) A. M. Finished Log. catech. After Lect. dined wth Mr [Peter] 
Th[acher]. &c. 

29) A. M. studyed serrn". After Lect. dined wth Magistrates &c. 
3Q) A. M. studyed serm*. sic P. M. e de Admonitio &c. 

3 m l d prpd for sabbath. 

2) A. M. Mr Corlet prched. P. M. Ld assisted in work bef me. 
Admonished Br. Sunderland. 

3) A. M. Transcribed Admonit n . P. M. discourse wth Governor 
[John Leverett], mr Bradstreet &c. about ye colledge. 

At evening met wth br. Sunderland, who sd y t he hardly dealt wth ; 
That Hee had wronged Himselfe by confessing more yn Hee should doe, 
And Hee sd yt Hee was not Foresworn. So yt ye effect w ch y e ordinance 
of Admonit n seems to have vpo n him, is yt his Heart is more hardned. 
O ye Ld pitty him. [12] 
^ 4) A. M. spke several y t wounded by ye powder w ch blew vp forpt 
of vessel, w eh came in ys day fro™ Virginia. P. M. This pvidence put 
▼po" alterat" of Intention, de subject thought to have pched ou &c. 

5) A. M. prayd wth Capt. Scarlet l who dying by reas. of ye wound 

1 Captain Samuel Scarlet commanded a vessel hailing from Lyme, Con- 
necticut, which was blown up in Boston Harbor just after her arrival from 
Virginia. For particulars of the explosion, see Se wall's Diary (I. 10) and 
Hull's Diary in the " Archseologia Americana " (III. 240). 
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reed yesterday by ye Blow et. His Leg, arm &c. Broken, inwardly 
bruised, prayd wth 5 other men who sorely wounded by same stroke. 
P. M. studyed serm n . At Funeral of mr Smith who killed yesterday 
by blow wh powder in ship &c. 

6) A.M. studyed serm n . After lect wth elders, e at mr [John] 
Freakes Funeral. 1 

7) A. M. discourse wh Neph. Sam. studyed serm". P. M. at C. 
[Samuel] Scarlets Funeral et. 

8) prpd for sabbath. Troubled bee. I heard yt my dear Brother 
Nath. was sick in Ireland, e not likely to Live except removed fro m yer. 
But after went to Mr. Rawsons to read his daughters ire who wrote 
de" my brother, I was refreshed, bee. she doth not say, yt Hee danger- 
ously ill. Onely yt had bin often troubled wth flux since in Ireland, 
e at yt Time (w c h was in Janry) worse yn formerly. Yet Hoped Hee 
might doe well. However ys [13] ys evidence calls vpo n me to prpe 
for his death, & for my owne too, espfy considering yt yesterday I 
heard that mr John Thomso D (my brother Nath. e Hee married 2 
sisters) who was my special acquaintance wn I was in £. was dead in 
Bristol, by ye cruel vsage of ye Bishops. Who knoweth but yt I may 
live vntill called to dy for, Christ e for his Truth. The Lord prpe 
me. If things go on a while Longer in £. I am like to be Tryed, 
whither I Love ye Truth indeed or no. 

9) A. M. Neph. Sam. phed. P. M. L d assisted me in some meas- 
ure in y e work w c h Hee called me to. 

10) A.M. Discourse wh friends. P.M. Transcribed serin*. 

11) A. M. Transcribed serm". P. M. visited several &c. 

12) Day of elect", wth elders, & at governors &c. Mr. [Joshua] 
Moodey prhd ye elect" serm", And Hee prhed on a Text w c h for some 
years I have designed to ph of, & thought to doe it in ye old-meeting 
House in Bost D , but am now prvented. I am vn worthy to be im- 
proved in doing service for ye Rising generat n . Alas I have bin too 
slow in endeavors to accomplish wt I wld doe. [14] 

13) The whole day spent in discourse wh elders at mr. [Peter] 
Thachers, et. 

At evening finished Transcript" of serm". 

14) This day almost wholly taken vp wth visitors &c. onely visited 
mrs Davenport et. 

15) Finished e corrected serm n on psal. 31. 15 &c. 2 «» 

1 Mr. Freake was killed by the explosion on the vessel two days before. His 
widow afterward married filisha Hutchinson. 

2 This is the sermon " occasioned by that Awfull Providence which hapned in 
Boston in New-England the 4 th day of the 3 d Moneth 1675. (when part of a Vessel 
was blown up in the Harbour, and nine men hurt, and three mortally wounded) 
wherein is shewed how we should sanctifle the dreadfull Name of God under 
such awfull Dispensations/' The sermon was preached probably on Sunday, 
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16) A. M. my Br. J. C. 1 prhed. P. M. My Br. S. C. 1 prched. 

17) A. M. studyed sermon. * P. M. visited several. 

18) AM study ed serai". P.M. read Clark of psecutors. 

19) AM study ed serrn . P. M. read Bates Vocatio et 

20) A. M. studyed serm n After Lect. wh elders et 

21) Fasted e prayd in my study. Hopes of mercy through ye 
sufferings e merits of Jesus ! 

22) prpd for sabbath. 

Examining selfe. Hopes y t grace e some growth yrin wrought in my 
Hrt O Lord Increase it. [15] 

23) God enabled me to prch both pts of ye day, e a|so to admin- 
ister ye Lds supp; & carried me comfortably through all. O wonder- 
full grace manifested to a vile sinner ! 

24) wrote eple bef serm n on ps. 31. 15 P.M. catechised children 
Read Cabinet of Mirth et. 

25) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. 

26) A.M. studyed serm". After Lect wh elders at mr [Peter] 
Thachers et 

27) A.M. Interrupted by visitors yt could doe little at my study. 
After Lect wh elders. And at Governors, studyed serm 11 . 

28) A. M. studyed serm D . P. M. Rode to Cambridge where dis- 
coursed wth mr Oakes.* expressed to him my resent m£ of reflects 
vpon me by some of scholars, as if I desired presidentship &c. Hee 
ad none thought (for yy knew I might have yt if wld) yt I de- 
sired presidentship in Cambridge onely some were afraid, yt I designed 
such a thing by bringing Col ledge to B. Hee owned yt Hee had sd yt 
I not so plain-told as Hee had thought, but prayed me not to be 
troubled ; e yt I must bear wth yir Jealousy bee. it a matter of great 
concert &c. pfessed his desires yt I might be at Cambridge et. [16] 

29) prpd for sabbath. 

30) A. M. Ld enabled in pching e prayr beyond ex pec tat" P. M. 
Mr Eps prched. 

31) visited several. Read in Franzius History of Brutes, et. 

1<l 4m) j± ^ studyed serm 11 . P. M. Read in Franzius history of 
Brutes. 

2) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. visited several, studyed serm". 

3) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. wth elders, studyed serm n . 
— 4) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. 

5) prpd for sabbath. 

May 28, and was printed by John Foster. It is supposed to be the second 
earliest imprint from Foster's press, now extant. 

1 These initial letters refer to John Cotton and Seaborn Cotton, both sons of 
John Cotton, the well-known minister of the First Church, and brothers-in-law 
of Increase Mather. 

2 Urian Oakes, at this time Acting President of Harvard College. 
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6) ye Ld graciously enabled me in prayr & prhing both pts of ye 
day. To him alone be prayse forever ! 9 

7) Artillery elect". After serm n dined wth sovlders. After yt wth 
some of elders at Mr [Peter] Thachers [17] 

8) A. M. stadyed serm D . sic P. M. 

9) prpd for Lecture. 

10) Ld enabled in prhing e prayr. 

After Leek wth elders, discourse about Dyars reviling ire to 
me &c. Methinks, I have Faith to believe yt God will blesse me 
ye more, bee. of those revilings. Blessed are ye, w n speake all maner 
of evill of you falsely. # so yy did by ye pphets. O yt ye Lord wld 
Teach me to pfit by his dispensations. And if I must be reproached, 
Let it be by such men as Dyar is. 

11) Studyed serm". onely much interrupted w'h visitors. 

12) prpd for sabbath. 

13) A.M. Mr [Daniel] Gookin prhd. P.M. Assisted in some 
measure 

14) A. M. wth Governor, dined wh coffiittce at Turners. P. M. 
visited several. [18] 

15) A. M. read Voeti us de merito cti. P. M. wth S[amuel]. Gyle ' 
in prison to counsil him for his soul et 

16) Fasted e prayd in my study. 

At evening after ye last prayr, God melted my Heart, yea in- 
wardly moved me very much, so as yt I believed God had heard 
me. And pticularly, de dyer ye enemy of ct e of N. E. who hath 
lately sent a reviling ire to me, I comitted yt matter to God, being 
psvaded, yt ye Ld will in due time take yt enemy to doe, & vindicate 
my poor Name, yt I may not be ye reproach of ye Foolish. I am 
yd resolved by his grace to endeav r to walk more closely wth him yn 
ever I did. Amen ! O Lord Amen ! 

17) A.M. studyed serm 11 . After Lect wth elders. & at mr Stod- 
dards et. 

18) A. M. mr danforth was wh me, desiring yt I wld not lay down 
my Fellowship, pfessing yt those Reports about reflections on me in 
Cambridge were slanders e falsehoods, e desiring yt 1 wld not believe 
ym. And yt if I wld accept of ye Presidentship, it wld be selfe denial 
et P. M. studyed serm 11 . wh condemned prisoners. [19] 

19) prpd for sabbath, examining selfe, Had hopes yt grace e some 
growth yrin wrought in my soul. 

20) A. M. Assisted in phing e prayr. some quicknings at Lds 
Table, espry in praying for much of ye spirit of ct saying, Ld wee 
have one argt to pseed wth yn, & it is a great one, e wont to be a 

1 Samuel Giles, of Haverhill. See Sewall's Diary (I. 7) for an allusion to the 
case. 
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prvayling argt, tht is yi owne Name. If yo wilt give vs much of ye 
spirit of ct, wee shall yn bring much glory to yi great Name 
P. M. Mr Epps prbed. 

21) A. M. Transcribed serm n . dined wh Troops. P. M. Wth con- 
demned Prisoners. 

22) A. M. discourse wth friends. P. M. at mr [Peter] Th[acher]. 
e wh Governor about prisoners so y t time miserably lost as to my study. 
This day my Cotton went to live at ye Colledge. The God of all 
grace be wth him & never leave nor forsake him, but bless him, e 
make him a blessing whenever Hee shall bee Amen ! [20] 

23) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect. wth mr [Peter] Thacher et. 

24) A. M. studyed serm B . After Lect wth elders, e wth con- 
demned prisoners. 

25) A. M. studyed Berm D . sic P. M. 

26) prpd for sabbath. 

27) A. M. prhed at old chvrh. graciously assisted. Mr Corlet 
prhed for me A- M. & Mr Jos. Eliot P. M. 

28) prpd for publiek Fast. 

29) Causes of Hu m iliat n ys day. 1. My old sins. 2. prsent pgs. 
Vnsuitable trade of spirits to ye sad awfull dispensato n s of pvidence. 

3. Troubles like to come on N. E. fro m abroad. 4. The Indians are 
vp in armes having killed 7 english men e burnt 20 Houses in 
swansey. Requests to God in ct. 1. That more of his spirit may 
given to me, as to gifts e graces. 2 yt his prsence may be wth me 
fro" day to day. 3. yt Hee wld lengthen our days of Tranquility. 

4. subdue ye Heathen, blessing prsent expedit n for yt end. [21] 

A. M. Ld assisted in prhing e prayr P. M. my Br. [Solomon] 
Stoddard [of Northampton] prhed. 

30) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. at Governors & wh condemned 
prisoners &c. 

5 m - l d ) Called out of my bed bef day to pray wth mrs Hodges, 
she died bef I got thither, wn I lived vnder ye same roof wth her 
6 years agoe, it was not likely yt I shld out Live her. O yt God wld 
help me to Improve my Time. 

Wth several to endeavor yt condemned prisoners might be Reprieved. 

After Lect wh elders et. 
*~2) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. 

3) prpd for sabbath. 

4) Ld assisted in his work, both pts of day. 

5) A. M. Read comenls in Isai. 42. 24. discourse wh mr [Peter] 
Th[acher]. e mr Sh. P. M. read coments in Isai. et 

6) A. M. studyed serin. At chvrch- meeting about Br Sunderland 
. &c. [22] 

7) A. M. Read in Rutherford de drawing to ct. In Nort. orthod. 
evang. Ames, de prpt n e precatoris et. sic P. M. 
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8) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect. wth elders, visited several. 
Read in Owen of ye spirit et. 

9) A. M. study ed serm n t sic P.M. & read varios Libr. 

10) prpd for sabbath. 

11) A. M. Mr Corlet prhed. P.M. Ld Assisted in bis work. 

12) A. M. discourse wth friends, dined wth Governor. P.M. 
Read de Morte cti &c. 

13) A. M. studyed serm*. sic P. M. 

14) Fasted e prayed in my study ; And prpd for Lecture. 

15) A. M. prpd for Lect. Ld did in some measure assist, blessed 
be his Name. After Lect. wth elders & wth mr. Jos. Eliot et [23] 

16) A. M. visited several. P. M. at mrs Shrimptons burial, 
studyed serm*. Though much hiuderd by Trouble at Cottons l being 
abused by John Cotton, & some other scholars at ye Colledge. 

17) prpd for sabbath. 

discourse wth J. C. et Hee sd to me yt Those of overseers yt wld 
brake yt custome of sending errands, did not seek ye psying of Colledge. 
At evening examining selfe, hopes yt Ld hath given Faith e Rep. 

1 8) A. M. Not so enlarged as at some Times, nor so quicknd at Lds 
Table. P. M. mr epps prhed. 

19) A. M. discourse wh friends, dined at Mr. Deans. P. M. 
Transcribed serai". Read on Rev. 2. 24. 

20) A. M. studyed sermon, sic P. M. 

21) Day of Hu ra iliat n in 3d churh 

22) A.M. studyed serm". After Lect.' wth elders, studyed serm n . 

23) A.M. studyed serm". sic P. M. 

24) prpd for sabbath. [24] 

25) Assisted in some measure in work of Ld, bth pts of day. 

26) Rode to Cambridge where discoursd wth mr danforth 3 & 
Mr Okes 2 about taking Cotton fro m Colledge et yy were loth yt sld 
doe it, yet could not give satisfactory answere to my Reasons. 

27) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. Read Willisi us de Memoria 

28) A. M. studyed serm*. sic P. M. Read Autores de Conviction. 

29) A. M studyed serin 11 . After Lect. wth elders et. 

30) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. At Charles Towne Lecture, et 

31) prpd for sabbath. 

6™ l d ) A. M. Ld assisted in his work. P. M. rode to dorchester 
(Mr. [Josiah] Flint being sick) where Ld enabled in prayr. e serm". 
To him above be prayse. [25] 

* At this time Cotton Mather was near the end of his Freshman year, Com- 
mencement coming on August 10 ; and John Cotton was his cousin and class- 
mate. Apparently he returned to college on June 22 (see entry of that date) ; 
and perhaps this allusion is to some hazing by the older scholars. 

* Samuel Danforth, one of the Fellows of Harvard College, and Urian Oakes, 
Acting President. 
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2) A. M. discourse wh friends e wth J. C. dined wth Magistrates. 
P. M. read on Rev. 2. 25. 

3) A.M. study ed serm . P.M. read in Carter on Heb. 1. 1. & 
pagets Chnography. 

4) A.M. studyd serm n . P.M. read in Bridges on Luk. 17. 37. et 
Clarks examples 

5) A. M. read de satisfact D e cti. After Lect. wth elders. Read vt 
pri 04 . discourse wth Mr P[eter] T[hacher] 

6) A. M. studyed serm . sic P. M 

7) prpd for sabbath. 

8) A M. assisted in some measure in prayr e serm . P. M. Br J. C. 
pched. 

9) A. M. studyed serm . sic P. M. 

10) At Com m encemnt at Cambridge 

11) prpd for day of Hu m iliat n 111 wth vomiting e purging. [26] 

12) grounds of Hu m iliat n . • 
1. My old sins. 2. prsent pgs. 3. The sad condit w c h N. E. is 

now in by reason of ye Heathen, who have killed many & desolated 
several Plantations. 4. My Family (e selfe) visited wth illnesses, sad 
colds e coughs on all my children espty my youngest. 

Humble Requests to God in Jesus Christ. 1. For pdoning mercy, e 
more grace to see him as I ought to doe. 2. That Hee wld prserve 
those yt are gone to warr agt y* Indians, causing his enemies to Fall 
bef. him. sanctifying yes awful 1 dispensat n s of his Holy gvidence. 3. pr- 
serve Boston fro m destruct" by fire, e fro m mortal diseases. 4. Looke 
vpo" my Family. Healing ye children yt are out of case, espty Healing 
yer sinfull ntres, by ye blood of ct, supplying all my wants &c. Amen ! 

Lord Amen ! 

This day of Hu ro iliat° in old Meeting-House in Boston. A. M. I was 
so ill I could not goe abroad. Mr Sherman e mr [John] Allin carried on 
ye work. P. M. ye Ld enabled me to goe abroad, & assisted in pching be- 
yond expectat Mr [Thomas] Cobbet prayed. Lord Answere ! [27] 

13) A.M. Wrote answere to H. G. pap. sic P. M. 

14) prpd for sabbath. Examining selfe*, could not find any sins w c h 

1 was not (if hrt deceived me not) willing to pt wth. Hopes yt some 
growth in grace. Ld for more grace. 

15) Mr Higginson prched both pts of ye day : yet I prched near an 
ho r to ye church alone bef Admioistrat" of Lds supper, some quicknings 
at ye ordinance, though not so much as at many Times. 

16) A. M. read content in 2 K. 13. P.M. wth Mr Allen et. 
studyed serm n . 

17) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. Read in Clarks examp. Triumph 
of Low Countreys et. 

18) A. M. studyed serm . After Lect. discourse wth br. J. C. At 
Governors. 
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19) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect. wth elders, dined at Mr. 
Allin8 et 

20) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. visited several. 

21) prpd for sabbath. 

22) A. M. Ld assisted in his work. P. M. br J. C. pched. 

23) A. M. read de vsu globi. sic P. M. [28] 

24) A. M. read in Firm in real Can. P. M. discourse wth mr Wal- 
ley. Bead in Clark examples. 

25) At Fast in Charles Town 

26) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect wth elders. Read in Clarkes 
examples. 

27) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. 

28) prpd for sabbath. 

29) A. M. Ld assisted in phing e praying. P. M. Mr Walley prched. 

30) studyed serm n . Read in Clarkes Examples 
• 31) prpd for day of Hu m iliaf. 

7 m 1*) Grounds of Hu m iliat n . private. 1. old sins. 2. prsent pgs. 
3. Vnplitableness. Publick. 1. chfein E. et. in suffering condit n . 2. In 
N. E. expedit" agt Indians, vnsuccessfull. 3. Many children in Boston 
sick. The storm yt hapned lately, has bin prejudicial to many. Re- 
quests to Ld. private. 1. yt his prsence may be wth me in my ministry, 
e in further opening epiy to churches. 2. yt ornament of meeke e 
quiet spirit may be bestowed on me. publick. 1 For deliverance of 
church out of Trouble. 2. success as to expeditio" agi Heathen. Amen, 
O Ld Amen ! [29] 

day of Humiliat" in o r Church. A. M. I prayd e prched e mr Thacher 
prayed. P. M. Mr Allen prayed. & I prched e prayd. Ld graciously 
assisted. 

2) A. M. Read Coment on Revel. 2. 26. After lect. ye Corporat" 
met in Bost n about Colledge affairs et 

At B. Wilkins marriage et. 

3) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. 

4) prpd for sabbath. 

5) A. M. M r Corlet pched.' P. M. Ld assisted me in prching e in 
prayr. 

6) A Cambridge at Corporat 11 meeting. I told you I not willing to 
continue as Fellow any longer, bee. I had bin so abused in C. & yt yy 
yms. had dealt so wth me as was grievous, sc. in calling ye scholars to- 
gether to enquire of ym who told tales to me et Mr Okes sd Hee knew 
noth. of it but was Troubled wn Hee heard of it The other 2 young 
men, mr Gookin e Thacher, Justified yir actings. At night I spoke 
wh ye Governor about it, who sd it was noj to be suffered. As I pted 
wh Mr Okes, I told him, if it wld grieve him, I wld [30] not lay down 
my Fellowship as yet, bee. I wld practise selfe-denial et so we pted very 
lovingly et. 
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7) A. M. visited several. P. M. Read dS satisfactione cti. 

8) A. M. studyed serm D . sic P. M. 

9) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. wth elders, visited several. 

10) A. M. studyed serin 11 , sic P. M. e read de vsu globi. 

11) Fasted e prayed in my study. And prpd for sabbath. 

12) A.M. Ld assisted in prching e prayr. Quickenings at Lds 
Table. P. M. Mr. Eppes prched. 

13) A. M. discourses wth several. P. M. visited several, wth S. 
Gile in prison who condemned to dy on account of Rape. 

14) A. M. Transcribed serm n . P. M. read dr Goodwins sermo B s. et 

15) A M studyed serm n . After Lect wh condemned prisoners et [31] 

1 6) A. M. studyed serm D . After Lect. wth elders, e Magistrates wth 
wm dined at Townhouse et. studyed serm*. 

17) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. Read in Clarkes examples et. 

18) prpd for sabbath. 

19) Ld assisted in his work both pts of ye day. 

20) A. M. Discourse wth friends, dined wth soulders. P. M. Read 
in Firmin Real cfrn 

21) A. M. wrote ires to £. P. M. studyd sermon. 

22) 111 wth sickness at stomach, and Lax. 

23) A. M. studyd serm D . After Lect. wth elders, dined wth 
Comissioners. 

24) A M. studyed serm 11 . P. M. Corrected M.SS. in answere to 
H. G. 

25) prpd for sabbath. 

26) A. M. graciously assisted. P. M. my br J. C. prched. [32] 

27) studyd serm D for ye ensuing day. 

28) A day of Hu m iliat n amongst ye Coinissioners of Vnited Col- 
onies. A. M. Mr Eliot e mr Thacher pched e prayed. P. M. Mr 
Allen e mr Shepd prayed, e I pched e prayed y e Ld did Help. God 
was graciously prsent. 

29) A. M. Interrupted by visitors et P. M. studyed serm". Read 
in Clark 2. vol. 

30) A M. studyed serm". After Lect. overseers of Col ledge met. 
Octr 1. S m ') A. M. studyed serm". dined wth Comissioners of 

vnited Colonies. P. M. visited several, studyed serm 11 . 

2) prpd for sabbath. 

3) A. M. my Br. J. C. prched. P. M. Ld assisted in his worke in 
some measure. 

4) A M. Interrupted wh visitors. P. M. studyed serm 11 . 

5) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. 

6) prpd for Fast et [33] 

7) grounds of Hu ra iliat n bef ye Ld. private. 1 . old sins. 2. prsent 
pgs. 3. vnsuccessfullness of my Labors. I doe but cumber ye ground. 

3 
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O ye patience of God, yt I am not cutt down. 4. Some Touches of 
Gods hand in my Family of late by sickness. Colds, Fluxes, et. Pub- 
lick. N. E. is in ye most Lamentable state yt ever was. The Indians 
risen almost round ye countrey. God doth not goe forth wth o r Armies. 
Many cutt off by ye enemy. There like to be scarcity of p vision. 
Some speake as if ye spotted Fever were in Boston. No Reformation 
wrought by yes Judgts. The Colledge agfi likely to Fall. In £. things 
are in a very sad posture. 

Requests, to God in Jesus Christ. That Hee wld sanctify yes Judgts 
to ye Countrey. 

pay forces in yir expedition agt ye Heathen. Restore peace e plenty. 

As to private concerns. 1. give more of his spirit to me. 2. prsence 
in private studyes, e publick services. 3. Bless my Family wth Health 
e gracious supplies, as yr shall be need. 
Amen ! Holy Lord God Amen ! 

A. M. Ld graciously assisted me in pching & in prayr 

P. M. my br J. C. prhed 

8) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. [34] 

9) prpd for sabbath. 

Examining selfe, Hopes yt grace e some growth yrin wrought in my 
soul. 

10) A. M. graciously assisted in pching e in prayr, And quickned at 
Lds Table. 

11) A.M. Read Coments in Rev. 2 27. P.M. Read in R. Wards 
politick strategy, studyed serm". 

12) A.M. studyed serm". dined wh Comissioners at C[aptain 
Thomas]. Lakes. A. M. at Funeral of mr davyes child. 

13) prpd for Lect. Visited several sick psons. discourses wth sev- 
eral yt visited me et 

14) A. M. prpd for Lect. I prayed wth Tears in my study, bef I 
went to prch, yt ye Ld wld be wth me, & owne e bless my Labors for 
glory to his name, e so as to cause Reformat 11 of those things w c h are 
displeasing to him in ye Countrey. God was wth me in his worke. 
gave me acceptance beyond expectat" ; & I hope will cause ye Magis- 
trates e deputies (ye General Court now sitting) to consider of wt was 
sd to ym, e to endeavo r a Reformat 11 of evills, yt God may turn fro m his 
displeasure. Amen e Amen ! [35] 

15) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. visited several yt sick, studyed 
serm n . 

16) prpd for sabbath. 

17) A. M. Ld assisted. P. M. My br. J. C. pched. 

18) Mett wth Comitee appointed by ye General Court to consider 
about Reformat" of those evills w c h ,pvoke Ld agt N. E. 

19) A. M. wth Comittee. P. M. visited several sick psons. 

20) A. M. studyed serni". sic P. M. Read in Clarkes Examples 
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21) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect. wth elders et ♦ 

22) A. M. studyed serm n . P.M. Read in Revi 1 de Capillitio kc. 

23) prpd for sabbath. Read in Revias et 

24) A. M. graciously Assisted. P. M. My Br. J. C. prched. 

25) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. visited several. Read de Capillitio. 

26) Read comenls in Rev. 2. 28. ys day road fro" 1 dorchester et. 
P. M. discourse wh friends. Read variores Au tores et [36] 

27) A. M. read in Libris philosoph. de 8 tell is et sic P. M. 

28) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect. at Meeting of overseers of 
Colledge. 

29) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. at mr Cutts Funeral. 

30) prpd for sabbath. 

31) A. M. Ld assisted in his work. P. M. my br. J. C. prched. 
9 m * l d ) studyed serin". 

2) A. M. studyed serin 11 . P. M. read varios Autores. 

3) Fasted e prayd in my study not altogether wthout Hope of 
gracious acceptance through Jesus ct. 

4) A. M. discourse wh visitors et. After Lect wh elders, dined at 
mr Th[acher]. et. 

5) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. e read goodwin on Eph. 8. 16. 

6) prpd for sabbath. Examining selfe Hope yt grace wrought in 
soul, e some growth yrin [37] 

7) A.M. my br. J. C. prched. Some quicknings at Lds Table. 
P. M. graciously assisted in pching e prayr, though had bin 111 ye night 
bef wth gripings et yt afraid, I sld not have bin able to prh. 

8) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. 

9) Fasted e prayed in my study e prpd for Lecture. 

10) Prched ye Lecture at y? New-Meeting House. 1 graciously as- 
sisted me in ye morning as I was sitting alone in my study, I was sud- 
denly moved by ye spirit of God, e wonderfully melted into Tears, wth 
a firm pswasion yt God would make me his mouth, & owne ye words I 
sld speak, in his name, so as yt much good sld be done yrby : Amen 
dear Lord Jesus ! 

1 1) A. M. visited several After Lect. wh elders, studyed serm". 

12) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. e read in Twiss &g£ Hoard e de 
scientia Media. 

13) prpd for sabbath. [38] 

14) A. M. mr Corlet pched. P.M. graciously assisted. 

15) A.M. discourse wh friends. P.M. visited several. Read in 
Reynolds e Sibs on Hos. 14. 

16) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. Read Parei orationes. 

17) At Cambridge where elders mett to discourse of Reformat? &c. 

1 Meeting-house of the Third Church, now better known as the "Old South," 
corner of Milk and Washington Streets. 
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18) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect wth elders &c. discourse wh 
mr. Brinsmead 1 who Lodged wth me et 

19) A.M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. 

20) prpd for sabbath. 

21) A.M. Rode to dorchester. Ld there assisted in prhing. mr 
Philips pched for me. P. M. mr Eppes. 

22) A.M. discourses wth friends. P. M. studyed serm n . 

23) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. e Read in Clark Vanity of 
earthly things. 

24) prpd for Lecture [39] 

25) A. M. prpd for Lect. P. M. Ld graciously assisted in pching 
e prayr. After Lect dined wth mr Allin. Read Tollis" of ye 
Jews et 

26) A. M. studyed serin 11 , sic P. M. read in Clarkes examples. 

27) prpd for sabbath. Called out of my bed to pray with dr. Hoar 
who near vnto death. Hee desired me to take his Nephew John 
Hoar a vnder my Tuitio", e to write to his Father, if Hee wld be Rec- 
onciled to his son et 

28) A. M. mr P. Thacher pched. P. M. Ld assist in his worke. 

29) A. M. studyed serm n sic P. M. 

30) A. M. studyed serin". P. M. visited several sick e afflicted. 
Read in Clark exam. 

10^ l d ) prpd for day of Hu m iliat n in Publick. 

2) Grounds of Hu^liat 11 bef ye Lord, private. 1. My old sins. 
2. Prsent pgs. pride, sensuality, sloth, Hardness of Hri Not affected 
wth ye miserable state of N. E. as yr is cause for. 3. deficiency as 
[40] as to gifts. 4. The vnsuccessfullness of my labors. I doe little 
good in my generation. 5. The Reproaches w e h some cast vpon me. 

As to Publick. 1. N. E. is in a. most lamentable state by Reaso n 
of yt warr wth ye Indians. Famine like to ensue. Trading dead &c 
2. The Ld hath lifted vp his hand agt Boston, in yt ye small pox hath 
bin in ye harbor. And a very mortal contagious Fever in ys Town e 
in other places in ye country. 

Requests to God in ct 1. yt Hee wld psy ye expedit" agt ye 
Heathen, going forth wth Armies. 2. prserve Boston fro m fires e deso- 
lating Judgfo. 

give more of his spirit to me, respecting gifts e graces. Be prsent 
wth me in studyes, e in Publick Labors, guide as to ye course of 
my ministry fro m Time to Time. Amen ! dearest Lord, & Heavenly 
Father ! Amen ! 

* Rev. William Brinsmead, of Marlborough. See Proceedings (second series, 
IV. 298-302). 

a See Historical Collections (fourth series, VIII. 671, 572), for a few lines 
about the nephew. 
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ys pablick Fast Mr Corlet prbed A. M. Ld graciously assisted me 
P. M. in praying e in pching. [41] 
"^3) A. M. studyed serin", sic P. M- 

4) prpd for sabbath, examining selfe. Hopes yt grace e some growth 
yrin wrought in my soul Lord give more. 

5) A. M. Not so inlarged as at some Times nor quickened at Lds 
Table. The seaso n cold e my Hri like it I find yt outward things 
will discompose ye spirit, yea outward heat et cold in extreme. P. M. 
Mr. Brin8mead prched. 

6) A. M. Rode pt of way to Braintree whither dr Hoars body was 
carryed ys day to be interred. P. M. Read in Owen et Theol. 

7) A. M. Read in Owen Theol. Hist, dined wth comissioners at 
Mr davyes visited mrs davenport et 

8) A. M. read in Owen. P. M. After Lect. wh elders et 

9) A. M. studyed serm 11 After Lect. wh elders, & at br. [Richard] 
Collicots et studyed serm 

10) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. 

11) prpd for sabbath. [42] 

12) Graciously assisted in ye Lds work in ye former, but espty in 
ye latter pt of ye day. 

13) A. M. wrote Irs to E. P. M. Read comenfo in Rev. 3. 1. 

14) A. M. discourse wh friends P. M. studyed serm 11 . Read in 
Clarkes 2 vol. 

15) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. & read in diverse Authors et 

16) A. M. studyed serm 11 . After Lect wth elders, dined wh mr 
Thacher. studyed serm 11 . 

17) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. 

18) prpd for sabbath. 

19) A. M. Mr Foster 1 pched for me. P. M. assisted in some 
measure though not as at many Times. 

20) A. M. Read Jos. Alley ds cases Resolved et P. M. read in 
Owen de Theol & in Clarkes examples. [43] 

21) A. M. read in Elias Levita. P. M. Read Buxtorf. Lex. 
Thalmud. ' 

22) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. discourse wth mr Brinsmead 
who Lodged here. Read in Clarkes exa m ples 

23) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. Read in Clarkes exa ra ples. 

24) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. 

25) prpd for sabbath. 

26) A. M. mr Burroughs pched. P. M. graciously assisted in 
prayr e serm 11 

27) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. 

1 Perhaps Rev. Isaac Foster. 
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28) Fasted e prayed in my study, not altogether wthout Hopes of 
gracious acceptance through Jesus Christ. 

29) prpd for Lecture. 

30) Ld graciously assisted me in pching y e Lecture. After Lect. 
dined wh mr All in. study ed serin 11 . 

31) A.M. studyed serm n . sic P.M. Read in Clarks examples. [44] 
11™ l d ) prpd for sabbath, examining selfe, hopes yt grace e some 

growth yrin wrought in my soul. Lord ! more grace ! 

2) An extreme cold day. H. not such quick nings of affect* as at 
other times, & neither in pching nor at Lds supp P. M. Mr Norton 1 
prched. 

3) A. M. Read in Fenner Alarm. P. M. studyed serm D . but in- 
terrupted in studyes by sore throat et 

4) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. revewd M.SS. in answer of H. G. 
Read on Clarkes examples 

5) A. M. studyed serin". P. M. Read Leigh of Colledges. 

6) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect wh elders. & at mr Thachers, 
visited his daughter et 

7) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. Read on Clark. 

8) A. M. prpd for sabbath. 

9) A. M. Mr Epps prched. P. M. graciously assisted. [45] 

10) A. M. studyed serm a . sic P. M. Read in Clarkes examples 

1 1) studyed serm n . Read in Clark 

1 2) prpd for day of Hu m iliation. 

13) Causes of Hu n, iliat n bef ye Lord. • 

As to Publick concerns. 1. The sword is not yet put vp into ye 
scabbard. 2. The Army hath reed a rebuke in yt 6 captains have bin 
lately slain at once. 3 There are sad diseases e terrible in ye countrey. 
e. g. At Plymouth yr is a Malignant Fever yt is very Mortal. At 
Glocester ye small pox is in several Families, diverse already dead yr. 

4. Boston is vnder awfull tokens of divine displeasure, several dead 
(e many sick still) of yt Fever, yea e ye small pox is now come into 
ye Town, one dyed yesterday yrby. [As to private concerns. 1. My 
old sins. 2. plagues of Hri. 3. vnthankfullness for special fav n . God 
has continued Health to me e mine. God hath pvided for me in yes 
difficult Times but alas I have not bin thankfull as I sld have bin] 

5. There fears of an approaching Famin. 6. Reformatio doth not 
goe forward. Magistrates too slow in yt matter. [46] Humble Re- 
quests to God in ct As to Publick. 1. That ye Armes may be 
prserved. The Ld keep ym fro m ys Terrible disease of ye small pox. 
And Rebuke ye Heathen. 2. Heale his people. 3. In special, Let 
ye Lord have compass" vpon Boston ; & suflf not ys disease to spread 

1 Rev. John Norton, of Hingham. 
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here. Enemies are risen vp agf vs ; & yo Let not ye Compassionate 
God, rise vp agl vs too at ye same Time. 4. sanctify yes Judgfa, so 
as to cause a Reformat of evills. 

As to private. 1. The Lord give more of his spirit to me. 2. Be 
preen t wth me, in ye worke I am called vnto. 3. Bless my poor sinfull 
Family & continue Health yrin. 

I trust in christ, my Lord e my God, for a gracious Ana were. 

Amen ! Holy Lord God, Amen ! 

A. M. Mr Peter Thacher prched. P. M. f Ld graciously assisted 
me a sinfull creature, in prayr e sermon. [47] 

14) A. M. Read Hieron of Pliny. P. M. studyed serm n . 

15) prpd for sabbath. 

lt>) A. M. Mr Corlet prhed. P. M. Not so inlarged as at some 
times. 

17) A. M. Read J. d. notes. P. M. read in Firmins Chn et Life of 
Richard 3. 

18) A. M. Read contents in Leu. 18. 3. et P. M. visited several, 
studyed serm". 

19) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. Read dr Hoares l catalogue et. 

20) A. M. studyed serrn 11 . After Lect. wth elders &c. 

21) A.M. visited several, wth mr Hains about Gorges Patent. 
P. M. Looked over Bookes in dr Hoars study et studyed serm n at 
night 

22) prpd for sabbath. [48] 

23) A. M. Mr Fletcher ' pched P. M. graciously assisted in work 
ofLd. 

24) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. in dr Hoars Library. 

25) Fastd e prayed in my study, e studyed pt of serm 11 for Lecture. 

26) prpd for Lect. Read in Alsted et 

27) A. M. prpd for Lect. graciously assisted in Lds work. After 
Lect. dined wth ye Magistrates where ye Governor reflected on me, on 

v ye account of some passages in my serm n . viz. yt strangers sd, yt yy had 
seen more drunkennes in N. E. in halfe a year yn in £. in all yir 
lives. Hee sd yt yy yt sd so lyed. And yt yr was more drunkennes in 
N. £. many years agoe yn yr is now, yea at ye first beginning of ys 
Colony. Mr. S to ugh ton Replyed pleasantly, yt I must pch a Recantat" 
sermon. I told him, no, but if men wld not accept my Labors God 
will. As for ye Governor, He hath bin ye principal Author of ye 
multitude of ordinaries w°h be in Boston, giving licences wn ye towns- 
men wld not doe it. No wonder yt N. E. is visited, wn ye Head is so 
spirited. [49] 

1 Dr. Leonard Hoar died on November 28, 1675, and this allusion is to the 
catalogue of his library. 

2 Hev. Seth Fletcher, of Saco, Maine. See Historical Collections (fourth 
series, VIII. 590 note). 
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28) A. M. study ed serm D . sic P. M. 

Sad thoughts in my Hrfc wth respect to ye state of ys poor countrey, 
fearing yet greater Judgi ; e ill success as to Armies : Bee. 1 : God 
seemes to be ag$ vs in reap, of ye season A fortnight or 3 weekes 
since it was bitter cold, yt pvis n could not reach ye Army, wn yy had 
ye Indians at an advantage. Now it is like April (some yt have bin 
in ye countrey above 40 yea 50 years gfesg yy never knew ye like 
at ye time of ye year) whereby ye Indians have an advantage to escape. 
2. people are not Humbled e Reformed, full of murmurings, e vnrea- 
sonable Rage agt ye enemy. 3. It is to be feared yt yir is guilt vpo n 
ye Land in resp. of ye Indians yea Guilt of blood in resp. of ye Indian 
so treacherously murdered at Chelmsford. I am affraid God will visit 
for yt gf. 4. one of ye great sins of N. E. is a noli me tangere, to E. 
straithandednes8 towards ministry e ye ordinances of God. 5. Magis- 
trates have no Heart to doe wt yy might in order to Reformation, 
espiy ye Governor. Nor will yy call vpo" ye churches Jo renew yir covt 
wth God. Ld be mercifull e fit for yi Holy pleasure. [46*] 

29) prpd for sabbath, examining my selfe e state bef ye Ld, I was 
not wthout Hope yt converting grace saving grace e some growth yin, 
wrought in my soul. The Ld Jesus add vnto it ! 

30) A. M. assisted in pching beyond expectat gracious quicknings 
& enlargements, at ye Lords supp. Blessed be God in ct ! P. M. mr. 
Epps pched. 

31) A. M. several visitors et P. M. heard Relatio"s of 3 desiring 
to Joyn to church. Read contents on Rev. 3. 1. 

12 m l d ) A. M. study ed serm. sic P. M. Read in Clark 2 vol. 

2) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. After mr Thacher Lect. wth elders 
et And wth old Negos who sent to speake wth me, being a Lament- 
able object, crying out yt ye devill had power over him, e yt yr was no 
hope for him, yt God. had forsaken him, e answered him not Hee is an 
old e hath bin a strict pfessor formerly, but Love of drink e a proud high 
spirit, hath brought him to ys misery. 

3) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect. wth elders, studyed serm". [47*] 

4) A. M. at church-meeting, where I read several of ye Laws re- 
specting Reformat", pticularly those Laws w c h respect excess in apparel, 
& Townedwellers being at Taverns, & solemnly exhorted ye church to 
attend ye things yr mentioned. Also I read yt w c h was recomended 
to churches respecting yr childre" of ye church, declariug my willing- 
ness to attend wt I thought ye Rule required in yt respect, I desired yt 
yy will bring to me ye Names e ages of yir children, yt I might send 
for ym, e enquire into yir spte estates &c. 

After ye church was gone C[aptain Thomas], Lake e mr Richards 
stayed, & C. Lake sd (ye other seconding him) yt wn ministers did lay a 
solemn charge vpo n people, it might take in ye ignorant, but no rational 
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men wld regd wt was sd ye more for yt. I told ym, Truth had ye 
more Authority with it wn it came in such a way, as wn a Father 
injoyoed ys or yt duty, yr was ye more weight spoke in wt was sd, bee. 
it came fro m a Father. And 1 pot ym in mind of yt scripture. Heb. 
13. 17. [48*] 

5) prpd for sabbath. 

6) A. M. Mr Gersh" Hubbard 1 probed. P. M. Ld graciously as- 
sisted me in his work. 

7) A. M. discourses wth visitors. P. M. wrote ires to £. Read in 
Clarke. 

8) A. M. Wth mr Fost r at his press &c dined at mr deanes. P. M. 
discourse wth mr Thacher, sbepard et. Read de doctoribus Misnicis. 

9) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. read Goclenij Logicae praxin. e 
Ration, disputandi. Read in Clark et 

10) A.M. studyed serm n . After Lect. wth elders, visited several, 
studyed serin. 

11) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. 

12) prpd for sabbath. 

13) Ld assisted in his work both pts of day. To him alone be all 
ye prayse. [49*] 

14) A. M. read coments in Josh. 7. P. M. visited several. 

15) A. M. studyed serrn 11 . P. M. composed ye difference between 
R. W. e his wife et 

16) A. M. studyed serm B . P. M. At Obadiah Walkers Funerall. 

17) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect. wth elders. And wh Coun- 
cil at Mr. Rowlandsons a request, to desire yt meanes might be vsed to 
Redeem his wife e children out of hands of enemy et 

18) A. M. studyed serm. P. M. read on Owen de Theol. 

19) prpd for sabbath 

20) A. M. mr. epps phed. P. M. graciously assisted in Lds worke. 

21) A. M. wth mr. Allen, Governor et P. M. studyed serrn". 

22) Fasted e prayed in my study. 

23) prpd for day of Hu m iliat n . [50] 

24) Grounds of Hu m iliat n . 1. My old sins. 2. Abiding pgs. 
3. Not being sutably affected wth ye awefull pvidences of God round 
about As to Publick. 1. ptestant Interest Low. A sad Inundat n in 
Holland. 2. In Virginia many English killed. 3. N. E. in a miserable 
state. This day fortnight Lancaster in great pt destroyed ; Many taken 
captive e killed by Heathen, mr Rowlandso n s Family carried captives. 

1 Rev. Gershom Hobart, who a year or two later was settled oyer the church 
at Groton. Together with two brothers he graduated at Harvard College in the 
Claw of 1667. See Sibley's Harvard Graduates (II. 229-234). 

2 Kev. Joseph Rowlandson, of Lancaster, whpse family was captured on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1675-6, by the Indians. 

4 
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Last 2d day, Medfield in great pt destroyed. 4. There is a Malignant 
Fever in Salem e in Boston. In diverse Houses near mine. 

Requests to God in ct 1. yt more of his spirit given to me. 2. That 
his prsence may be wth me in his work. 3. Yt my Family graciously 
prserved by him. 

As to Publick. 1. The Ld have mercy on his Jerusalem every 
where. 2 pitty N. £. 3. sanctify yes Judgis. 4. Have Compass" 
on ym yt deep suffers in ys day of calamity. 5. Restore peace to ys 
Land. 6. prserve Boston fro m desolating judgfa. Amen ! O Lord 
Amen ! 

A. M. Mr Noel prayed. Mr. Allen pched. P. M. Mr Eliot prayed. 
I pched. Ld graciously assisted. [51] 

25) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. 

26) prpd for sabbath, examining self Hopes yt grace e some grace 
in soul. 

27) A. M. graciously assisted in prayr e pching; e quickened at 
Lds Table. P. M. my br Cotto 11 phed. 

28) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. e read in Clarkes examples. 

29) A. M. studyed serm a . P. M. Read in Clarke. 

l m l d ) prpd for day of Humiliat n . appoynted by General Court. 

Causes for Hu m iliat n 1. psonal. Former pgs. And preen t evills: 
Alas I am not affected wth ye miseries of others as I sld be ; Nor wth 
ye dolefull state of ys Countrey. pride, vnthank fullness, vnbelief. car- 
nality. 2. Publick. great desolation lately come vpo n 2 Plantations. 
The sword not yet putt vp. grievous sinning e murmuring amongst ye 
people. Famine e other Judgts seem near at hand. [52] 

Request to God in ct. That more of his spirit may be given to me 
that Hee would enable me to carry it in ys day of Temptatio 11 , as shall 
be pleasing in his sight, e for ye honor of his Name. That Hee would 
bless e pvide for my Poor siofull Family. That Hee would sanctify 
yes awfull Judgts on ye Countrey. And Reverse ym in due Time. 
Rebuke ye Heathen, psy Armies. Prserve Boston fro m desolating 
Judgts. Amen ! gracious God, Amen ! 

2) I have ye greater cause to be Humbled ys day in yt my precious 
mother dyed on ys day of ye month, 21 years agoe. 

A. M. Mr Fletcher prched. P. M. P. M. [«c] Ld graciously assisted 
me in prayr & in pching also. To him be glory forever. 

3) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. 

4) prpd for sabbath [53] 

5) A. M. Mr Corlet pched P. M. graciously assisted. 

6) A. M. Read contents in 2 Tim. 3. 5. sic P. M. Read in Owen 
Theol. 

7) A. M. mr Higg. wh me et Interrupted in studyes by visitations 
et P. M. studyed serm B . 
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8) A. M. studyed germ , sic P. M. Bead in Clarkes examples. 

9) A. M. studyed serm 11 . After Lect. wth elders. At night studyed 
serm. 

10) A. M. studyed serm 11 . P. M. at Nathan Rainsfords 1 Funeral. 

11) prpd for sabbath. 

12) A. M. Mr 6ersho m Hubbard phed P. M. graciously assisted in 
Lds work. 

13) A. M. wrote ire about Renewing Covi. P. M. at S. Greens et 

1 4) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. supped at Mrs Hoars. [54] 

15) A. M. studyed serm°. sic P. M. Read Clark 2 d vol. 

16) A. M. studyed serm 11 . After Lect. wth elders. And wth mr 
Thacher studyed serm". 

17) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. visited Mr Wigglesworth, 
G[aptain William]. Davis, Mrs Win slow yy being sick. 

18) prpd for sabbath. 

19) A.M. Mr Epps prched. P. M. graciously assisted. 

20) A. M. visitors wth me. P. M. wth mr Tbr e mr All. about 
Lres to ministers et studyed serm . at night. 

21) studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. 

22) Fasted e prayed in my study, e prpd for Lecture. 

23) A. M. prpd for Lect. Assisted in some measure in Lds work. 
After Lect. wth elders, e wth mr Rowlandson et [55 J 

24) A. M. studyed serm D . sic P. M. 

25. 1676. prpd for sabbath, examined my selfe by ye signs of vp- 
rightness in Scudders dayly walk, e by ye signs of a godly man in Byfield, 
as also by ye markes I am wont to examine by ; & I was not wthout 
Hope yt a work of grace is wrought in my soulj e some growth yrin. 
Ld Jesus perfect it. 

26) graciously quickned at Lds Table ys day & assisted in pching 
both pts of ye day 

27) A. M. Read in Owen de Theol. P. M. visited several widows 
et Read in Clark 

28) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. Read in Clark 2. vol. ad finem vsq. 

29) A.M. studyed serm . After Lect. at Mr. Thachers, C[aptain 
Thomas]. Lakes et studyed serm 11 . 

30) A. M. studyed serm°. After Lect wh elders, visited Governor 
Winthrop 2 who ill &c. [56] 

31) A.M. studyed serm". P.M. discourse wth my br Tim. studyed 
serm*. 

2 m l d ) prpd for sabbath 

2) A. M. Mr Gersh. Hubbard prhed P. M. graciously assisted in 
Lda work. 

1 A merchant of Boston, who had previously been a cooper at Charlestown. 
9 John Winthrop, Jr., Governor of Connecticut, who died on April 6. 
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3) At Cambridge ys day, where ye Corporation mett to consider of 
Colledge affairs. 

4) A, M. wrote tre to Dr Owen &c P. M. visited Governor Win- 
throp who sick, e C[aptain]. Davis et. Read in Dr Site, et 

5) A. M. read in Dr Sibs. P. M. at G. Wilms burial, studyed 
aerm*. 

6) A. M. studyed serm n . Interrupted in study wh Sams* illness. 
After Lect. wh elders. And discourse wth elder Humphrey et. 

7) A. M. studyed serm B . sic P. M. onely disturbed wth Sams, 
illness. 

8) prpd for sabbath. [57] 

9) A. M. graciously assisted in Lds worke. P. M. Rowlandson 
pched. 

10) A. M. Read Mortons Hist, of N. E. P. M. at Governor Win- 
throps Funeral. Read in Morton. 

11) A.M. Read in Hall of Magistrates. P.M. read coments on 
1 Pet. 4. 17. 

12) A. M. at chrch-meeting where Mr Alcock & Mrs Moulder, 
made Relations et P. M. visited several, studyed serm n . At chrch- 
meeting. I ppounded yt church wld looke after further supply as to 
ministry but yy not willing, but desired deac. to distribute out of con- 
tribut n towards such as sld occasionally ph, 10* et 

13) A.M. studyed serm 11 . After Lect wth elders. At Mrs Wades. 
S. Greens et. 

14) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. 

15) prpd for sabbath. 

16) A. M. Mr Hubbard prhed. P. M. Assisted graciously. [58] 

17) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. visited several who sick, e 
studyed serm 11 . 

18) Fasted e prayed in my study, wth hopes of gracious acceptance 
in Jesus ct 

19) prpd for day of Hu m iliat° at old Meeting House. 

20) Day of Hu B iliat n at old meeting. A. M. mr Noel prayd, e mr 
Allen pched P. M. mr Allen prayd, e 1 pched & prayd. graciously 
assisted in Lds worke. 

21) studyed (& also comitted to memory) a whole sermon ys 
day. 

22) prpd for sabbath, examining selfe, hopes yt grace & some 
growth yrin wrought in my soul. Let Jesus Christ carry it on to 
pfection ! 

23) A. M. graciously assisted in Lds work quicknings at Lds 
Table. P. M. mr Wiswall prclied. 

24) A. M. Read iu Hall on 2 Tim. 3. dined at mr. Diers. P. M. 
visited several. Read in Owen Theol. [59] 
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25) A. M. read in Owen de Theol. P. M. vkited mr Tb. Sbeaf mr 
WiggL. Bead in Owen, e Clark examples. 

26) A. M. study ed serm*. After Lect. wth elders et. Read pays 
oat of £. et. 

27) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect at Maj. Willards l Funeral, et 

28) A.M. discourse wh br J. C. P. M. at mr Lidgets 3 Funeral, 
studyed serin". 

29) prpd for sabbath. 

30) A. M. mr Hubbard pched. P. M. graciously assisted in Lds 
worke. 

3^ l d ) A. M. wrote Hist of warr Indians, sic P. M. 

2) Wrote more of Hist, sic P. M. e discourse wh diverse elders y t 
visited me ys day. 

3) Election day. P. M. wh elders at Mr Aliens e Mr Vshers. 

4) A. M. wth elders at mr Thachers. sic P. M. e at General Court 
At evening prayed wth Hannah Collioot who lay a dying. [60] 

5) Little sleep in night bee. of Naths. Illness. A. M. wrote more of 
History. P. M. studyed serm B . 

6) A. M. studyed sera". P. M. at burial of Hannah Collioot. visited 
mr Deering et 

7) A.M. Mr Arnold prched. P. M. my br J. C. pched. 

8) A. M. wrote exh. sic P. M. Much of Time taken up wth visitors. 

9) Grounds of Hu^iliat* bef ye Ld. psonal. old sins. Abiding 
pgs. Bodily distemps prevayling vpo n my children espfy Nath. & Sam. 

Publick. The Good People in E. are still exposed to sufferings. In 
Virginia ye Indians Cutt off many of ye english. N. E. is in sad es- 
tate. The warr wth ye Indians still having little success. Nor fitness 
for deliverance, ys is a sickly time, many in Bosto" ill. some dye. 

Requests to God in ct Mercy fro m his people abroad, for N. E. 
For Boston For my sinfull Family that health may be yrin For my- 
selfe, y 1 1 may be guided e assisted as to writing de* state of N. E. et [61 ] 

10) A. M. wrote pt of exh. sic P. M. Interrupted by visitors, 
wrote more of exh. At mrs wheatons Funeral. 

U) AM. wrote more of exh. After Lect wh elders, wrote more 
of exh. 

12) A. M. wrote more of exh. sic P. M. discourse wh visitors. 

13) prpd for sabbath. 

14) A. M. Mr Willard 8 prched. P. M. graciously assisted. 

1 Major Simon Willard, of Groton, whose house there was the first one burned 
when that town was destroyed by the Indians, on the 13th of the preceding 
month. He died at Charlestowu on April 24. 

2 Peter Lidget, a rich merchant of Boston, who died on April 26. 

1 Rev. Samuel Willard, of Groton, then without a charge, as that town had 
bceo destroyed by the Indians a few weeks previously. Soon afterward he was 
settled over the Third Church (Old South) in Boston, and later he became the 
Vice-President of Harvard College. 
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15) A. M. visited several yt sick. P. M. Wrote more of exh. 

1 6) A. M. Finished exhort. P. M. at mr Russels l Funeral in 
Charles Towne. Read in morning exercise et 

17) A. M. studyed serin". P. M. at Funeral of mr Vsher.* 

18) A. M. Transcribed exh. After Lect at mr Atwaters * Funeral, 
wh A. I told him yt ye report yt he & his wife e B. d. lay all in one 
bed at Salem. Hee sd so did, e Justified it bee. intended no hurt, e it 
was his wives desire yt it sld be so. I am afraid scandal to ye gospell 
will so arise, much sin be comitted e greater Judgi hastned on ys 
place. [62] 

19) A. M. studyed serin", sic P. M. And at Mrs Wades Funeral. 

20) Fasted & prayed bef ye Ld in my study examined myselfe, & 
prpd for sabbath. 

21) A.M. graciously assisted. And quickned at Lds Table. Be- 
tween meetings prayed wh C. da vis, e Mr Thacher, who very sick. 
P. M. Mr [William] Wooddrope prched. visited 4 several sick 
Families. 

22) A. M. wrote epte ad Hist. P. M. visited sick psons vp e down. 

23) A. M. visited sick, sic P. M. in 10 sick Families ys day. cor- 
rected pt of M.SS. 

24) A. M. corrected M.SS. 

After Lect wh mr Thacher who sick, e wh mother et. studyed serm n . 

25) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect wth elders, studyed serrn". 

26) A. M. studyed serai", sic P. M. At C. davis 4 Funeral. [63] 

27) prpd for sabbath. 

28) A. M. mr 6. Hubbard phed. P. M. graciously Assisted in ye 
Lords work. 

29) A. M. visited sick psons. pvsed M.SS. P. M. pvsed my mothers 
M.SS. 

30) A. M. discourse wth friends. P. M. Read in Owen de TheoL 
At Mrs deerings Funeral, prayed wh several sick children. 

31) A. M. visited several sick psons. P.M.' pvsed my mothers 
M.SS. e took Inventory. Read in Clarks ex amp 

4 m - l d ) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect wh elders. & at Mr 
Thachers who ill agfi. 

2) A. M. visited several sick psons. P. M. studyed serm 11 . discourse 
wth my br. S. e J. 

3) A. M. Looked over, e made divis 11 of movables et P. M. prpd 
for sabbath. 

i Richard Russell, who died on May 14, according to Se wall's Diary. " A 
magistrate and the County Treasurer; a godly man." (Hull's Diary, p. 242.) 

* Hezekiah Usher, who died on May 14. 

* Joshna Atwater, who died on May 16. 

* Captain William Davis, who commanded a company in the Pequot War, 
and was also the commander of the Artillery Company. 
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4) A. M. my br. J. C. phed. P. M. my br. S. C. I prhed at 
dorcbester. [64] 

5) A. M. at Artillery elect . I refused to dine wth souldiers bee. 
it was in an ordinary, contrary to ye Law established, as considering, 
it wld not be possible to Reforme ye coffion sort of people in things 
of yt cofi, if Leaders did not set bef ym a good example. P. M. 
divided Rest of movables et 

6) A. M. wrote more of History. P. M. stndyed serin* et. 

7) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. visited several et. 

8) A. M. studyed serm°. After Lect. visited several. At Mrs 
Minots l Funeral et 

9) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. 

10) prpd for sabbath 

11) A. M. mr Emerson prhed. P.M. Assisted in some measure 
in Lds worke. 

12) A. M. wrote Ires to £. P. M. Read in Clarkes examples. 

13) A. M. studyed senn*. P. M. read in Clarke, catechised chil- 
dren. [65] 

14) Fasted e prayed in my study. 

15) A. M. Added to History. After Lect. wth elders, et. 

16) A.M. studyed serin". Read History of Severitus [Servetus?] 
P. M. Studyed sei-m". Read Franklin of Antict. 

17) prpd for sabbath, examining state, Hopes yt grace & some 
growth yrin. 

18) A. M. Assisted (in some measure) in pching e prayr. Quick- 
ened at Lds supp in last prayr. 

1 9) A. M. studyed serin", sic P. M. 

20) prpd for day of Humiliat° in o r congregation. 

21) causes of Hu ro iliat n . Publick. 1. The chls in E. in suffer- 
ing condit" 2 The sword is drawn still in N. E. 3. of late it hath 
bin a sickly Time, private, old sins, present pgs. matters of prayr. 
1. Mercy for E. 2. for N. E. 8. success to Armes already 4. yt 
peace may be Restored. 5. Boston prserved. personal. [66] 1. For 
more of cts spirit. 2. His prsence wth me in his worke. 3. guidance 
as to Labors in writing et 

A. M. Ld assisted in prayr Mr Willard phed. P. M. graciously 
assisted in ye Lds worke. 

22) A. M. studyed serm 11 . After Lect wth elders. & at Mr 
Thachers et. 

23) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. e read Coma Berenices et 

24) prpd for sabbath. 



1676. 



1 Mrs. Mary Minot, widow of Captain John Minot, whose will is dated June 5, 

7« 
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25) A. M. Mr Willard prched. P. M. graciously assisted in phing 
e in prayr. 

26) A. M. studyed serin 11 . P. M. Read in Moxon of Globes et. 

27) A. M. studyed Benn". P. M. wrote more of History. Read in 
Clarkes examples. [67] 

28) prpd for day of Thanksgiving. 

29) grounds of Thankfullness bef ye Lord. 1 . PuWick ; all those 8 
pticulers mentioned in serm B to day. 2. psonal. Former mercyes men- 
tioned in diary. 1672. p. 31, 32. of late. 1. God hath given me 
esteem amongst his people. 2. something of his prsenoe in his worke 
3. Hath prserved my habitation & Bookes, wn several ministers, (mr 
Glover, Rowlandson, duftler) in ys Land have bin deprived of such 
mercyes. 4. Hath continued Health to me. yea wn of late almost 
every body was ill of ye cold yt was epidemical, God spared me ye chief 
of sinners. 5 Hath plentifully pvided for me in yes difficult Times. 
6. He hath healed my sick children. Nath. e Sara, were both sick in 
ye spring, but God hath recovered ym. Samuel was near to death 
again about a fortnight agoe, I Fasted e prayed for his Life, & God 
hath heard me. Let his Name alone have prayse e glory ! Bless ye 
Lord O my soul ! [68] 

A. M. Assisted in some measure in work of Ld. P. M. Mr Brins- 
mead prhed. 

30) A. M. discourse wth those yt visited me. P. M. visited others. 
5 m l d J A. M. wrote additon to History & exhort. P. M. read in 

Herberts pson. study ed serm 11 , last disappointed in Helpe. 

2) A. M. mr Hubbard pched. P. M. mr Richardson prhed. I 
rode to dorchester & pched yr. graciously assisted in ye Lds work. 

3) A. M. wrote more of History, sic P. M. e wth mr Thacher et 

4) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. Read Herberts Conntrey pson. 
Read in Clarks Examples. 

5) A.M. studyed serm & . sic P.M. 

6) A. M. studyed serm*. After Lect wth elders, visited sundry. 

7) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. wrote more of History, catechised 
children. Read Mays History of warr in E. [69] 

8) prpd for sabbath. 

9) A. M. graciously assisted in Lds worke. P. M. mr Clark prhd. 

10) A. M. discourse wth mr J. R. 1 P. M. wh mr Th. at Charles 
Town to discourse wh mr. Shepd about connecticot contribut" et Read 
mr Stows tre to mr Miles. Read in Owen 

11) A.M. studyed serm 11 . P.M. listn forg child weake. [7fcw 
entry has been crossed out.~\ 

1 Perhaps John Richards, a member of his church and a prominent man in 
the community. 
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11) A.M. read in owen on Heb. 2 vol. P.M. discourse wh mr 
Th. e Mr shep. Read contents on Heb. 4. 

12) Fasted e prayd in my study. Hopes of gracious acceptance 
through ye merit e mediat n of ct. 

13) A. M. study ed serm . After Lect wth elders, e at printers et. 

14) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. read de swearing in Boreman, 
Powell et 

15) prpd for sabbath, examining selfe, Hopes yt grace e some 
growth yrin wrought in my soul. [70] 

16) A.M. assisted in some measure in Lds worke. graciously quick- 
ned at Lds supper. 

17) A. M. studyed serm B . sic P. M. e visited several. 

18) prpd for Lecture. 

19) prhed Lect at New Meeting House Assisted in some measure. 
After Lect. wth mr Thacher. At printers 1 et. 

20) A. M. studyed serm D . After Lect. wth elders. At printers et 

21) studyed serm". Read de swearing, discourse wth mr Brock et 

22) prpd for sabbath. 

23) A. M. Mr Hubbard prhed. P. M. graciously assisted in Lds 
worke. 

24) A. M. discourse wth several. P. M. visited several (dined at 
mr diers). wrote epie to exh 

25) A. M. wrote more of History. P. M. Read in Voetius. [7l] 

26) A. M. wrote eple. P. M. Read in Voetius. Hist, of For- 
mosa et 

27) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect. wth elders. 

28) A. M. studyed serm". sic P. M. read in Clark e Caryl. 

29) prpd for sabbath. 

30) A. M. graciously assisted in Lds worke. P. M. mr. [William] 
Brinsmead prhd. 

31) A. M. wth Mr Winthrope et. P. M. wh. mr Thacher, &c. 
wrote Hist. 

6 ra - l d ) A. M. Read in Cowdry e Hughs of sabbath, dined wh 
Comiss. at mr Jolliffs. P. M. Read in Owen of sabbath. 

2) A. M. wrote more of Hist. P. M. read de sabbathe. 

3) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect wth Magistrates, e wth mr 
Thacher et 

4) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. Read in Twiss e Bownd of 
sabbath. 

5) prpd for sabbath. 

6) A. M. Mr Willard prhed. P. M. Ld assisted in his worke. [72] 

1 At this period John Foster was the only printer in Boston. " An Earnest 
Exhortation to the Inhabitants of New-England " by Mather, was printed about 
this time. 
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7) Fasted e prayed in my study, though much interrupted, by visi- 
tation of those y t come to see me et. 

8) At Coifienct in Cambridge. At night wth Capt Foster * of dor- 
Chester, who desired me to have special care de his sons in Bosto" after 
his death et 

9) A. M. wrote more of Hist P. M. wth elders at Generall 
Court et 

10) This day spent wth elders in consultat". Mr Cobbet, mr 
Thacher, mr oakes, mr shepd mr Torrey, e my selfe appointed as a 
Comittee to draw vp elders answere to q. of general court, so yt wee 
could not attend ye Lecture, bee. taken vp wholly wth ys affair. There 
was a gracious prsence of God wth vs. No one but Mr Hubbard of 
Hingham, declaring nonconcurrence wth ye Rest. Although mr Eliot 
at first scrupled, yet at last Hee consented. 

11 ) A. M. studyed serin", sic P. M. 

12) prpd for sabbath, examining selfe found signs of grace e some 
growth yrin. Ld for more ! 

13) A. M. graciously assisted in prhing e prayr. some quicknings at 
[73] at Lds Table, esply in last prayr, wn I sayd vnto God. wee 
know yo wilt bestow great glory vpo n vs in another world forever, but 
shall not wee yn yrin endeavor to bring much glory vnto yee, wn last 
wee are, in ys world ? Now Lord Help vs in it ! 

P. M. Mr Bulkley prched. 

14) A.M. wrote History. 2 P. M. visited several. Read in Clarkes 
Examples. 

15) A. M. wrote rres to E. P. M. visited sick e others. 

16) A. M. wrote Hist After Lect. wh mr Thacher. Read Owen 
of sabbath. 

17) A. M. studyed serin". After Lect wh elders. At press et Read 
in Chamberlain state of E. 

18) A. M. studyed serm D . sic P. M. e read Lds day sabbath, et 

19) prpd for sabbath. [74] 

20) A. M. mr Hubbard prhed. P. M. graciously assisted in Gods 
worke. 

21) A. M. Finished Hiatory. P. M. Visited several. Read de Th 
Coinandt. 

22) At Cambridge where Corporat* mett about ch using a Fellow. 

23) A. M. studyed serm n . Read Camel e Rivet et on precept 5. 
P. M. at Peter Bennets Funeral et 

24) A. M. studyed sernY\ P. M. wth elders. At printers, eat mr 
Allins et 

1 Hopes till Foster, father of John, t lie first printer of Boston. 
« An allusion to Mather'* •• Brief History of the War with the Indians in 
NevY-KngUnd, (From June 24, 107o. ... to August 12, 1675. . . )," etc. 
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25) A. M. studyed germ". P. M. At Goveruors. studyed serin". 
Read in Clarke. 

26) prpd for sabbath. 

27) A. M. mr Willard pchd. P. M. Ld assisted in his worke. 

28) A. M. wrote tres. P. M. visited several 

29) A. M. Read of Covetoasn. P. M. stadyed serm . 

30) studyed serm D . Read in Capell Hall et [75] 

31) A. M. studyed serin". After Leek wth elders, e at Corporate 
meeting, e at br Collicots wh mr deering et 

7 m - l d ) studyed serm". 

2) prpd for sabbath. 

3) A. M. Mr. Corlet phed. P. M. Ld. assisted in work in some 
measure. 

4) A. M. Read in Help to disc. P. M. spent in visitations. 

5) A. M. Read coments in Heb. 13. P. M. visited sick psons et 

6) Fasted e prayd in my study. 

7) A. M. Interrupted wh visitats. After Lect. wth elders, dined 
at mr Aliens, studyed serm D . 

8) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. discourse wh R. W. de" Mr W. 
Hee sd, yt had heard 20 men say of me, yt if I wld leave B x y t my 
Hearers yt if I wld Leave ym I might ; e if I were gone, yy did not 
doubt but yy sld have a better, et. but named onely 2 yt dead, who I 
believe never spake so seriously. [76] 

prpd for sabbath, examining selfe, hopes yt grace e some growth 
yrin wrought in my soul. 

10) A. M. Assisted in some measure in prhing e in prayr. & ad- 
ministring at Lds Table, though not so quickned as at some Times. 
P. M. Mr Willard prched. 

11) A. M. Read in Owen Theol. P. M. In Coition where Training 
et. 1 At mra davenports Funeral. 

12) A. M. spent mostly in discourse wh visitors, espty G. Biles 2 
soch dg spie estate. P. M wth Mr T. to pswade him to pray in hs 
Familye. Read in Help to discourse. 

13) A. M. discourse wth Mr Barclay. P. M. Read Theol. of Judgt, 
e Clark de Avaritia. 

14) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect. wth elders et 

15) A. M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. e discourses wh friends et 

16) prpd for sabbath. 

17) A. M. graciously assisted in pching e prayr. P. M. mr. Bar- 
clay prched. [77] 

1 Italicized words crossed out in the original. 

3 According to a manuscript entry in an old almanac, there was this day a 
" Mock Fight. Indian Fight," presumably on the Common, as that was then the 
Training Field. See Sewall's Diary (I. 16 note). 
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18) A. M. visited several wh Mr Barclay. P. M. visited others et 

19) A. M. wrote Ires. Read mr Lawsons paps. P. M. visited 
several. Read in Owen Theol. 

20) A. M. Read dr Stoughton of Covetousness. P. M. Read in 
Hall on 2 Tim. 3. 2. At Mrs Endicotts Funeral. 

21) A.M. studyed serm n . After Lect wth elders, discourse wth Mr 
Stoughto" 

22) A. M. studyed serin". P. M. # Read in discourse of witchchraft. 
studyed senn". 

23 prpd for sabbath. 

24) A. M. mr Barclay prhed. P. M. Assisted in some measure 
though not so inlarged as at some Times. 

25) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. visited several. 

26) A. M. visited mr Lake e others. P. M. Read mr Neh. wis- 
weles M.SS. catechised e examined ch. Morals children 

27) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. read Help to disc, ad finem 
vso,. [78] 

28) A. M. studyed aerm". After Lect dined wth Cofhissioners. 
visited Mr davenport e Mr Willard et studyed serm". 

29 A. M. Read de sacrifice. P. M. rode to dorchester to visit 
Capt Foster. 1 Read in Owens exercit 24. 

30) prpd for sabbath. 

l d A. M. my br. J. C. prhed. P.M. graciously assisted. 

8 m - 2 d ) This day, Interrupted wth visitors yt could doe little at my 
study, onely wrote tres. 

3) At Roxbury where day of Hu m iliat n . At night studyed sermon. 

4) A. M. studyed serm". P. M. read de sacrificio. 

5) A. M. studyed serm". After Lect. wth elders, et Read in Syn. 
Ley den. de Missa. 

6) Fasted & prayd in my study. At night Read in Albaspinus de 
Ritib™ Ecclesiae. 

7) prpd for sabbath. Examining my Hrt e state bef ye Ld, I had 
Hopes yt grace e some growth yrin. wrought in my soul. 

8) A. M. graciously assisted, some quicknings at Lds Table. P. M. 
Mr. Rowlandson phd [79] 

9) studyed serm". 

10) prpd for day of Hu m iliat n at new Meeting House. 2 

11) Grounds of Hu m iliat\ private. 1. old sins. 2. Remaining 
pgs. 3. vnpfitableness. I doe little good in my generat n . 2. Publick 

1. In E. things sad. 2. In N. E. sword is drawn still. 3. Cont a sickly 
Time. Matters of supplicat". 1st more of spirit of ct given to me. 

2. yt my Labors may be successfull. 3. My Family blessed. 4. yt 

1 Captain Hopestill Foster, who died on October 14, 1676. 

2 Meeting-house of the Third Church. 
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Ld wld have mercy on his people in £. et. 5. That peace e Health 
may be restored to N. E. Amen ! O God in christ Jesus Amen ! 
Fast in New meeting House. 
A. M. Mr Thacher prayd e pched. P. M. Mr Allen prayd, e I pchd 
e prayd. graciously assisted. 

12) A.M. study ed serm n . sic P.M. Not abroad at Lecture bee. 
troubled wth flux. 

13) A.M. studyed serm n . sic P. M. e wrote Ire to Dublin et 

14) prpd for sabbath, e wrote ires et [80] 

15) A M. mr G. Hubbard prhed. P.M. graciously assisted in Lds 
worke. 

16) A.M. wrote ires to E. P.M. at mr Allins where read Mr 
Bonds M.SS. et 

17) At Fast in Town House wth general court, in reference to 
Messengers being sent to E. et 

18) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. Read in dark, e in cic. orat. 

19) A. M. studyed serm n . After Lect. wth elders. studyed 
serm". 

20) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. e catechised children. 

21) prpd for sabbath. 

22) A. M. Mr Willard prhd. P. M. graciously assisted in Lds 
worke. 

23) A. M. wrote defence agl mr B. sic P. M. 

24) A. M. Read Autores de sinceritate. P. M. read C. g. M.SS. 
about ye wou 

25) A. M. read C. G. M.SS. ad fin m . P. M. studyed serm". dis- 
course wh C. Torrey et [81] 

26) A. M. studyed serm". P.M. wh elders At mrs paddy es Funeral, 
studyed serm* et 

27) A. M. studyed serm n . P. M. at mrs. scarlets Funeral, et. 

28) prpd for sabbath. Read in Purchase of America et 

29 ) A. M. mr G. Hubbard prhed. P. M. Assisted in some meas- 
ure, yet not so mch inlarged bef at many Times. 

30) A. M. wrote Hist, of first Troubles by Indians. P. M. Read in 
Purchase. 

31) Fasted e Prayed in my study, some meltings of Hrt bef ye 
Ld. e Hopes of gracious acceptance, through christ. Ameu ! 

9 m * l d ) A. M. Read in Purchase. P. M. wrote more of History et 

2) A. M. studyed serm 11 . After Lect. wth elders dined at Mr Aliens, 
studyed serm 11 . 

3) A. M. wrote more of Hist, dined wh Magistrate. P. M. studyed 
serm". 

4) prpd for sabbath, examining my owne Hrt e state I had hopes 
yt grace e some growth yrin wrought in my soul. [82] 
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5) A. M. graciously assisted e quickned at Lds Table. P. M. my 
br. Cotton prhed 

6) A. M. studied serin". P. M. wrote more of Hist. At night 
Read in Clark. 

7) A. M. studied serm n . sic P. M. e at mr John davenports Funeral. 

8) prpd for day of thanksgiving. 

9) grounds e causes of solemn thanksgivings bef ye Ld ys day. Be- 
sides ye pticalars mentioned in diary. 1672. p. 31, 32. 1. Publick 
mercy es meiit n d in serm". 2. The Ld hath bin prsent wth me in his 
work. 3. Hee bath given me e my poor Labors to find acceptance 
amongst his people. 4. Hath given Health to me e mine wn it hath 
bin a sickly Time. 5. Hath graciously pvided for me, wn it hath bin a 
difficult Time. 6. Hath restored my sick children (espiy Samuel) to 
health agfi. Bless ye Lord O my soul. 

A. M. mr Hubbard pched. P. M. graciously Assisted. 

10) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. e read in Bell et At Mrs 
Winthrops Funeral. 

11) prpd for sabbath. Read mr H History of Pequot warr et[83] 

12) A. M. mr Gersh. Hubbard phd. P. M. graciously assisted. 

13) A. M. wrote more of Relat D of Troubles et sic P.M. Read 
Mort et 

14) A. M. wrote more of Relat" et. P. M. visited sick. Read vt 
pri us 

15) A. M. wrote more of Relat P. M. Read in C. Smiths experi- 
ences et. Read contents in Zeph. 3. 

16) A. M. studyed serm 11 . sic P. M. 

17) A. M. studyed serm 11 . P. M. at mrs Atwaters. studyed serm n 

1 8) A. M. prpd for sabbath, sic P. M. Read mr Hub. M.SS. 

19) A. M. mr Thornton prhed. P. M. graciously assisted. 

20) A. M. Read in Johns". P. M. wrote Hist. 

21) A. M. wrote Hist P. M. Read Acts of Coraissioners. 

22) A. M. Read Acts of CoiSiss. e wrote more of Hist, sic P. M. 
read on Rev. 3. 3. 

23) A. M. studyed serm 11 . After Lect. wh elders, studyed eerm n . 
[84] 

24) A.M. studyed serm". sic P. M. 

25) prpd for sabbath. 

26) A. M. mr Gersh. Hubbard pchd. P. M. Ld assisted me gra- 
ciously. This was ye last serm™ (fro™ Rev. 3. 3. Rtir thfo how red et) 
yt was pched in o r Meeting House. 

27) This was ye Fatal e dismall day, wn ye Meeting House e Houses 
yraboutn, e mine amongst ye Rest, were burnt wh fire. 1 The services 

1 In " Parentator " (p. 78) it is said by Cotton Mather that this fire was pre- 
dicted by his father in the sermon which lie preached eight days belore the event. 
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of ye day were such yt I could doe notb. at my study. I e my wife e 
several of my children were kindly entertayned at Mr Richards. The 
Lord reward him. 

28) This morning bef I rise, ys thought ca m e into my mind, Is Judgi 
begun at ye House of God ! Must it begin wth me ? And is this all ? 
Shall ye cupp pass away fro m me so ? My hrl was melted bef ye Ld. 
Surely, I see yt God is a Loving e tender hrted Father, inasmuch as 
Hee is pleased to afflict me Correct me wth so much gentleness. Time 
taken vp in distracts by reas of desolations w e h made yesterday. 

29) A. M. Time spent in drying my Bookes e taking care about an- 
other House et P. M. Removed things to C. Bredons House. [85] 

30) A. M. studyed serm n . Read in schindler de Moseroth. P. M. 
stadyed serm* 

lO™- l d ) visited mr Vsher, mr Thacher et. P. M. dined at mr 
Vshere et. 

2) A. M. Read in Aul. Gellius. P. M. pvsed dr Hoars Bookes. 
exercising selfe. Hopes of grace in soul. 

3) My selfe e most of o r church mett ys day at ye old church, where 
ye sacrt was administred. God hath by fire driven vs out of his House 
in one place ; but He admitts vs into his House else where, e so in Judgi 
doth rbr mercy. 

4) A. M. geting Bookes at mrs Hoars. 1 where dined, sic P. M. 

5) Removed fro m mr Richards to yt House w c h was Capt Bredons. 

6) The Time spent in setting vp shelves e Bookes. 

7) Day of Publick Hu m iliat n . grounds of deep & sorrowful 1 Humi- 
liat D bef ye Ld. * The sword continueth still in Northern pts. There is 
sickness e death in diverse places. The sad desolat 11 by Fire w c h is 
come vpo n ys end of ye Town, whereby many of my poor Flock are gr 
impoverished, e ys candlestick removed out of its place, the House of 
God is Layd wast. 

1 By the fire which took place on November 27, Mather lost " not an Hundred 
Books from above a Thousand ; Of those also he had an immediate Recruit, by a 
Generous Offer which the Honourable Mrs. Bridget Boar made him, to take 
what he Pleased from the Library of her Deceased Husband" (Parentator, 
p. 79). See Mather Papers (II. 29) in the Prince Library, for a list of books 
giren to him by Mrs. Hoar. 
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At a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, held in Boston on Thursday, January 11, 
1900, Dr. Samuel A. Green made the following 
remarks : — 

In connection with the copy of Increase Mather's Diary 
presented at the last meeting of the Historical Society, I wish 
to submit certain extracts from another diary kept by Mather, 
which covers in part the same period of time, and was received 
from the same source. The entries in this book are much 
fuller than those in the other. The extracts were made more 
than a hundred years ago by Dr. Jeremy Belknap from the 
original diary, which never came into the possession of the 
Society. Presumably he selected such items as he could use 
in his historical work, or such as interested him for some other 
purpose. Various passages taken from the volume at the 
time it was given, on March 11, 1858, appear in the Proceed- 
ings (III. 317-320) of that date. For the most part these 
extracts, then printed, related to Harvard College, and in the 
present paper none of them is repeated, though a row of three 
dots is inserted to mark such gaps. Apparently the diary was 
kept between the years 1674 and 1687, as entries are found 
during that period of time ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that more than one volume was used by Dr. Belknap when he 
made his selections. 

It is highly probable that Dr. Belknap's extracts were not 
always exact copies from the original diary, i. *., "letter-per- 
fect" copies ; but were given in a somewhat shortened form, 
though the substance was kept. In the small volume, later 
referred to, there is a citation from John Marshall's journal 
which is now in the possession of the Society. A compari- 
son between the original manuscript and the copy made by 
Dr. Belknap shows certain changes in the construction of sen- 
tences and various omissions of words, but the sense remains 
the same. There is also reason to think that fh a few places 
he has interjected expressions of his own, but in such instances 
I have not attempted to separate them from the text, or in 
any way to decide the matter ; though what he has given 
within brackets, I have added as notes at the bottom of the 
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page. From time to time he has left blank spaces in his copy, 
presumably where he was unable to decipher Mather's hand- 
writing, which is very illegible. In such instances I have 
inserted the word blank within brackets. 

Among the manuscripts used by the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
when he compiled his "Chronological History of New-Eng- 
land in the Form of Annals" (Boston, 1736), as appears from 
his Preface (p. vii), was "An Account of memorable Things 
in New-England^ from 1674 to 1687 inclusively, written by the 
late Rev. Dr. Increase Mather, in his own Hand." According 
to Mr. Prince, the manuscript was in quarto form ; and it must 
have been the identical diary now under consideration. In 
former times it was customary to describe books and even 
manuscripts by the folds in the paper, and to arrange them as 
folios, quartos, octavos, etc., though such description would 
by no means conform to the modern standard of sizes. Dr. 
Belknap's extracts from the diary are found in a small blank- 
book of 44 pages, which, since it came into the possession of 
the Society, together with a fasciculus of selections made 
by him from other sources, has been bound in half-morocco. 
These latter selections, for the most part made from printed 
sources, are not given in this paper. 

In the copy now presented, for the sake of convenience, the 
extracts have been arranged chronologically, which was not 
done in the diary. The entries cover an interesting period in 
the History of New England, and give details in regard to the 
minor incidents of Philip's War, which are not found in the 
more pretentious works relating to that event. 

[There are four entries in the diary before November 20, which 
appear in the Proceedings for March, 1858, and for that reason they 
are here omitted.] 

1674 Nov 20. M r [Samuel] Dan forth of Roxbury died, in y e 48 th 
year of his age. he was not sick a whole week. 

De<? 15. Some plantations in Long Island refused to submit to the 
Gov! settled at N York. The Gov r of N Y went to y" in person W 
120 armed men, whereupon they submitted to him. . . . 

Dec* 25. Marmaduke Johnson the Printer died in Boston. He had 
just fitted his press to go to work. He was to have printed the Indian 
bible. 

M r John Foster bought the press intend 8 to set up printing in 

Boston. 

6 
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In Feb? a report is come as if John Sausaman the Indian were 
murdered. He was one of the Indian Preachers, of excellent parts & 
as M r Eliot thinks a sincere Convert. 

News cometh that the good people in N Jersey are like to be deprived 
of all their Estates. When y c former Gov was removed & the Dutch 
took the place, the good people were glad of it & imprudently appoiuted 
a day of thanksgiving. Now Providence has so ordered that the former 
Gov is returned & in raged. Good M r Pierson was one that kept the 
day of thanks 8 with his Chh. Christians should pray for wisdom as 
well as innocency & sincerity. One imprudent act may bring a whole 
people into trouble. 

It is reported that the Gov of N York doth challenge the greatest 
part of Connecticut Colouy to be und his Jurisdic" This is like to 
cause trouble. 

At Martins vineyard diverse honest people are in great trouble, their 
estates sequestred by reason of M r M [blank] complaining to y e Gov 
of N Y. . . . 

19? 1™ I heard y* in Virginia there is a great want of Provision. 
Men & beasts like to perish, and now they say thus " New England, 
come & supply us & you shall be custom-free. This is very observable 
y* in the 1*' year when the act ag* N E was put in execution it should 
be so with y^ & that they shd be forced to desire help from N E. 

Wheat is scarce among people in Boston. There is a designe at 
N York to hinder supplies from coming hither that so the Trade of 
Boston may be diminished & their own increased. 

April 14. Cattle die at Rhode Island for want of food. 

The famine like to rage in Virginia . . . 

4 d 22 1675 Tis reported that at Nosset l an Indian Squaw being with 
child the child was heard crying 3 days before it was born. 8 

29<i 2"' j heard y* in Long Island many cattle die, cows, sheep, 
swine in abundance that there is like to be a scarcity of Provisions 
also y* scarcity begining in some towns beyond New Haven. 

In Long Island they complain of their new Gov. [Manic] Ah poor 
N E shall scarcity both of [blank'] & sp! food come on thee ! both have 
been despised. 

3 d -° This gen 1 Court sev 1 things happened troublesome & uncom- 
fortable. M r Graves being chosen a deputy for Charles town, the house 
of deputies were not free to accept of him as suspecting that he might 
be prelatical in his principles. He refused to declare what his judgment 
was in that matter therefore they would not receive him. Petitions 
came from Charlestown on his behalf but in vain, thereby many 
displeased. 

i Eastham on Cape Cod. N. B. Nobscusset is part of Yarmouth. 

* N B. There had been some difficulty in y c Chh there a little before. 
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Two men (we hear) have been at the Gen 1 Court at Hartford as 
sent from the Gov' of N Y demanding a great part of the Colony as 
belonging to N Y alledging that it was from favor only that their pa- 
tent of any use to y m so long for y ( no duplicate of it to be found upon 
Record in London. 

July. 12. We hear y* the Indians have destroyed sev 1 Plantations in 
Plym° Colony. Middlebury all but one house burnt, & at Dartm all 
but 8 houses, & most of the houses in Swansey & y* Ninicraft & 
other Sachems join with Philip. 

Tis the saddest time with N E y e euer was known. 

The Gov of N Y with 50 Men double-armed came in a hostile Way 
ag* Conecticut, but disappointed at Sea-brook, others having possession 
of the fort. 

20* 6*2 This week Cap" [Edward] Hutchinson died by the wounds 
w h he rec d of the Indians [blank] It seems to be an observable provi- 
dence y' so many of that family die by the hands of the uncircumcised. 
His Mother (long ago) & sister. And now himself. His own rashness 
brought this death on him. The last Sabbath he was in Boston he 
went out of the meeting house in a discontent, because the [blank'] ad- 
monished a [blank] that had been divers times drunk. Some say he 
refused to join, that he would hold communication with the [blank] no 
more at the Ld's table. M r Allen told me he s d so to him. 

Sep r . 1. A day of humiliation in our Congregation, because of 
trouble on acc° of Indians. The Magistrates kept Court this day, 
(when the Ld did so visibly call them & all the Country to fasting & 
mourning) whereby many kept from attending that service & much of 
the solemnity of the day lost. I was troubled at this & expected to 
hear more sad news, w eh soon happened accordingly. For this week 
news comes that on Sept r 1 the very day when we were thus fasting 
& others shd haue been so but would not, the Indians burnt 17 houses 
& killed one man at Deerfield, which I haue the more reason to take 
notice of in that my nephew Sam' Mather is Pastor there. 

This day Amalek prevailed over Israel ! fur Moses' hands were not 
held up, as should have been ! * 

The Court of Assistants condemned S[amuel] G[iles] to die on acc° 
of Rape committed between Haverhill & Newbury. They y* were sus- 
pected for the Murder not found guilty. 

Sep 14. The ferry boat coming from Charlestown sunk in the midst 
of the River. There were in y e boat 14 passengers & 8 horses. One 
of the Horses was drowned & one man of Watertown whose name was 
[John] Shadock, He had been wonderfully preserved in the fight W y e 

1 N. B. In his printed acc° of y e War he mentions y e fast & the mischief 
at Deerfield but says nothing of the Magistrates non-attendance at public 
worship. 
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Indians when Cap 1 Beers was killed. It is said that just before this 
evil befel him, he had been in y* Tavern inveighing ag 1 the Magistrates 
& that he was in drink when drowned. In the same boat Crisp was a 
passanger, who was lately tryed on [blank] suspicion in respect of the 
Murder committed in the winter, not evidence eno' to take away his 
life. He was bid not to go into the boat because of the danger, but he 
derided saying He y* was born to be hanged, will never be drowned, 
& he was not drowned, though in such guilt. It is to be feared y' at 
last hanging may be his Portion. . . . 

This week somebody in the night time erected a Pillar over the 
Quakers Graves (who were hanged) under the gallows & wrote " Here 
lie the bodies of such & such, their souls triumphing in [blank] their 
blood crying for Vengeance." This is an ill Omen. 1 

Oct. 24. This day M r Cutts of Portsmouth died in Boston being sent 
hither as a deputy. A solemn Providence y* one of the General Court 
should die in the time of the Courts session ! and he died in the Gov- 
ernor's house ! He was one of the richest men in New England. 

Nov 9. This day the House of Deputies passed the Bill for Refor- 
mation &c but the Magistrates would not pass it pretending they had 
not time. And the night after the Lord forsook the English forces ; 
for not far from Mendon Cap 1 Hinchman with his soldiers had a great 
Opportunity to cut off the Indians who were asleep in a Wigwam but 
after some firing his men cowardly ran away, when the Indians killed 
his Lieu* & another, & were mightily animated &c, a sore rebuke ! 

Alas that Reformation should stick at the head ! Lord lay it not to 
their charge, especially impute it not to the Country ! 

Nov r 15. The magistrates consented to the bill for Reformation as to 
most of the Particulars contained therein. 

Nov 18. Gen 1 Court broke up in discontent [blank] lamentable 
[blank] to the scandal of religion. . . . 

In his printed acc° of the War p. 18, he makes this observation. 

October 19 The conclusions of the Committee (viz of both houses 
assisted by ye teaching elders) respecting Reformation were signed & 
delivered into the Gen 1 Court, who voted acceptance & appointed an- 
other Committee to draw up laws in order to the establish m' &c Now 
as I remember Fox the Martyrologist observes W respect to the refor- 
mation in K Edw 6. days, y* the very day & hour when the act of 
Reformation was put in Execution at London G gave y e Eng* a signal 
victory ag 1 the Scots at Musselborough, so it was proportionably with 
us. For that day when the Vote was past the Lord gave success to our 
forces at Hatfield &c 

1 N. B. This writer deals much in Omens, & appears very superstitious, in 
many of his remarks on Common Occurrences, vide flnem hujus libri. 
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MS. 6 4 10^ This day we hear y e another of the wounded Captains 
viz Seily of Connecticut is dead. He died on the Sabbath ! It may be 
it was not pleasing to God that the English should engage the Enemy 
on the Sabbath day l l 

I hear that a strange Creature was killed at Stonington in Connecticot 
on Dec 7 15 by the description of it, it seems to be a Lion. 

ll d 11™ This day I hear that G has shotfen arrow into the midst of 
this Town. The small pox is in an ordinary ye sign of the Swan, the 
ordinary Keepers name is Windsor. His daughter is sick of the dis- 
ease. It is observable that this disease begins at an alehouse, to testify 
God's displeasure ag* the sin of drunkenness & y 1 of multiplying ale- 
houses ! 

12? The maid that was sick of the small pox is dead. 

14? A Quaker (Robert Ford) nailed a note on the meeting house 
doors in Boston, declaring that the ruin of this place was at hand. It 
may be the Lord will preserve us notwithstanding [blank] the false 
prophets so speak ! 

21 & 22* 11°* Strange warm weather like April, whereby the snow 
exceedingly wasted, & it is to be feared, that the Indians will have great 
advantage thereby to scatter & do mischief, so that the Lord seems to 
be against us still & to take part with our adversaries ! s 

Connecticot hath hitherto escaped, but many times when a storm 
oometh, the tail of it is most heavy & formidable. The places that 
shall be punished most, shall be punished at last. Lord, be more 
gracious ! . . . 

8 d 12^ Strange warm weather like May, so as that I could not well 
bear a fire in my study ! . . . 

13 d 1- This day the Indians set upon Groton, &c In the pursuit 
after the Indians Turner the Anabaptist being made a Captain had like 
to have been drowned. This seems to me an observable Providence, 
that he who had dipped others & has been the principal cause of the 
trouble raised by the Indians in that place. 

12? W Clarke's house of Plym° assaulted by the Indians this sab- 
bath day. 11 persons killd. He s d to me about a month ago when I 
told him he should not so condemn all the [blank'] Indians as he did wish- 
ing them hanged &c that their inocent blood would cry. He replied 
that he would say as the Jews did, their blood be upon me & my Chil- 
dren, which was a dreadful expression & made me fear what would 
come upon his Children. 

This week one that was taken Captive at Groton made an escape out 

1 N. B. This was y e famouB attack on the Narraganset fort, concerng w h in 
his printed ace? he says " Here was not only a Victory but also a signal preserva- 
tion, for w h let the Father of mercies have eternal glory ! " 

1 Strange! that there cannot be a warm day in Winter, but it must be a 
Weather-breeder ! 
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of the Enemy's hands. His name is Blood, a troublesome Man in that 
place ! I wish that the return of such a Man to us may not be ominous 
of a return of Blood ! . . . 

May 9 [1676]. Our army w ch is abroad met with a party of Indians 
& dispersed about 13 of them. The praying Indians did approve them- 
selves faithful to the English & did very good service at this as well as 
at other Times, inasmuch as many who had hard thoughts of them begin 
to blame themselves & to have a good opinion of the praying Indians 
who have been so generally & so sinfully decryed. . . . 

May 15. At Lieut Howland's Garison in Plym u was seen in the air 
an Indian bow pointing from East to West ! 1 . . . 

[June] 10 A ship arrived from E wherein there came one Randolph 
who bro't a letter from the K about complaints made ag* this Govern! by 
reason of Gorges & their patent & Interest in the Eastern parts. 

Discoursing with M r John Oliver he told me that when he was in the 
streights & at Venice there were 40 Protestant Ministers bro't out of 
Germany condemned to be galley slaves all their days ! Lord, pour out 
a Vial upon the house of Austria ! 

July 30. This Evening being the Sabbath between 8 & 9 a'clock 
there appeared a stream of fire. 

August 7. Some of those Indians (women & Children) who lately sub- 
mitted themselves to the English as they were gathering huckleberries 
in Concord were murdered by 4 Englishmen. A sad thing. It may 
be it will occasion the Indians to seek to revenge their blood which has 
been shed & new troubles to arise. And if Justice be not done upon the 
Murderers, God will take Vengeance. . . . 

In the latter end of August many sick with fever & fluxes (especially 
in Boston) which proved mortal. Above 50 died in Aug 1 in this Town. 
In the last week in Aug* I hear of 1 1 that died in 2 days. 

In the first Week in September 19 Persons indicted & tried for their 
lives in Boston. 

Sagamore Sam was brought in. 

Sep 13. There were 8 Indians shot to death in Boston of those that 
were bro't in from the Eastward. 2 

21. There were 3 Indians hanged & an Englishman hanged also, for 
murdering the Indians not far from Concord. Also another English- 
man that was condemned should this day have been hanged but he died 
in prison The like not known y 1 a Man should die or be sick on the 
day appointed for his Execution. A sad thing also that English & 
Indians should be executed together. 

We hear that 40 Indians have submitted themselves to the English 

1 Perhaps the edge of a cloud illuminated by the rising or setting sun. I have 
seen Hi vers appearances of the like kind. 

2 Thete were taken at Couhecho by a Stratagem of Major Waldron. 
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at the Eastward, because afraid of the Mohawks who haye killed 
several. 

22. This day Sagamore Sam was hanged at Boston. And the sick 
Englishman that should have been executed the last Week (whose 
name was Goble) was hanged with him. It seems a mad woman got 
away the rope which should have hanged the English Man, wherefore 
he was hanged with the very same rope w h had hanged the Indian just 
before. 

The same day 3 other Indians hanged, viz the Sagamore of Quaboag, 
one-eyed John, & Jethro. They were betrayed into the hands of the 
English by Indians. 

Nov. 4. Mugg the Indian Cap 1 came to Boston to treat about peace 
with the Eastern Indians. 

11. Discoursing with Mugg he told me that this winter many In- 
dians at the Eastward had starved to Death & particularly that there 
were 3 Sachems starved to Death. 

Nov. 25. A vessel from Ireland laden with Provisions arrived here, 
being sent by the Quakers in Dublin for those that were impoverished 
by the War here. 

27. a dismal day. Near my dwelling a fire broke out about 5 h 
A M. & consumed Houses & many goods. Among others my house & 
the house -appointed for solemnizing the publick worship of God were 
consumed. Yes there was a great mixture of mercy with judgf for 
tho' the wind was high yet it rained much w eh prevented the houses 
from taking fire so soon as else would have been. Also divers houses 
being blown up & the wind suddenly fallen through this end of the 
Town was in extreme danger the wind being southeast many habita- 
tions are yet spared. 

[For an extract from Captain Lawrence Hammond's Journal, which 
appears in Dr. Belknap's copy, see page 54.] 

9™ 19 dl Having this day preached from Zeph 3. 7 as I was gone 
into my study & was there walking I was much moved before y e Lord, 
using this soliloquy. O Lord God I have told this people in thy name 
that thou art about to cut off their dwellings, but they will not believe 
me, Lord who hath believed our report ? Nevertheless O that God 
would spare them &c 

Thus did I weep before the Lord. 

The next Sabbath day our Meeting house & all the neighbouring 
houses were burnt to the ground. 2 

II 21 15* The Natick Indians killed & took 50 of the Enemy, viz of 
Pom ham's Indians. 

1 The following should have been inserted before NovT 27 (it being in another 
part of I M's diary devoted to his private affairs) 

2 This last paragraph in y e MS evidently appears to have been written not at 
y e same time nor with y e same Pen nor ink with the preceding. 
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M r [Thomas] Cobbets Son returned out of Captivity. The Indians 
desire no Peace. The sword is not jet put up. 1 

March 11. Soldiers returned from Eastward they bro't ifr y m the 
bones of Cap* Lake & as much of his body as remained unconsumed 
w h was honorably interred in Boston March 13, being 7 Months after 
he was killed. He was found in the place where the Indians killed 
him. Lord be known by avenging the blood of thy saints ! 

1677 

April This month M r [Thomas] Parker Pastor of y e Chh in New- 
bury died aged above 80 years. 

In May, hear that the Mohawks are by the Encouragement rec d from 
Major Pynchon & M r James Richards who were sent to treat with them 
resolved to fall upon East Indians who have done hurt to the English. 

May. In y e beginning of this Month our meeting house was raised. 3 

June 29. A doleful Slaughter near Black Point. Tis tho't that 50 
persons were slain. There were near 100 soldiers, it is questioned 
whether there were so many of the Enemy. They fought in a plain, 
not above 5 (or thereabouts) of ours y l came off without being either 
slain or wounded. Our soldiers, some of y m basely ran away w h occa- 
sioned the slaughter. The Enemy strangely bold & courageous. So 
y* there never was a more solemn rebuke since the War begun. 

July 5. Day of public humiliation. The next day y e Indians killed 
7 persons in new Salisbury [now Amesbury]. Presently upon notice 
of the fast day a sore blasting observed upon the wheat & barley in 
divers Towns. . . . 

July 15. In the night after the sabbath a Post bro't intelligence 
t"hat the Indians had taken several Ketches belonging to Salem at 
Cape Sables. 

2 Indians were bro't to Marblehead. the Women there in a bois- 
terous rage set upon & killed them. This done upon y* Sabbath day 
[blank] coming out of the meeting house. In y e latter end of this Month 
one of the Eastern Sagamores that was stolen away & sold by Low ton 
was returned in a Vessel from Fyal. 

The New York men are erecting a fort near Pemaquid they have 
pretended a Peace with the Indians who are our Enemies & send to us 
that we may be included therein if we please. A most humbling Provi- 
dence in more respects than one. 

Skipper Howe of New Haven returned thought to be lost. He was 
driven upon an Island near Cape Sable in Nov r last no inhabitant being 

i N. B. During the year past alarms were frequent, in Medfield, Dedham, 
We v mouth & Uinghnm, which reached to Boston. People were killed in each 
of those Town?. 

8 Thi* was the House called y° Old North w h was taken down in 1776 by y* 
British troops for fnel. 
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on the Island. All in his Vessel died in a short time. He lived there 
alone 15 Weeks together feeding upon Crows, Gulls &c 

Sep 22. Sad tidings from Hatfield, y' the 19 th inst 12 persons were 
killed & 20 taken Captive. The Indians about Chelmsford withdrawn 
themselves. 

27. An alarm at Cambridge & Watertown (tho upon no ground) as 
if the Indians at Sudbury. Malignant fevers & small pox in Boston. 

Oct. 28. Indians burnt a Mill at Hadley. The public school main- 
tained out of that Mill. 

Dec. 5. A day of humiliation in our Congregat D on acc° of small 
pox. This day it broke out in 3 or 4 families. God seemeth angry at 
the prayers of his poor Creatures. 

1678 

April 10. M T [Samuel] Willard ordained in Boston. 
16. M r [Noah] Newman died at Rehoboth. [See Historical Col- 
lections, fourth series, VIII. 233 note."] 
24 A Chh gathered in Milton. 
June 6. public fast on acc° of small pox. 

19. Indians supposed Mohawks came upon Natick Indians killed 
3 & took captive 25. 

July 3. It seemeth the Eastern Indians grow more & more tumult- 
uous. 

The last Week in July & beging of August, the small pox very sore 
in Boston. 7 or 8 died in a Week. 8 buried in a day. 

Aug. 8. a Fast in y e old meeting house because of y* small pox. 
Within 2 days after 7 persons died. The next Sab 19 prayed for in y e 
meeting house. 

The latter end of Aug' & beg of Sep r the small Pox spread much in 
Boston 

This new Moon 150 Persons fell down by y c small pox. above 30 
takeu in a day. 

The beg of Sep r extreme hot until y e Sun come to the equinoctial, 
then sudenly altered. 

Sept 11. 9 persons buried in B° this day 
4 the next day 
8. 54 prayed for sick of sm pox 
15. 45 prayed for. 
22 19 d° 
29 35. <L° 
In beg Oct. sore epidemical Colds. In Salem, malignant fevers. 
Oct 12. M r [Samuel] Symonds Dep Gov r died 
13. 19 Persons prayed for sick of sm pox 
15. M r Thacher died. 

7 
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20. 30 Persons prayed for sick sm Pox. 

21. M r Bradstreet chosen Dep Gov!" 
27 34 prayed for 

Nov 3. 80 Persons prayed for. 8 dead of the disease this day. 6 
buried. I am told y* 38 died in one Week, beging of Novf 

Nwf 17. 40 persons prayed for 

18. 8 buried. 9 y e next day. 

21 An Universal fast thro* y 6 3 Colonies in special for y e rising 
% Generation. 48 prayed for sick of small pox. 

24 42 d? 

Detf 1. 46 d° 

8. 48 d° next day 12 died 
15. 14 prayed for 

22. 19 d° 
29 29 d° 

112 5 d . 12 prayed for 

13* 21 d° 

19. 13 d° 

26. 8d° 

12- 1? M r Corlet one of the fellows of the Collge died of sm pox. 

9. 3 prayed for 
16 3d? 

23 3d° 
1^2? but one prayed for 
9. 6 prayed for 
16 Not one prayed for. This day the Gov? [Leverett] died 

1679 

April 7. & 13. 2 prayed for sick of small pox. 

23. pub. thanksg in Congrega to praise God for restoring 
health to Boston. 1 

Aug 1 . 8. About midnight a lire broke out near Grosses (appearing 
first on y e outside of y* house judged to be kindled on purpose). The 
greatest part of y e riches of y* Town thought to be consumed in this 
Conflagration. £150,000 loss, if the wind had been high the whole 
Town had been endangered. The fire prevailed as far as the draw- 
bridge. The late GovVs house being made of brick was saved with 
much ado. If it had been burnt many others must have gone. The 
town house was on fire but put out. if that had been burnt probably 
y* 2 meetg H-s in y l part of y e Town must have followed. 

I was alone crying to y c Lord, to stay his hand as Amos, 7. 4. 15. 

Aug 1 30. a blazing star seen in England. 

1 In July several attempts were made by some ill minded Persons to set fire 
to houses, but the fires were extinguished. 
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Nov 15. M r [John] Whelew right of Salisbury died. 

16. Randolph the Enemy of New E rigid arrived at N York. 

March. I hear the small pox has destroyed a great part of the 
Indians about Delaware bay. 

A contest between the Gov's of N Y & N Jersey 

13. The Council ordered the Doors of the meeting house w h the 
Anabaptists have built in Boston, to be shut up. They took away their 
doors [blank] boards were nailed. So perverse were they that they 
would not meet in a private house but met this Sabbath out of doors 
[blank] their meeting house. 

1680 

May. This general Court a Woman (a member of the Church at 
Newberry) tryed & condemned on y e account of Witchcraft. 

In the Province of Maine the New Yorkers are causing trouble com- 
manding some of the Inhabitants belonging to y e Colony to submit to 
them, so that soldiers are pressed to go with the Dep* Gov 1 " [blank] in 
order to a resettlement of affairs. 

In this Month Ld Culpepper came to Boston. 

Sep 16. M r [Josiah] Flint pastor of y e Chh in Dorchester died 

Oct. 17. Sir Edmund Andross Gov r of New York came to Boston, 
tb tho't his design was to speak with the Ld Culpepper (Gov r of Vir- 
ginia) but he set sail 2 days before Sir Edmund came so that he 
returned homewards within a Week. There seems to be a special 
Providence in this disappointment at this juncture. Tis said the Ld 
Culpepper after he was abroad took some oaths from Randolph & 
Russel (who went in a vessel with him) against the Country. The 
ship reported to be leaky. The Lord can sink those that design evil 
against his Churches & Interest in N E 

In October, the gen 1 Court met at Boston, the Magistrates & deputies 
seldom agreeing in their votes. There were solemn & difficult Cases 
before the Gen 1 Court, yet they would not or did not, desire any ad- 
vice from y e Elders as in such Cases had been used, [blank] let the 
issue of things be observed & whether refusing to send Messengers (or 
an apology) upon the Kings Command do not involve this Country in 
woful troubles except strange Motions in E different [blank] what there 
is cause to fear & to expect. 

The [blank] passed a Law that there shd be 2/6 p r head paid for oxen, 
horses &c y* come out of the Colonyes 6 d for sheep &c whereby oppres- 
sion to Boston. A few such Laws would be like to cause a meeting. 

2 Negroes killed themselves on a Sabbath day. The blast at Con- 
necticut was never so great on their wheat as this year. Hundreds of 
acres will not yield enough to supply one family. A Comet appeared 
in November in the morning & in Dec r in the Even*, wearing a for- 
midable aspect. 
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Dee r 16. Fast throughout y* Colony. A Letter from the K ex- 
pressing much displeasure ag* the Colony, requiring to send agents 
within 3 months to answer Complaints especially Mason's claim as far 
as Salem 

19. Gov r Winslow died. 

21. John Russel died, the Anabaptist teacher, lately a shoemaker 
in Woburn. The week before, came out the Anabaptists Narrative in 
Print published by that Russel wherein they glory that in the Time of 
small pox none of them have died. 

1681 

This year begins awfully. The latter end of last year was attended 
with a fearful blazing star whereby the whole earth hath been alarmed. 
Now we hear rumors as if some prodigies observed in Connecticut 
Colony. Tis reported that at Wallingford an Indian appeared in the 
star (probably a phantasy, interlined) Guns & drums heard at Middle- 
town & Guildford. (In ye margin the report occasioned by a drum 
which somebody did really beat but was supposed to be an invisible 
hand.) Rumors & great fears lest N E should be involved in another 
War with the Indians. 

Feb. The coldest winter that has been known these 40 years. 

Several attempts to set fire to houses in town but all discovered. 1 . . . 

A very dry season until Aug 1 8 & 9 when God sent a plentiful rain. 

Aug. 24. The Overseers of the College met at Cambridge spending 
the day in Prayer. One special request was to entreat for more rain 
from heaven. The beginning of the next week God sent a plentiful 
rain. 

Sep r 9, M r John Foster the Printer died, a great loss to y* 
Country. . . . 

Detf 17. Randolph arrived in Boston 

1682 

This winter Simon & Squando, the bloody Eastern Indians, died *, the 
latter of w h hanged himself. 

A dry spring until April 10. 

Au<f a more plentiful harvest than formerly 

Sep r 2 a shock of an Earthquake in the night felt at Boston & 
Beverly. 

From Aug 10, to Sep r 20, a dry season h. c. all the time of the 
Comet's appearing M r Bond's coming to Boston was attended with a 
blazing star. 

1 Sereral houses set on fire in Boston & Roxburjr at different tiroes by 
Xegroet. 
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In Sepf The old Chh resolved to have M r Bond. M r Allen their 
teacher told them he could not in conscience consent to his being put to 
vote as to office. Presently upon w eh the Ruling Elder Wiswal put it 
to vote & it was voted by a major part of the Chh. 

This happens quickly after their peace made with the new Chh. It 
may be they were not humbled for that difference as they should haue 
been & so the Lord will leaue them to another schism among them- 
selves. 

1683 

Oct 27. Randolph arrived at Boston 

1684. 

Old M T [Thomas] Carter the principal Pastor of the Chh in Woburn 
died. 

1685 

Aug" 16 M r [William] Adams Pastor of Dedham died. The Ld's 
day before that, M r [John] Sherman Pastor of Watertown died 
Nov 3. M r Nat Chauncy Pastor of the Chh in Hatfield died. 
5. M r [Thomas] Cobbet died. 
This Winter the small Pox at Piscataqua. 

1686 

May 14. Arrived a frigate from E with a Commission for some 
[blank] to take the Government. 

25 The Commission was proclaimed tho* the Gen 1 Court declared 
against it and adjourned to October 

June 6. The Common prayer Worship and Baptism with the Cross 
publickly practised in Boston in the Town-house. 

The small pox spreading in the Town. 

July 1 4. A Fast thro* y e Colony on acc° of y e drought. 

Awf. A great drought swamps on fire in many parts of the 
Country, could not be quenched, the fire burnt underground in some 
places six feet. 

Dec* 20. Sir Edmund Andross arrived with a Commission as Govf 

1687 

March 16. S Edm Andros took possession of y e South Meeting 
house for y* Chh of England where they kept their good friday & y e 
next L Day kept their Easter & had y* Sac 1 accordg to the Liturgy. 

Ajt 17. S r Ed Andros with Randolph & f rest of y e Chh of E 
men bro't the Com prayer Worship into y e S meetg house. 

23. This Sabbath night was greatly profaned by bonfires, fireworks 
&c under pretence of honor to y' King's Coronation. 
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27. Sword playing was this day openly practised on a Stage in 
Boston & that immediately after y° Lecture, so y' the Devil has begun 
a Lecture in Boston on a Lecture-day wh was set up for Christ. 

May 1. A May pole was set up in Gharlestown. 

The following extract from Gapt. Lawrence Hammond's 
Journal is not found in the original diary, which is owned by 
the Society. Presumably, when it was taken by Dr. Belknap, 
it appeared in the part of the volume now missing, of which 
an account is given in the Proceedings (second series, VII. 144, 
145) for January, 1892. See ante, page 47. 

An acc° of y e same fire from y e Journal of Capt Lawrence 
Hammond of Chariest? 

Nov 27, 76 A fire brake out in Boston about 5 in y' Morng at one 
Wakefields house by the Red Lion by a candle carelessly set and en- 
lightened w ch so prevailed y* it burnt down about 45 dwelling houses, 
the north meeting house & several warehouses. The wind was S E 
when it began, & blew hard. Soon after it rained y e wind veering S 
brcvt so much rain that did much prevent further mischief which (the 
wind blowing extreme hard) it had probably laid in ashes all that and 
of the Town & endangered Charlestowne also, for many hundred flakes 
of fire came over the River & fell among houses barns &c Some were 
carried quite over to y* other side of the Town by Johnsons Brick-kilns. 
There were burnt down M r Increase Mather's house, M r Jeremiah 
Cushings, Thomas Moores, tenements all of them, which brought him in 
about 70 or 80 £ p r Ann Rents, Lieut Way's House, D r Stone's houses, 
M r John Winsle's M r Anthony Checkleys new house with sundry others 
that were considerable. About 5 houses were blown up which was a 
means to prevent the spreading of the fire. About 70 or 80 families 
dispossessed of their dwellings & lodgings some losing all they had. 

It is affirmed by Sam Kittle of our town that he standing at the S 
corner of the meeting house after it was fallen down (but all the timber- 
work of a violent flame) he saw a black cat jump in at y e S end who 
ran clear through y* vehement fire, the whole length of y e meeting house 
& saw her run out at the further end without any apparent damage; 
which must needs be preternatural. A boy standing by him saw the 
same. 1 

Nov 29. M r Hezekiah Usher married to Madam Bridget Hoar, widow 
of D r Hoar deceased. 

(Thus far Hammond's journal) 

1 Another acc° of this fire with I) T Mather's prophetic Sermon concerning it on 
y e proceeding 19 th of Nov r from Zeph. III. 7. is in the acc° of his life published 
by his Son Cotton Mather page 78. 
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PENNYPACKER'S "MEADE? UNDER SHARP FIRE. 



Recently there appeared in the New York Mail & Express a review of the 
life of Gen'l Meade (Great Commanders Series) written by Mr. Penny packer and 
published by D. Appleton & Company. 

Admirably as the "Life" is written, we must take issue with the author of 
that work who blinded by his admiration for his hero, has failed to give credit 
to one other person, who with Meade, should be awarded praise for the plans 
which placed that commander upon the pedestal. 

We notice that as long as Meade is not eclipsed by the presence of a superior 
officer, the credit for all successes is given him, with no mention of the name 
of the Adlatus whose carefully worked out projects insured the harvest. 

When the superior is present, we And the name of Gen'l Meade s Chief of Staff 
joined with that of his chief, but in such a way as to make the contrast all the 
more glaring, in other words to make the claim of superiority stronger. 

We feel sure that had Meade lived, he would have spoken in no uncertain lan- 
guage of how much he was indebted to his friend and admirable Chief of Staff. 

We are therefore compelled to speak for one who was too modest to parade 
his own accomplishments save in the line of duty. Our recital of these duties there- 
fore commences from the 8th day of July, 1863, when Major Gen ? l A. A. Humph- 
reys accepted the position of Chief of Staff of the Army of the Potomac. 

We are aware that this position was offered to him at Frederick, Md., but was 
declined because of the then impending battle which occurred at Gettysburg, 
l'enn., in which he again, on the afternoon of July 2nd, under a terrific fire which 
searched his lines through and through, and when attacked in front and flank by 
superior forces, performed a difficult maneuver, suffering heavy loss in killed and 
wounded, once more proclaiming himself to the army as a consummate tactician. 

Oar army in that struggle had lost by wounds and death two bright lights, 
who would have again made their marks had either of them had the command 
of the forces sent out to determine by what roads Lee had withdrawn from the 
battlefield, what would be the probable line of retreat of the Confederate 
army, what were the topographical features, what works had been erected, if 
any. to delay a pursuing force, and where their lines could be pierced, cut to 
pieces, and an orderly retreat turned into a disorderly mass of fleeing frenzied 
soldiers. 

Our army contained at that time the one man who was capable for such work. 
True it was he was upon the Staff, but when the affairs of a nation are at a low 
ebb, position and tradition must yield to the demand, and the Commanding 
General was at fault when he failed to avail of this, the only sure means of 
inflicting upon his enemy a mortal wound. 

That the enemy were shaken in their morale from the terrible struggle of a 
three day's battle is probably true, and a well directed thrust, pushed home, would 



have sent them flying from the field, converting the retreat into a disorganized 
mass of flying fugitives. Had a force been sent to the Cash town Pass, that of 
Fairfield would have been opened at once, we should have had some rear guard 
actions, and would have arrived upon the ground at Williamsport just as soon as 
Lee. 

How often this has been performed in past ages it is needless to point out, 
and we are of the belief such were the views of the Chief of Staff, though he 
records this affair in cautious language. See "Gettysburg to the Rapidan'*, p. 3 
& 7. The Nation held and still holds Gen'l Meade responsible for this failure, 
and no glossing over it, or meretricious treatment, can or will absolve*him from 
that glaring error. 

Gettysburg, the reconnaissance to the Fairfield Pass, the flank movement or 
march to Williamsport, Md., had by that time determined the personal equation 
of each of the several Corps commanders; of this fact the Commanding General 
must have been aware; still, in deference to the opinion of all (except two com- 
manders), the attack was put off until a better opinion could be formed of the 
strength of the enemy's works. 

"Councils of War never fight"; the personal equation is also a prominent fac- 
tor; it remained with but one man to say whether the army should fight or not; 
neither do we find the views of his Chief of Staff expressed at that meeting, 
though we are of the opinion that he was not averse to a trial of strength. 

Both armies occupied good positions; that of the Confederates covered ground 
of about ten miles naturally strong. Their flanks could not be turned; the ground 
from their left to near their right centre presented difficult topographical feat- 
ures to an attacking force; towards their right and right centre the ground wa s 
more open; though strong, it was more favorable for attacking: we should have 
lost many men in so doing, but had the attack been successful our enemy would 
have been cut in two, both roads leading to the fords of the Potomac would liave 
been in our possession, also their army. 

The strength of both armies was nearly equal. On the supposition that at 
that time it required about five thousand men to hold a front of one mile of rifle- 
pits, the Confederates had but very few men for a reserve force; that force could 
not have been larger than ten thousand. On our part, our line of rifle-pits being 
less in length than those of the enemy, we could have spared for the assault at 
least twenty-five thousand men. 

The only ground which was at all favorable for an attack was opposite our 
left; though some features of it were unfavorable, they were not insurmount- 
able. We refer to that portion which is crossed by the Williamsport road, not 
the pike. 

This ground could not have escaped the eyes of the Commanding General, and 
did not escape those of his Chief of Staff; and very likely it had been selected as 
the point to deliver the assault on the morning of July 14th, 1863, when moving 
forward that morning we found the enemy had crossed the Potomac. 

The Administration was anxious the invaders should be driven from Northern 
soil, was in fact willing to stand sponsor for failure should it take place, and our 
people would have supported the attempt, and submitted without a murmur had 
we suffered a defeat. 

We are compelled to record our opinion that the Commanding General of 
Williamsport is not the one of Gettysburg. 

When Gen. Humphreys gave testimony before the Committee on the Conduct 



of the War, his evidence was the consensus of that of the Army; a direct question 
would have elicited the answer sought; ordinarily more was kept back than 
was uttered. 

Those who have read "The Life" understand the movements of both armies 
after Maryland was evacuated; but we have something to say regarding the 
movements of the '3rd Corps when before and in Manassas Gap, backed by two 
other Corps of the Army of the Potomac. 

Had such dilatory movements, (those of the 3rd Corps of the Union Army) 
occurred in an European force, the Commander of that unit which had been 
guilty of such an action would have been brought before a court, tried, found 
guilty and shot. 

Though the actions of the Commander of the 3rd Corps ruined the carefully 
planned projects of the chief of Staff for striking Lee with the units of his army 
disjointed, the generosity of the Commander of the Army of the Potomac inter- 
ferred with the meting out to him of his just rewards, due to his incompetency, 
and he was still permitted to command his Corps. 

At that time the Gap (Manassas) was filled with blackberries, which were par- 
taken of by the troops left by Lee to hold the Gap until his army had passed, 
without their giving any attention to the Union troops, and when their bellies 
could hold no more of that fruit they withdrew, leaving to our forces such of 
the berries as they could not carry away. 

We are compelled to remark again, that with this exhibition of generosity on 
the part of the Commanding General, he must assume the whole responsibility of 
the failure to strike Lee while in march, and the onus cannot be put on anyone 
else*s shoulders. He had his remedy, but failed to use it. 

Light may be thrown upon the relations which existed between tne Command- 
ing General and the 3rd Corp Commander, wherein the latter advises the former 
how to obtain information of the enemy. See Serial No. 45, p. 607, "Official Re- 
cords of the Rebellion". 

There was at the Hd. Qrs. of the Army of the Potomac a Provost Marshal 
General whose duties were to find out* just this information, while other Corps 
Commanders could have given some, but so far as the Official Records go they fail 
to show it. 

There were other means of obtaining information, such as forcing our enemy 
to display his line of battle by a show of force on our part sufficient to cause 
Mm to display his strength, etc. 

We also perceive the magnanimous treatment of this officer's conduct by the 
author of "Gettysburg to the Rapidan", in his failure to comprehend what 
*as required of him to produce results, rendering abortive those peerless 
projects in Logistics and Strategy of the Chief of Staff of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Regarding the curious facts that both Commanding Generals had submitted 
their resignations to their respective governments, and the remarks of General 
Fitzhugh Lee upon that of Lee's "that the removal of Meade would have been an 
net of kindness to the Confederates", we agree with him, for had Meade's request 
been granted, his eminent Chief of Staff would have also been relieved, and the 
Confederate Army would then have had no difficulty in understanding the 
Movements of the Army of the Potomac. See pages 5 and 222 of the "Life". 

By adopting "the unfortunate misapprehension" of his rear-guard commanders 
to to the presence of; Leo's army at Culpepper Court House, Meade placed his 



whole army in a disadvantageous position so far as fighting was concerned, and 
jeopardized Washington, and this in the face of the advice of his Chief of Staff, 
who saw clearly what was the purport of the movement on the part of Lee. 

Just here we must admit upon the scene an aside which has more or less bear- 
ing upon the subject. 

During the discussion as to what the movement of Lee meant, the Chief of 
Staff in a very lucid manner explained the whole movement to the Commanding 
General of the Army of the Potomac who, carried away in his belief that Lee 
intended to give him battle at Culpepper, endeavored to bully the Chief of Staff 
into the same belief; some words were said bv Meade, to which no reply was 
made, the Chief of Staff simply rising from his seat on the opposite side of the 
table and looking his Chief steadily in the eyes when he abruptly left the tent. 

This was the first and only attempt at bullying his Chief of Staff, and Meade 
ever afterwards listened and heeded the advice given him. 

We have furthermore to add that the advice given and not heeded by Meade was 
confirmed that night by advices received from the cavalry, who had failed to 
transmit as required by orders information of the crossing of the Confederate 
Army on the upper Rappahannock near Sulphur Springs. 

Our cavalry were not placed there for fighting, but for the purpose of observ- 
ing and giving information of the presence of Lee as soon as possible; this officer 
violated his instructions, placing our army In a dangerous position; he should 
have been arrested, brought before a Drum Head Court Martial, tried and shot. 

Had the Chief of Staff the command of that army, such would have been his 
fate. 

News of the presence of Confederates at the Sulphur Springs, was brought to 
Hd. Qrs. by Lieut. Nicolas Nolan of the 6th U. S. Cavalry, who was shot in the arm 
whilst cutting his way through a party of the enemy's cavalry, which endeavored 
to capture him, but escaped, thanks to the speed of his horse. 

Fortune favored us there; had her face been turned away, another story would 
have been told, and the sun for Meade would have set forever. 

With the news that our right flank had 1 been turned, that Lee was nearer to 
Washington than we, with our army partly on the right bank of the Rappahannock 
and distant some miles from the other portion, though within supporting dis- 
tance, the momentous question for Meade was how to extricate himself from this 
unfortunate blunder. 

The matter was handed to his Chief of Staff, who looking over carefully the 
situation, devised the scheme whereby the army was rescued from its then peril- 
ous position. Ceaseless marching was of first importance, day as well as night: 
this the army yielded to, knowing well the situation, and legs won; without them 
we should have lost. 

During this extraordinary march of over 36 hours, the Coips Commanders rode 
in rear of their commands, ready to crush any force which might try to impede 
their progress; close communications were kept between them, (the Corps 
which was ahead and the Corps which followed); in one instance only wns this 
close union between them broken, which will now be related. 

"An army crawls upon its belly;" but in this case, legs were used in addition 
to the belly; most of our army had passed Bristoe Station, and over Broad Run. 
and were well on their way to Centieville, Va., leaving behind three corps and 
the Cavalry. These Corps were from the rear — tlie Cavalry, then the second Corps, 
mustering N0O0 men; this force formed the rear guard: but in the action fought 



at or near Bristoe but 3000 men were engaged, the balance having been detached 
as an escort to the train; beyond Broad Run and on the road to Centreville, was 
the 5th Corps, then the 3rd Corps. 

It was surmised that some force of the enemy would make its appearance at 
Bristoe; for this reason, the 5th Corps was directed not to move until the 2nd 
Corps came up, the 3rd not to march until the 5th began to move. 

By this arrangement it was expected to have three Corps ready to meet and 
crush any body of the enemy which should make its appearance at that place. 

Gen'l Warren was informed of these orders, and directed to move as rapidly as 
hs possible, and also of the probability of a force of the enemy coming down 
from the Warrenton Road to Bristoe. 

As soon as the head of the 2nd Corps" came in sight the 5th began to march, and 
upon its moving forward the 3rd marched, abandoning the 2nd to its fate. 

To the soldier the booming of cannon and the sharp rattle of musketry is his 
very life and inspiration, but here we find two Corps marching from the field of 
battle, disobeying their orders and committing an offense which for a soldier 
merits the severest punishment under the Articles of War. 

The Commanding General, upon learning that these Corps were not in con- 
nection with the 2nd, ordered them back, the head of the 5th reaching the 2nd at 
dusk; the Commander of that Corps having sometime before requested assistance. 

It was however too late to concentrate our army for a general engagement. 
The 2nd Corps had been attacked bv an overwhelming force, but held its ground, 
and when nigbt fell withdrew, not defeated, but victorious. Lee had not moved 
as quickly as we. 

Had these orders been obeyed by the Commanders of the 5th and 3rd Corps, 
we should and must have smashed in detail not only Hill's Corps but Ewell's 
also, as it was sometime before the latter arrived upon the ground, and after Hill 
bad been engaged with the 2nd. Neither would it have been necessary to put in 
that foot note which is found at the bottom of pages 20 and 21 of "Gettysburg 
to the Rapidan," and the remarks comprised in the last part on page 86. 

Thus was ruined an excellent plan which would have caught Lee when he was 
not expecting a fight. Fortune favored us, but we declined to partake of her 
favors; rebuffed as she had been, she continued to show us the way, but un- 
fortunately we had with us men who were worse than nothing, and the Com- 
manding General, so far as we have been able to discover, did not take steps to rid 
himself of incubuses who could not comprehend that which was plainly written 
for their guidance: he is therefor to blame, and more than his agents, for not 
assuming that responsibility which it was his plain duty to exercise. 

Why was not the Gettysburg order applied to these Commanders? The cause 
of the Union was imperilled by their retention. We do not perceive any differ- 
ence in the cases. See foot note on page 148 of the "Life'\ 

And how must the Chief of Staff have felt when he saw the results of his 
careful work set aside as so much waste paper, work which caused much 
thought and care! Did he repine? No, not at all, but set to work with the same 
vigor, and devised other plans which were ruined by men intrusted with large 
commands. Is it any wonder that Lee was puzzled by the movements of Meade? 
No not his, but those of his Chief of Staff? 

The putting together of a complicated machine, all its parts turned to a nicety, 
involves a thorough knowledge of what it shall accomplish; smoothness of work- 
ing is essential to complete success. As the operations above described required 



nicety of adjustment to prevent friction, it lias been with us a matter of wonder 
why representatives of the Commanding General were not present with the 5th 
and 3rd Corps, armed with authority to compel compliance with the orders, 
which would have insured harmonious working. 

One of these Corps Commanders had previously developed a weakness which 
had ruined one project, and here is another one afflicted with the same disease. 

Tonics are administered to give strength to a weak member of the machine, 
and the symptoms of a break down are recognized long before its appearance: 
hence we fail to appreciate the "shaking objects of a rage so magnificent that it 
seemed capable of moving mountains." 

The collapse has occurred; tonics are now of no avail, their administration but 
aggravating instead of strengthening. 

Lee retires to the Rappahannock, and takes up a position upon the west bank 
of that river, his right resting at Kelly's ford, his left at Bealton. holding a bridge 
head upon the left bank and constructing cantonments for his army. The army of 
the Potomac advances; the 5th and 6th Corps form the right of our army, the 1st, 
2nd and 3rd Corps the left, numbering about 30,000 men. Opposing them were 
two divisions of Confederate troops of about 10,000 all told. At this ford (Kelly's) 
was an intrenched picket post held by some 300 men: we ford, attack this post 
with one brigade of troops and capture it, killing, wounding, and taking prison- 
ers 300 in all, but fail to capture the high ground in rear, and move forward and 
towards Brandy Station as directed in the orders. 

Oh that we had there some Roman or Napoleonic Commander to show our Gen- 
erals how to ford a river, not by a brigade but by divisions, and once across how 
to push forward and engage our foe, not allowing him to slip through our fingers 
as Lee of did that night! "Ye Gods and little fishes!" what a pother about the 
capture 300 men by 30,000, when more could have been gathered in by a more 
skillful fisher! 

A ••tool" which has lost its edge is sent to the repair shop and inspected: if 
worth the trouble it is honed, if not it is thrown aside as worthless. Of such a 
character was the Commander of the 3rd Corps that no amount of honing could 
make his edge hold for any length of time, though possibly a representative of the 
Commanding General sent to him and remaining there, when the operations of 
the Campaign began, might have produced better results by constant association 
with the oil stone; but this does not appear to have been done. 

He had failed in two important operations of the army and ruined combina- 
tions of a profound character, was still with the army, held command of one 
unit which was composed of as good material as any in the army, and he should 
not have been permitted to nullify its character. 

Officers of high rank are assigned to the command of Corps by order of the 
President of the United States, and he alone can relieve them of that command, 
unless they are entirely unfitted for it. Politicians sometimes prevent such a 
relief; but if the facts are represented forcibly without malice, the order of the 
Commanding General will hold, and the officer's connection with the army is 
severed, forever. The good of the country is sought, not revenge. 

Such drastic measures had once been applied to certain officers of our army, 
and the action of the General approved by the highest authority in our land. 
The same action could have been applied in this case but was not The question 
will arise in the minds of all candid readers who was most to blame in the cam- 
paign of "Mine Run", the General, or one of his agents.The "love" of his Corps 



Commander in this case ruined the General. 

Time and space are the two elements which enter into the calculations of the 
marches of an army. These must be known to the utmost nicety. Topographical 
features must be grasped— whether the country is hilly or flat, the nature of the 
*oil, ravines, water courses, width of roads, bridges, good condition or not, 
streams, wood, water, and grass, fords, depth of same, velocity of streams, 
nature of bottom, whether sandy, muddy, or rocky, height of banks of the 
streams. 

This being acquired, then comes the depth which each of the several arms of 
the service will occupy, from the head of column to the rear. 

In an army there are but very, very few men who, knowing all of the above, 
are unable to work out correctly just how long it will take an army to reach 
a certain place, starting from a given point and moving a certain number of miles 
an hour including halts. 

Let there be taken for the sake of illustration the space which is occupied by 
a footman, a mounted man; and a guu horsed by six horses. 

When in line, a footman occupies a frontage of 30 Inches, and a pace is equal 
to 30 inches. A Company of infantry is now 104 strong; when in double rank 
it presents a front of 52 men; therefore the frontage occupied by a company will 
be 52 multiplied by 30, and will equal 1560 inches. 
P*«| A Battalion is composed of four companies, with intervals of 90 inches between 
tympanies, ofwhich there are three, equal to 270 inches, therefore the frontage 
will be 1560 multiplied by 4, plus 270 inches; equal to 6510 inches. 
M»j A Regiment is composed of three battalions of four companies each , with intervals 
of 24 paces between battalions, of which there are two, equal to 1440 inches. The 
Sergt Major is posted on the left of the regt, nt an interval of six paces, equal 
to 180 inches: the Band is posted 24 paces from the right of the regt, and oc- 
cupies a front of 24 paces; 24 paces standing to its right is the Colonel; color 
party, 4 men multiplied by 30 inches, equals 120 inches.; therefore the frontage 
of a regt will be 6510 multiplied by 3, plus 1440, plus 180, plus 720, plus 720, plus 
"20, plus 120, which equals 23,430 inches or 651 yds. 

With brigades composed of 3 Regts. of 3 batts. each, with intervals of 60 paces 
between regts. ofwhich there are two, the frontage will be 651 yds. multipliedby 3 
plus 100 yds. which equals 2053 yds. 

With divisions composed of 3 brigades, of 3 regts. each, with intervals of 100 yds. 
between brigades, the frontage. 2053, multiplied by 8, plus 200 yds. equals 6259 yds. 

Corps composed of three divisions of 3 brigades each with two intervals of 100 
Ms. each, gives a frontage 6259, which multiplied bv 3 plus 200 yds. equals 18977 

yds. 

In tha Artillery for a Corp3, composed of 6 batteries of six guns each with cais- 
sons, battery wagons and forges, each gun horsed by six hors«s, each gun, caisson, 
battery wagon and forge is allowed 15 yds in depth; between muzzle of gun and 
Worses following 4 yds. are allowed; therefore the frontage of a battery will be 
U multiplied by 15 yda. plus 13 intervals of 4 yds., which equals 276 yds ; and six 
batteries will occupy a distance of 276 yds. multiplied by 6, plus 5 intervals of 28 
Hr *l one-half yds., plus 28 and one half yards between the head and rear of the 
different arms of the service, equal to 1855 and one half yds. 

In a Regiment of Cavalry composed of 3 squadrons of 4 troops each, each troop 
'•onsisting of 80 men, the intervals between troops aro 6 yds., and between squad- 
rons < 4 whi ch there are two, 12 yds., giving a frontage of 320 yds. multiplied by 3 



plus 66 yds. plus 24 yds. which equals 1050 yds. 

The depth of a Corps composed of the three arms of the service is equal to 18977 
yds. for infantry, plus 185JE yds. for artillery, plus 1050 yds. for cavalry, with in- 
tervals of 28 and one half yds. between infantry and cavalry, agrand total of 21930 
yds., or 12 and 46 one-hundredth miles, while with an advance guard, 3000 yds. 
must be added. 

To the foregoing must be added a pontoon train, ambulances and medical wag- 
ons with the necessary stores to alleviate the sufferings of the many wounded, 
and ammunition carts which carry some of the reserve supply. 

An army, to compete with its enemy, must and probably will consist of more 
than one Corps; when we grasp the vast number of the men who compose it, and of 
its impedimenta, which must accompany it, carrying forage, food, tents, medical 
supplies, and ammunition, we can comprehend the magnitude of the operation, 
and wonder how such a machine does its work without hitches. 

On the 4th of May, 1864, the Army of the Potomac, over 100,000 strong, built 
over and crossed the Rapidan by five bridges, and marched a distance of over 20 
miles the same day, and this in the face of an active, well appointed, and ably 
commanded army. 

Its train of over 4000 wagons, if placed one behind the other, would cover over 
36 miles. 

Such work requires a brain of no ordinary character, and this was that of the 
Chief of Staff. We make no comment, but ask those who read to reflect upon 
this matter, which lias been compressed in a few lines. 

To show the immensity of such an undertaking we submit the following to 
prove what length of time must elapse before the last man moves, when a small 
command consisting of a battalion of infantry, one battery of artillery, one squad- 
ron of cavalry, is leaving its barracks, at the rate of march of 3 miles an hour 
including halts. 

A Batt. of Infantry equals 180 yds., a Battery of Artillery equals 276 yds., and a 
Squadron of Cavalry equals 388 yds., a total of 794 yds. At 3 miles an hour, each 
mile will take 20 minutes, each yd. will take 20 divided by 1760 yds. in a mile, 
equal to one eighty-eighth of a minute; 794 yds. divided by 88, gives 9 for an ans- 
wer; therefore 9 minutes must elapse before the last man leaves the barracks. 

Suppose this column deploys for action, the infantry forming on the left of the 
road, the artillery coming into action on the right of the road and in line with the 
infantry, the cavalry forming on the right of the artillery, the last two to move 
at a trot, after the infantry have left the road. 

The infantry before its last man has left the road must move 180 yds., which 
will take 2 and one twenty-two sixtieths of a minute. 

Now Cavalry in addition to moving over its own length must move over the 
distance occupied by the artillery in column of march, plus the interval 
between these arms, plus the frontage of the artillery in action, which diatance 
will be as follows: — 

Length of battery in column 276 yds, interval between infantry and artillery 
28 and one half yds., frontage of battery in action 19 yds. multiplied by 5, which 
equals 95 yds. Interval between cavalry and artillery 28 and one half yds. Space oc- 
cupied by cavalry in march 338 yds., a total of 776 yds. before the last man is in 
line of battle. 

At a trot a horse covers 235 yds in a minute; therefore it will take the cavalry 
2 and twenty-six sixtieths of a minute before they are in line of battle: re- 
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ducing fractions, we find that it will take this small force to march, and form 
line of battle, roughly about 14 and one half minutes. 

How accurate must be the calculation for an army, so that there shall be no 
interference one with another! 

The above computations were called forth by "The Life 1 ', quoting from "Swin- 
tonV remarks on this operation. "Mine Run".' See page 244, 245 of the "Life". 

After the "Mine Run" affair, Lee disposed his army as follows: Hill's Corps 
near, and guarding the fords of the Rapidan, E well's at Orange Court House, 
Longstreet at Gordons ville, each of them a little more than a day's march from 
each other, thus presenting a fine opportunity for engaging each of them sepa- 
rately when the weather was favorable. 

Durirg a winter some days present themselves when the weather is severe, 
freezing the roads and. streams. Plans anticipating such conditions had been 
(irawn up by the Chief of Staff, when this chance so eagerly waited for was 
ruined by the receipt of a telegram from Gen'l Butler at Fortress Monroe, asking 
the cooperation of the Army of the Potomac in futherance of his plan for the 
release of the prisoners of war held at Richmond, Va., Washington directing 
cooperation. Accordingly Sedgwick, then in command, made a demonstration in 
his front, all flank movements being impracticable by reason of weather and the 
roads, though before doing so a telegram was written by the Chief of Staff, and 
signed by Sedgwick, which stated that "the demonstration might spoil the chan- 
ces for the future". See page 72, Gettysburg to the Rapidan. 

The demonstration at Morton's Ford proved that had the roads and weather 
been suitable for moving the army, a well arranged plan for surprising them at 
the ford and throwing a large force quickly over the river would have been suc- 
cessful; their intrenchments taken at this point and at Raccoon's Ford, would 
have been turned, and their army encountered in detail. See same authority p 74. 

Had the weather been freezing, the demonstration would have been converted 
into a real one, and the Confederate Army beaten; but the query arises to whom 
should the credit of this victory belong: not to Sedgwick, for he was only tempo- 
rarily in command, and could have had no plans, for such are not made in a 
short time, and the permanent Commander was at that time absent. Would it be 
given to the Chief of Staff, whose plans thev were? And would the "Life" have 
devoted more than two lines to describing this operation? 

Lee saw the point and corrected his position at once; the opportunity passed, 
and never presented itself again. 

We fail to see in what manner the Army of the Potomac gained in the "superi- 
ority of numbers," unless it be by the addition of the 9th Corps, whose strength 
was made up mostly by men who had just entered the service: old soldiers well 
know how much reliance can be placed in such troops. The mobility of the Army 
vras lessened by the breaking up of two Corps, distributing them amongst the 
other three; for in the country (wooded) in which the army was then moving 
retarded marching resulted from the excessive strength of the Corps. 

Corps of less strength would have answered the purpose better, would have 
l*en more directly under the eyes of their Commanding Officers, and time would 
havebeen gained in the receipt of orders, while the time in making connection, 
each with the other, would have been shortened. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army of the Potomac was in favor of small units, and 
gives his reasons for such preference. See page 3 of the Virginia campaign of 
1*64 and to. 
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As to the Corps commander who "unwittingly twice robbed Meade of victories 
through incompetence", and the '-advancement of Grant", we have this to say. 
Meade had with him not only the opportunity but the means to rid himself of 
tools which could not hold their edge, and failing to use them, cannot complain 
of the presence of the Lieut. Gen'lin the field with the army which he, Meade, 
commanded. S«*-^fc.2*f ^mL^T 

It is one of the principles of law, that no man can take advantage of his own 
wrong. Se e page 000 of the "Lif e". 

We dissent from the views as expressed on page 262 of the "Life", of Meade 
surprising Lee on four different occasions: it was not he, but the admirable 
Chief of Staff of the Army of the Potomac, who surprised Lee on these occasions; 
his eyes saw farther into those matters than Meade^, Tlusevidence existsAnJ^ 
serial nos. 45, 48, 49, war of the Rebellion, official 'g woffi fcid his dispatch^Rnr^ 
on file at the War Dept. U. S. A. 

We now notice that for the first time the Chief of Staff's name is mentioned on 
page 266 of the "Life"; previous to this naming, any reader would have derived the 
impression that such an office was useless to the Commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, for on all the pages which have preceded no. 266 there is no mention 
of that name in that capacity. This could not have been an oversight on the 
part of the Biographer, but has arisen from his desire to put forward the claims 
of his man in stronger light, but as we have said above '-it being determined to 
move by Lee's right flank, Humphreys, Meade's Chief of Staff was requested by 
Meade to prepare a project for the movement. Humphreys sketched two plans, 
one of them turning Lee's right by the Catharpin and Pamunkey roads which 
was adopted, and in conformity with it Humphreys prepared the order". 

At this stage of this review of the "Life" we make this statement: all of those 
able movements previous to the arrival of the Lieut. Gen'l and his accompanying 
the Army of the Potomac in the field, were not the results of the brain of Meade 
but were due to the brain of his Chief of Staff, and it was due to him 
that "during this whole period the Union army met with not a single reverse 
or disaster, although Lee tried against Meade's armor (not Meade's but Hum- 
phrey's) every spear that he knew how to wield". See the Despatch Book. 

The writer of this review believes that when the history of that war is written. 
Humphreys' name will appear in letters of gold, and his great services in that 
great struggle will receive their reward. 

As to the battle of the Wilderness, we have this to saj : Lee moved quicker 
than he did at Mine Run, and endeavored to strike us in flank, whilst in nftarch 
his movement forced us to halt and fight. 

The orders from Hd. Qrs. of the Army of the Potomac dated May 7tft, 1864, at 8 
P. M. for the Cavalry were as follows: "J|l8, Major General Sheridan commanding 
Cavalry Corps will have sufficient force on the approaches from the right to keep 
the Corps commanders advised in time of the approach of the enemy". See p. 425. 
appendix G, of the Virginia campaign 1864 and '65. 

Upon arrival at Todd's Tavern at midnight of the 7th of May, 16*64, two divisions 
of Cavalry were found encamped there, and not where they should have been 
under the above quoted order. 

Duplicating the orders "with his own hand" were of no avail to us, for then 
the roads to Spottsylvania from our right were in the hands of the enemy, and 
this fact was known to the Chief of Staff, at the date of their being written and 
sent. 



The "intelligent use" of the cavalry at that time was useless. We are not criti- 
cising anyone in this reply but the writer of the "Life". Acknowledging that 
Cold Harbor was an important point to the army "and on its extension on 
the left", it was of more importance to us for the contemplated crossing .of the 
James River, as from that place roads lead down to the points which had been 
selected for the crossing, and that was the reason why it was of such vast 
importance to the army. See page 307 of the "Life". 

On page 322 of the "Life" we are informed: "The details of the movement 
upon Petersburg from Cold Harbor had been elaborated by Meade and Hum- 
phreys, the two great masters of logistics in the Union army, with a care that 
left nothing unprovided for". Now turn to page 201 of the Virginia Campaign 
of 1864 and 65. and see what the Chief of Staff has to say upon this same subject. 

"In preparing the programme of the movement, it appeared to me (equivalent 
to the pronoun I) important that Gen'l Warren should move out the Long 
Bridge road, not only far enough to cover the crossings of the Chickahominy by 
the army, but so far as to hold the bridge over the White Oak Swamp, and to look 
towards the three roads to Richmond already mentioned, which substantially 
met at Riddle's shop, about a mile in advance of the position Qeneral Warren 
was directed to take. 

"He could not well advance to Riddle's shop, since that would have exposed him 
to an attack in rear from White Oak Bridge. It was expected that such 
a movement by General Warren would deceive Lee, and give him the impres- 
sion tliat the Army of the Potomac was advancing upon Richmond, or if in- 
tending to cross the James, that it would do so near Malvern Hill, at City Point, 
or above. The movement made the desired impression upon him, and to a 
greater extent than was contemplated, for as we shall see farther on, he was 
uncertain what the Army of the Potomac was doing until the afternoon of the 
17th of June". 

At that time (the 17th of June, 1864) three Corps were at Petersburg, Va., and 
again on page 214, of the same work, we find the facts stated as follows for the 
16th of Jnue, same year: "At half past ten A. M. he (Lee) telegraphed Beauregard 
that he did not know the position of Grant's army, and could not strip the north 
bank. At 3 P. M. he telegraphed he had not heard of Grant's crossing James 
Hiver. At that hour only the Sixth Corps and Wilson's cavalry remained on the 
north bank". 

We have convicted the writer of the "Life" of appropriating for his hero that 
which does not belong to him. But further, we find in Mc Clure's Magazine for 
the month of May, 1898, some reminiscences of Charles A. Dana, Ass't. Sec- 
retary of War who was with Gen'l Grant. On page 85 of this magazine appears 
the following: 

"The Fifth Corps having prepared the way, the whole army left the lines about 
Cold Harbor on schedule time, just as soon after nightfall on the 12th as its 
Movements would be concealed from the observation of the enemy. It was in 
drawing orders for such complicated movements as these, along different roads 
and by different crossings, that the ability of Gen'l Humphreys, the Chief of 
fctaff wa8 displayed. Everything went perfectly from the start". 

We again assert that it was the Chief of Staff's projects which were responsi- 
ble for the surprise of Lee on four occasions, viz, "Manassas Gap, Rappahannock 
Nation. Mine Run, and the winter reconnoissance under Sedgewick'', and in 
foi« we are supported by the unanimous voices of all officers of the Army of the 
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Potomac, to whom Humphreys was well known. 

These four examples just stated, the project for crossing the James River (elab- 
orating), and the forcible Impression made upon Lee just related, together with 
the instructions prepared for the assault upon Petersburg on the explosion of the 
mine, to be related further on, form brilliant examples in the art of Strategy, Lo- 
gistics and Tactics, stamping the author of them a consummate commander, and 
it has been said of him, "If fortune had favored him with independent command, 
it is certain that the country would have been the gainer". See the memoir read 
before the National Academy of Sciences, April 24, 1885, page 11. 

Respecting the mine at Petersburg, Va., on page 330 of the "Life" there is an en- 
comium bestowed upon the Commander of the Army of the Potomac by the Com- 
manding General of all the Armies of the United States. We quote it: " Meade's 
preliminary orders were so exact as to cause Grant to say, at the later investiga- 
tion, that they could not be improved upon with all the light of subsequent results, 
and that if they liad been obeyed Petersburg would liave been captured*'. 

Remembering what has been said of the Lieut. Gen'l by the writer of the "Life" 
we are surprised that his testimony should be brought forward to the support of 
Meade, but that our readers may know who was the author of the project/for 
the assault after the explosion of the mine, they are referred to Appendix^pS&e 
429, of the Virginia Campaign of 1864 & 65. 

The office of Chief of Staff was not a clerkship for the recording of the orders 
of the Commanding General of the Army of the Potomac, neither was it a fifth 
wheel. That office was distinct and separate, as has been clearly defined in this 
reply. Were it clerical, that position would have been spurned by Gen'l 
Humphreys, whose high spirits and just regard for the rights of the office were 
well known to the army. 

We notice in reading the "Life" that whenever the Commanding General of the 
Army of the Potomac has need of assistance in maintaining his position, (accord- 
ing to the ideas of his Biographer) the Chief of Staff is brought forward in sup- 
port, thus proving his opinion as of great weight, though the readers of the 'Life'' 
would not suspect his presence with that army, and his assistance to it. in the 
chapters which have preceded that numbered 18. 

We gratefully acknowledge the intended compliment, but declare in the same 
breath that placing him merely upon the same platform cannot be entertained 
for one moment, of one who possessed such commanding abilities, not only in 
science and letters, but in that of the Art of War. 

Of the disaster which befell the 2nd Corps at Ream's Station in August, '64, we 
read on page 336 of the "Life": "It was reported that the enemy was moving on 
the Halifax road, and Wilcox was ordered to use the Jerusalem Plank road, thus 
giving him a march of twelve miles". Now turn to page 280 of the Virginia 
Campaign of 1864 & 65 and see what the Chief of Staff says of this movement: 
"But by the plank road his (Wilcox's) march was twelve miles long (about the 
same length as that of Mott's troops), whereas had he gone by the railroad, which 
continued open until five o'clock, he would have had not more than five miles to 
march and would have got to Hancock by half past four or five, and managing 
his movement skillfully, might have taken a part of the enemy's force in flank 
or rear'*. 

The Virgina Campaign of 1864 & 65 is the history of tho labors of one man, re- 
lated in such language that one does not perceive that the author is telling his 
readers what part of the work he performed: but one who reads closely, can see 
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what he did,— a duty not of a brilliant character, because the work was of the 
closest character, but all the more arduous, in as much as each fact had to be 
given its full value before action could be taken, and when it was weighed, results 
followed of great benefit: nor was he absent from the field of battle in which he 
gloried; his fingers were upon the pulse of each great struggle; and when he gave 
his opinion it was acted upon at once; never a mistake was made by him; we are 
therefore surprised at the ingenious manner in which the historian of the "Life" 
has turned this work to glorify the one man. 

If it be true as related on page 3 of the "introductory" to the "Life ' that the 
Commanding Gen'l could tell at any time of the night when firing occurred, ex- 
actly what troops were engaged, "and if occasion required, he made the dispo- 
sition of his army without needing to consult a map", then this acquirement, 
must have resulted from his association with his perfectly * 'poised" Chief of Staff, 
who possessed this peculiar gift to a degree remarkable, and this is the first time 
we are made aware some one else had it. We should certainly have heard of it 
from our connection with the Hd. Qrs. of the Army of the Potomac. 

We now return to page 5 of the "introductory" chapter which states as fol- 
lows: "In his address before the Society of the Army of the Potomac, June 12th 
1899, Courtlandt Parker quotes from a letter written by Gen'l Lee after the war 
as follows: 'Meade in my judgement, had the greatest ability. I feared him 
more than any man I ever met upon the field of battle'. He also quotes Jeffer- 
son Davis as saying; 'My idea is that Meade was the most skillful general in 
the Federal army. Gen'l Lee once said to me, that he could understand the 
movements of all the generals in the Federal army easier than those of Gen'l 
Meade*. In a letter to the present writer, dated January 31st, 1887, Mr. Davis 
said: 'I had a high opinion of and sincere regard for General Meade, both of 
which were manifested long before the war"*. 

If that which has just been quoted be true, there was good reason for it on 
the part of Lee, who might say it for the purpose of exalting his own ability, 
but whilst so doing, it is very probable, he was praising some one else infer- 
entially, the one we speak for. Alas he cannot do so now, but were he living the 
author of the "Life" would be required to take back very, very many of "the 
interpretations put upon such facts (for which) the author is alone responsible'*. 

Mr. Davis and Gen'l Humphreys were friends long before the Civil War: the 
former gentlemen had the faculty of discovering men of ability, men who would 
be willing horses, who would work, and no matter what was the amount required 
of them, would accept other matters equally as heavy, requiring research, 
and the consuming of that delicate substance called "grey matter"; nor was Mr. 
Davis wrong in his selection of Gen'l Humphreys as such a man. 

We have the following from the lips of Gen'l Humphreys, who saw a letter 
written by Mr. Davis to a friend, this friend showing that letter to the Gen- 
eral, who told of it to his very dear friend, Bvt. Major General John Watts De 
Peyster, of Tivoli, Duchess County, New York, who in a notice of the death of 
Gen'l Humphreys, published it amongst other matters pertaining to the General. 
This particular phrase can be found on page 5 of the pamphlet and reads: "On 
the other hand, one of the leaders of the Rebellion, in many respects its Arch 
magus, after the four successive changes in the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, observed: 'They have not got the right man yet, and they never will 
have him until they appoint Andrew Atkinson Humphreys'"; again same page, 
"An officer in the Rebel Army, who occupied a very conspicuous position, a hard 
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military student, and well versed in military operations, remarks in substance, 
that 'while he looked upon Hancock as the best fighter in the Army of the 
Potomac, Humphreys was best fitted to command it'". "Humphreys' leadership 
and soldiership'', was the attest of a veteran observer, "were so unobtrusive that 
the country was not aware of what an able man it possessed in him." A Major 
General, himself very distinguished, experienced and esteemed, who occupied- a 
position which gave him the amplest opportunities of judging, said that he * 'con- 
sidered Humphreys, take him all in all, the best General in the Army of the Po- 
tomac, or the best fitted to command it." Another officer, whose peculiar, va- 
ried and constant service gave him unusual advantages for judging and compar- 
ing, said a very handsome thing of Humphreys: "For general as well as inti- 
mate acquaintance with the country in which he (Humphreys) was operating, 
and the troops against whom he was engaged, m fact, the general relative situa- 
tion of affairs, Humphreys was second to no other Union general." Another 
gallant soldier remarks, "Take him all in all, soldiership, culture, science, gen- 
eralship, manners, lines of thought, social relations, dispositions, intention and 
energy, friendship and affection, he realized the words of another unfortunate, 
the poet, George Brook ford, singing over the grave of a national hero. 
'The noble heart, the master mind. 
The chief that knew no fear, 
And leaves no warrior peer behind, 

Lies sleeping soundly here. 
When riding 'mid the battle's blaze, 

His eye with soul afire, 
The traitor foe stood still to gaze, 
And wonder and admire.'" 
General Humphreys, (we cannot find a better expression than that stated on 
page 16 of the "Life") would have scorned "to have taken credit for another's 
work'*, that "wasimposibleto him" and "unworthy of a soldier and a gentleman". 
It would have been far better had the curtain which has screened the lives of 
Gen'ls Meade and Humphreys remained down, but taking up exultingly the gage 
of battle which has been cast before him, the writer performs a duty which is 
considered sacred. 

It is with deep regret that he is compelled to speak as he has done, for both 
were members of the same Corps, and friends of long standing. 

On November, 25th, 1864, Major General Humphreys was assigned to the com- 
mand of the 2nd Corps, a duty which was far more pleasant than the thankless 
position of Chief of Staff to one who never did anything for him, yet relied 
upon him to pull the Commanding General out of a bad position. 

Henry H. Humphreys, 
Highland Park, Lake County, 111. 
July 3rd, 1901. 
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Dtina on Mead? and Humphreys, Continued. 

that each gained some advantage of position, but each exhausted his own 
strength in so doing; while for the wa'nt of a general purpose and a general 
commander to direct and concentrate the whole, it all amounted to nothing 
but heavy loss to ourselves. General Wright remarked confidentially to a friend 
that all of Meade's attacks had l>een made without brains and without general- 
ship*'.— "Recollections of the Civil War, with the Leaders at Washington and in 
the Field in the Sixties. By Charles A. Dana, Assistant Secretary of War from 
18<;:i to 1865, New York: D. Appleton and Company, 181)!>, (pp. 226-27.) 

Aftermath* 

In regard to Meade's failure to attack Lee at Williamsport and Falling Waters 
there is one remarkable circumstance which does not seem to have ever appeared 
in print. The writer was on the most intimate possible terms with many of out- 
most notable Union generals, among these particularly with Major-Generals 
James B. Fry, Provost-Marshal-General, and Abner Doubleday, both at Wash- 
ington after Gettysburg. They told him that when Meade was before Lee on 
the Potomac, they knew that Lincoln telegraphed to Meade "to attack Lee, 
hit or miss— that if he failed, to produce this telegram in extenuation of his failure 
and throw the whole blame upon him, the President, and that if he were victo- 
rious to destroy the telegram and take all the glory to himself." That Lincoln 
did so was corroborated by a remark which he made to another friend, another 
Major-General, that "twice the Army of Northern Virginia had been, delivered, 
horse, foot and dragoons, into the hands of the Army of the Potomac, and that 
he was so disappointed, that if, he were the Dis|x>ser of Events, he did not know 
if he would do it a third time." These were not his exact words, which were 
so terse and emphatic, that it is most politic not to repeat them verbatim. 

Major-General George W. Cullum declared that the writer's memory was so 
trustworthy in his reports of conversations that the notes of a stenographer, 
taken down at the time, could not be more correct. And General Fry averred 
that the writer's report of a certain conversation was as perfect, some time 
afterward, as if he had written it down while it was occurring. Major-General 
A. A. Humphreys was the writer's dearest friend, and his criticisms are as 
patent to memory as if they had been stereotyped. The record of Dana in regard 
to Humphreys appeared it» his published Memoranda. In his published obitu- 
aries of Humphrey and of Meade, the writer's views of Meade's irresolution 
have been in print for many years, and therefore they cannot l>e charged as 
opinions apres coup. He has been all over a large portion of the ground between 
Meade's headquarters and the Potomac;, and considers that all the accidents of 
the fields of operations were in favor of the Army of the Potomac. (Jeneral 
Doubleday declared that the River was "swimming" at the time — that is in 
full flood with rapid current; yet, nevertheless, Lee was enabled to escape with 
impunity. 

The writer would have added his information in full to the preceding pages, 
but he is far advanced in his Hist year, nnnV broken with the consequences of 
two painful attacks and one terrible attack of the grippe, and therefore does 
not seek a controversy. But those who know him intimately will testify that 
his memory was never more tenacious, and that his mind is as clear if not clearer 
than it ever was. These remarks are penned in justice to the memory of 
Humphreys, than whom he never met a superior as a soldier and general in any 
one respect, or a grander man: Humphrey's only peer in his memory was Major- 
General George H. Thomas, while the latters peer as an imposing specimen of 
mortality he never did meet in human form and magnanimity. 

ANCHOR. (.J. W. de IV 
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Hochansehnliche VersammlungI 



TJm die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts wurde der Hallische Pie* 
tismus in schnellem Wechsel vom Rationalismus nnd der Aufkla- 
nmg verdrangt. Allerdings hatte dieser grosse Umsturz sich seit 
lange vorbereitet. Innerhalb and viel mehr noch aasserhalb 
Deutschlands war die Autoritat des kircblicben Dogmas und der 
heiligen Schrift auf vielen einzelnen Puncten angefochten. Aber 
das orthodoxe System stellte ein so fest gescblossenes Ganzes 
dar, dass alle diese einzelnen Angriffe sich als ohnmachtig erwie- 
seiL Inzwischen hatte der Pietismus die Religion in einem bis 
dahin unerhorten Grade individualisirt. Obwohl vielfach mit 
katholisirenden Elementen durchsetzt hatte er in folgericktiger 
Consequenz der Reformation von jedem Einzelnen die personliche 
Erfahrung der Glanbenswahrheit gefordert. Je crnster man sich 
aber um diese Erfahrung bemiihte, um so nothwendiger trat der 
Widerspruch zwischen der individuellen Gewissheit und der kirch- 
lichen und biblischen Lehye ins Bewusstsein und die im Pietismus 
erstarkte Personlichkeit konnte sich der iiberlicferten Autoritat 
nicht mehr unterwerfen. In dieser Lage fand das nach Wahrheit 
ringende Gewissen bei den friiheren Bestreitern des Dogmas eine 
ungeahnte Riistkammer der furchtbarsten Waffen, dencn das ortho- 
doxe System jetzt schnell erlag. 

Der Widerspruch des Gewissens gegen die Ueberlieferung gab 
jenem Zeitalter seine beste Kraft. Deutlich ist das, wenn man 
die beiden grossen Gelehrten, die in der damaligen theologischen 
Wissenschaft das Wort fuhrten, Johann David Michaelis und 
Johann Salomo Semler, mit einander vergleicht. Beide waren von 
HalliBcher Schule, beide waren auch durch den Pietismus hindurch- 
gegangen, aber vollig ungleich in ihrem inneren Wesen batten sie 



auf verschiedene Art ihren Bruch mit dem Pietismus vollzogen, 
Michaelis, ein Weltmann, in kiihler Verstandigkeit, Semler, eine 
tief religiose Natnr, in sittlicher Auflehnung ebensowohl gegen 
den Zwang der kirchlichen Tradition wie gegen die geistliche 
Mode seiner Zeit. Hieraus versteht man auch die verschiedene 
Richtung, die die gelehrte Arbeit der beiden nahm. 

Semler hatte in seiner Heimath Saalfeld den Pietismus in 
lacherlicher Ansartung kennen gelernt. Sein Vater war plotzlich 
und wahrscheinlich aus ausseren Rucksichten zu ihm iibergegan- 
gen. Aber in Gehorsam hatte er sich dem Vater gefiigt und 
eifrig um die Versiegelung gerungen. In Halle gelangte er unter der 
Leitung seines Lehrers, des Wolfianers Sigmund Jakob Baum- 
garten in freiere Bahnen. Damit entfremdete er sich zugleich der 
Theologie, er wurde Zeitungsredacteur und dann Historiker, bis 
Baumgarten ihn im J. 1751 als Professor der Theologie nach Halle 
zog. Erst nach Ueberwindung schwerer Gewissensbedenken er- 
kannte er in dieser Berufung eine vocatio divina und nahm er sie 
an und als theologischer Lehrer sah er seine Aufgabe lange Jahre 
nur darin, die Lehrmeinungen seines Meisters Baumgarten vorzu- 
tragen und zu begrunden. Zu dem Zweck durcharbeitete er mit 
ungeheurem Fleiss die ganze theologische Quellenlitteratur. Erst 
nach Baumgartens Tode glaubte er auf eigenen Ftissen stehen zu 
diirfen und nun ging er mit Entschlossenheit zu allseitigem An- 
griff auf das kirchliche Lehrsystem vor. Da erkiihnte er sich, 
wie er mit Worten Luthers sagte, den Zaun einzureissen, den 
man wie ein Gehege um alle Schriften gelegt hatte. Das Alte 
Testament schob er als ein wesentlich jiidisches Buch, das den 
Christen kaum noch angehe, bei Seite, aber auch das Neue Testa- 
ment wollte er als ein Glaubensgesetz nicht anerkennen. Er 
zeigte, dass Jesus und die Apostel vielfach in Vorstellungsformen 
des damaligen Judenthums redeten, die fur uns unbrauchbar seien. 
Er bewies weiter, dass die Neutestamentlichen Autoren das Evan- 
gelium in sehr verschiedener Weise auffassten, er entdeckte den 
Gegensatz des Juden- und Heidenchristenthums , den er in den 
katholischen Briefen ausgeglichen fand. In der Kirchengeschichte 
wies er die unendliche Wandelbarkeit der Kirchenlehre nach, die 
mit innerer Nothwendigkeit bald diese bald jene Auspragung er- 
fahren habe. Damit wurde er der Begriinder der Dogmenge- 
schichte, die das Dogma in seiner Gesammtheit aufloste. 

Ungenan und voreilig in manchen Beobachtungen, Bfter unklar 
fiber die Tragweite seiner Einsichten, kleinbtirgerlich in manchen 
Anschauungsweisen, iiberall formlos in der Darstellung bot er den 



Gegnern tmzahlige Blossen, die reichlich gegen ihn ausgenutzt 
warden and die bis auf den hentigen Tag das Urtheil iiber ihn 
beirren. Gleichwohl war er der wahre Anfanger der historischen 
Tbeologie and dabei ein ganzer Mann, bei unendlicher Arbeit stets 
selbstlos, im hochsten Eifer immer bescheiden, in volliger Furcht- 
losigkeit der hochsten Verantwortlichkeit bewnsst. Mit grossem 
Stolz moss ihn die protestantiscbe Wissenschaft zu den Ihrigen 
rechnen. 

Wenn ich heate das Andenken von Johann David Michaelis 
zu ernenern versuche, so kann es von vornherein als fiir Michae- 
lis abtraglich erscheinen, dass icb ihn neben Semler stelle. In- 
dessen ist dieser Yergleich nicht abzuweisen, weil die geschicht- 
liche Bedeutung von Michaelis nor so richtig geschatzt werden 
kann. Uebrigens wiirde die damalige Zeit in einer solchen Ge- 
geniiberstellung wohl umgekehrt eine Ueberschatzung Sender's er- 
blickt haben. Denn Michaelis 1 Name war damals ohne Zweifel der 
erste and das nicht nur in der Theologie, sondern wohl in der 
gesammten Wissenschaft. Fur den Ruhm der jungen Universitat 
Gottingen, der Michaelis fast ein halbes Jahrhundert (1745—1791) 
angehorte, hat damals kein Name so viel bedentet wie der seine. 

Michaelis war schon auf dem Gymnasium des Hallischen Wai- 
senhauses mit der Wolfschen Fhilosophie bekannt geworden, die 
dort bezeichnender Weise unmittelbar nach Francke's Tode von 
Baumgarten gelehrt wurde. Obendrein gab ihm sein eigener Va- 
ter, der Orientalist undTheologe Christian Benedict Michaelis, 
die nahezu verbotene Metaphysik Wolfs in die Hand. Er hatte 
gich in jungen Jahren freilich auch im Fietismus versucht. Mit 
einem Stubengenossen schwarmte er von der ersten Liebe, man 
glaubte auch an ihm eine Gnadenwirkung zu verspuren 1 ). Aber 
Freylinghausen, der ihn auf seinem Studierzimmer confirmirte, 
hatte ihn schon damals als einen halben Felagianer befunden und 
Baumgarten bemerkte an dem angehenden Studenten die Anlage 
zum Spotter. Entscheidend wurde fiir ihn ein Aufenthalt in Eng- 
land, wo er den dortigen Latitudinarismus kennen lernte. Yon 
Einfluss war auf ihn hier namentlich der deutsche Hofprediger 
Ziegenhagen in London, den er zeitweilig als Gehulfe unterstutzte. 
Eine eigenthiimlich verkiimmerte Orthodoxie, die im Wesentlichen 
den Anschauungen des englischen Hofes entsprach, war seitdem 
far seine theologische Haltung characteristisch. Nach seinem 
klassischen Gestandniss hatte er das Zeugniss des heiligen Geistes 
bei Lesung der heiligen Schrift nie erfahren und die Lehre von 
der im Herzen der Einzelnen wirkenden Gnade war ftir ihn gan« 
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unglaublich. Er getraute sich auch alle einschlagigen Stellen der 
Bibel anders zu erklaren. Das bedeutete bei ihm mehr als einen 
Riickschlag gegen die pietistische Exaltation. Dagegen glaubte 
er die Geschichtlichkeit der biblischen Wunderberichte und die 
Erfiillung aller prophetischen Weissagungen nachweisen zu konnen 
und das gait ihm als der einzige, aber auch vollgiiltige Grond 
fiir die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion. Ohne das meinte er 
sich als Naturalisten bekennen zu miissen 2 ). Auch in anderer 
Beziehung war seine wissenschaftliche Einsicht eng begrenzt. Den 
langst widerlegten Irrthum vom Alter der hebraischen Vocalzei- 
chen hielt er lange fest und bis an sein Lebensende erschienen 
ihm die Varianten der hebraischen Bibelhandschriften als wichtig. 
Verstandnisslos stand er der hochwichtigen Entdeckung gegeniiber, 
durch die damals der franzosische Mediziner As true die litterarische 
Kritik des Alten Testaments begriindete. Astruc's Nachweis, 
dass die Genesis aus verschiedenen in ihrem Wortlaut erhaltenen 
Quellen componirt sei, hat er nicht begriffen 8 ). 

Gleichwohl ist auch Michaelis zu den Anfangern der histori- 
echen Theologie zu rechnen. Er brachte aber die historische Be- 
trachtungsweise auf Gebieten zur Geltung, auf denen sie relativ 
nngefahrlich erschien und sogar mit allseitigem Beifall aufge- 
nommen wurde, namlich in der Erforschung der Sprache, des Tex- 
tes und der Archaologie der Bibel. Ohne eigentliche Originalitat 
trug er mit staunenswerther Betriebsamkeit zusammen, was in 
diesen Beziehungen bis dahin erarbeitet war und weiterhin ge- 
wonnen wurde. Dann aber wusste er dies Material mit unge- 
wohnlichem Geschick lehrhaft zu formuliren und zu verwerthen. 

Fiir das hebraische Lexikon forderte er nach dem Vorgange 
des Hollanders Albert Schultens Unabhangigkeit von den mittel- 
alter lichen Rabbinen, auf denen es bis dahin im wesentlichen be- 
ruhte. Wie Schultens, aber glucklicher als dieser, zog er das 
Arabische systematisch zur Feststellung der hebraischen Wortbe- 
•deutungen heran. In dcrselben Weise verwerthete er aber nach 
Anleitung seines Vaters auch das Syrische. Ueberdies hat er 
durch seinen Unterricht und die Lehrmittel, die er beschaffte, 
das Studium des Syrischen in Deutschland erst eigentlich heimisch 
gemacht und iiberhaupt die Syrische Philologie recht begriindet. 
Fiir die Erforschung des hebraischen Lexikons verglich er ferner 
uberall auch die alten Bibelubersetzer , deren Sprachkenntniss er 
freilich iiberschatzte. Er war auch einer der Ersten, die den 
hellenistischen Charakter des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch be- 
tont^n, Mit seinen lcxikalischen Studien hangt zusammen die 



Abhandlung „ fiber den Einfluss der Meinungen in die Sprache and 
der Sprache in die Meinungen" (17B9). Von der Berliner Aka- 
demie preisgekront wurde sie in franzosischer Uebersetzong Frie- 
drich dem Grossen bekannt, der daraufhin nach Beendigong des 
siebenjahrigen Krieges Michaelis nach Preussen zn ziehen suchte. 
Er brachte ferner in Deutschland den textkritischen Werth der 
alten Bibelubersetzungen znr Anerkennung, der in Frankreich 
schon ein Jahrhnndert friiher yon Einzelnen erkannt war. — Schon 
diese Arbeiten sicherten seinem Namen ein dauerndes Gedachtniss. 
Die dogmatischen Lehren von der Unversehrtheit und der voll- 
kommenen Verstandlichkeit des Bibeltextes hielten bis dahin die 
Philologia sacra gefangen. Michaelis hat sie freilich ans diesen 
Ketten nicht befreit, er hat ihr aber nach alien Seiten die ge- 
wonnene Freiheit gezeigt. 

Ein ebenso grosses Verdienst war es, dass er fHr die biblische 
Geographie und Archaologie das Interesse neu zu wecken ver- 
stand. Was der Franzose Samuel Bochart, der Englander John 
Spencer und der Schwede Olav von Celse auf jliesen Gebieten 
erarbeitet hatten, brachte er in Erinnerung und erganzte es durch 
Herbeiziehung der Arabischen Geographen und der neueren Orient- 
reisenden. Dann aber stellte er die gesammte Auslegung der 
Bibel in erster Linie unter den archaologiechen Gesichtspunct. In 
diesem Sinne vertrat er die damals noch ziemlich unerhorte For- 
derung, dass man die biblischen Bucher uberall so verstehen miisse, 
wie sie von den ersten Lesern verstanden seien. Sorgfaltig ver- 
mied er bei der Auslegung die Verletzung des kirchlichen Dog-, 
mas, aber er schrankte die Zahl der Beweisstellen fiir die Dogma- 
tik ein und ihrem ganzen Wesen nach war seine Auslegung undog- 
matisch. 

Auf einem wichtigen Puncte brach er vollends der historischen 
Behandlung der Bibel die Balm. Die Gesetze des Pentateuch stellte 
er nach dem Schema der damaligen Jurisprudenz als das mosaische 
Recht dar und suchte sie im Sinne Montesquieu's als ein Werk 
staatsmannischer Weisheit zu begreifen. Richtig erkannte er 
dabei in der Absonderung Israels von den Heiden die Grundten- 
denz des Alttestamentlichen Gesetzes. 

Als seine vollkommenste litterarische Leistung ist aber seine 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament zu bezeichnen. Freilich fasste 
er auch hier vielfach nur die Forschungen Anderer zusammen 
und namentlich folgte er dabei auch den Anregungen Semler's. 
Gleichwohl schuf er hiermit das erste Lehrbuch, das die Ent- 
stehung und Ueberlieferung der Neutestamentlichen Literatur mit 
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ebenso viel Unbefangenheit and Geschmack wie mit umfassender 
Gelehrsamkeit behandelte. Hier wagte er es, die Aeclitheit des 
Judasbriefes und der Apocalypse zu bestreiten. Die Differenzen 
der drei ersten Evangelien wollte er gar damit beseitigen, dass 
er dem zweiten und dritten Evangelium, weil sie nicbt von Apo- 
steln verfasst seien, die kanonische Autoritat absprach. Auch fur 
das Alte "Testament stellte er den Umfang des Kanons in Frage. 
Des Buches Esther und einiger anderer dem christlichen Bewusst- 
sein besonders anstossiger Biicher wollte er sich damit entledigen, 
dass er auf ihre Anzweifelung von Seiten der alteren Synagoge 
sowie einzelner Kirchenvater hinwies. 

Mit alledem fiihrte er die Methoden der Profanwissenschaft 
in die biblische Wissenschaft ein und das fand ungetbeilte Aner- 
kennung, weil er dabei nacb Moglichkeit den Anschein kirchlicber 
Correctheit wahrte. Thatsachlich hatte er kein Verstandniss fur 
die biblische Religion und deshalb war auch sein Textverstandniss 
meistens sehr diirftig, aber das iibersah eine Zeit, die der pieti- 
stischen wie der orthodoxen Bibelauslegung uberdrussig war. 
Denn die damalige Theologie strebte wie die damalige Bildung 
bewusst oder unbewusst auf eine Befreiung von der biblischen 
Autoritat hinaus. Diese Befreiung war aber nur durch eine ge- 
schichtliche Bibelerklarung zu gewinnen, die hier in anscheinend 
harmloser Form gegeben wurde. Der grosse wissenschaftliche 
Fortschritt, der damit angebahnt war, wurde iiber die Grenzen 
des Protestantismus hinaus mit Begeisterung begrusst. Michaelis' 
Werke wurden von katholischen wie von protestantischen Theolo- 
gen aufs eifrigste studirt und griechische wie romische Katholiken 
kamen nach Gottingen, um seine Vorlesungen zu hbren. Nament- 
lich sandte ihm der Churfurst von Trier wiederholt junge Geist- 
liche zu gelehrter Ausbildung zu 4 ). 

Von grosser Bedeutung war es auch, dass er sich — so nament- 
lich in seinem Mosaischen Recht und der Bibeliibersetzung — in 
gliicklicher Populasirung an das gebildete Publikum aller Con- 
fessionen wandte. Auch in dieser Beziehung war sein Erfolg 
ausserordentlich. Noch stand die Bibel im Mittelpunct der geisti- 
gen Interessen, deshalb bedeutete eine undogmatische Bibelaus- 
legung, wie sie hier zum ersten Mai geboten und zugleich Jeder- 
mann zuganglich wurde, eine uberraschende Erweiterung des ge- 
sammten geistigen Gesichtskreises. Michaelis hatte fast alle 
Konige und Fiirsten des nbrdlichen Europa zu Lesern. Unter der 
Regierung Friedrich Adolf s von Schweden war seine Dogmatik 
wegen geringfiigiger Kctzereien der schwedischen Censur ver- 
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fallen. Der Nachfolger, Gustav III., verlieh ihm als dem ersten 
Auslander den Nordsternorden , als „Nationalsatisfaction a fur das 
ihm widerfahrene Unrecht. 

Yon der profanen Fhilologie nnd Geschichtswissenschaft war 
Hichaelis mehrfach angeregt, er hat aber auch in erheblichem 
Masse auf beide zariickgewirkt. Eine Reihe von Historikern, 
obenan Schlozer, haben in seinen Vorlesungen ihre ersten nnd 
wichtigsten Impulse empfangen 6 ). Lange Jahre rustete Schlozer 
rich mit gliihendem Eifer nnd eiserner Energie auf eine Orient- 
reise, die er auf eigene Faust, zunachst zur Aufhellung des bibli- 
schen Alterthums, unternehmen wollte. Erst sein Aufenthalt in 
Russland gab seinen Studien eine andere Richtung. 

Aber auch direct kam Michaelis' Gelehrsamkeit der gesamm- 
ten Wissenschaft zu Gute. Eine unbegrenzte Wissbegier tritt 
mis in seiner gelehrten Correspondenz entgegen, die sich iiber 
alle Lander Europas erstreckte und bis zu den Yorposten der 
Mission reichte. Diese Wissbegier erscheint uns oft als eine form- 
lose Neugier 6 ). Aber uberall stiess er auf Fragen, deren Beant- 
wortung er nicht nur fur die biblische Philologie zu verwerthen 
wusste. Gelegentlich war er in hochst auffalliger Weise an schein- 
bar ihm fernliegenden wissenschaftlichen Yerhandlungen betheiligt. 
In den damaligen Streitigkeiten iiber die Pockenimpfung vermit- 
telte er grossentheils den gelehrten Verkehr der franzosischen 
und deutschen Mediziner 7 ). In den iibrigens unverdienten Ruf 
eines Mathematikers gelangte er dadurch, dass er fur die beriihmten 
Mondtafeln seines Kollegen Tobias Mayer eintrat. Er verschaffte 
diesen Tafeln, die aus dem Mondstande die geographische Lange zu 
bestimmengestatteten, nach Mayers Tode den von der englischen Ad- 
miralitat ausgesetzten Preis 8 ). Grosse Bedeutung gewann er auch 
fur das gelehrte Zeitungswesen. Als grosser Polyhistor und ge- 
wandter Recensent brachte er die Gottingischen Gelehrten Anzeigen 
zu ihrem ersten Flor. Spater gab er in seiner Orientalischen und 
Exegetischen Bibliothek, die er allein schrieb und halbjahrlich 
veroffentlichte, eines der ersten Beispiele einer gelehrten Fachzeit- 
8chrift, die zur Orientirung der Fachgenossen aller Lander diente. 
Als ein ebenso practischer wie gelehrter Mann ubersah er ferner 
das Universitatsleben nach alien Richtungen. Sehr werthvoll ist 
deshalb sein n Raisonnement iiber die Einrichtung der protestanti- 
8chen UniversitatenDeutschlands". Diese Schrift wurde von den 
damaligen Regierungen mit grosster Aufmerksamkeit aufgenommen 
und 8ie ist noch jetzt eine der wichtigsten Quellen fur die Kennt- 
nisB des damaligen Zustandes der Universitaten, 
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Seinen Weltruf begrtindete Michaelis vor allem durch die 
Vorbereitung der beruhmten Expedition, die Friedrich V. von 
Danemark anf seine Anregung nach Siidarabien sandte. Es ge- 
lang ihm ganz Europa fur dies Unternehmen zu interessiren , das 
von Gelehrten fast aller Nationen berathen unter dem grossten 
Anfsehen ins Werk gesetzt wurde. Die allseitigste Bewundertuig 
erregten die „Fragen a , die er an die Reisenden stellte and die er 
zugleich der gesammten gelehrten Welt znr Beurtheilung nnd 
Vermehrung unterbreitete. Als Gottingen im siebenjahrigen Kriege 
zum zweiten Male von den Franzosen besetzt war, wurde allein 
Michaelis* Haus auf die von ihm angerufene Fiirsprache der dani- 
schen Regierung 9 ) von jeder Einquartierung befreit, damit er sich 
vollig ungestort der Ausarbeitung dieser Fragen widmen konnte. 
Allerdings war die sprachliche Ausriistung der Reisenden sehr 
unvollkommen, weil Michaelis selbst zu wenig Arabisch verstand 10 ). 
Auch die Fragen, die er zum Theil mit Hiilfe von naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Kollegen aufstellte, erscheinen uns klein und diirftig u ). 
Sie verschwinden gegeniiber der Grossartigkeit , mit der der Ma- 
thematiker Carsten Niebuhr, der allein von den fiinf Reisenden 
mit dem Leben davon kam, die gestellte Aufgabe auffasste und 
loste. Aber erst die Nachwelt hat den Ruhm dieser Unterneh- 
mung, den damals fast allein Michaelis einerntete, dem Yerdienste 
Niebuhr's zugesprochen. 

TJeberhaupt verdankte Michaelis seine erstaunlichen Erfolge 

zu einem grossen Theile dem Geschick, mit dem er seine Person 

zur Geltung zu bringen verstand. Ein leidenschaftlicher Drang 

zu gelten und zu herrschen , war ein Grundzug seines Wesens 

und seine vielseitige Begabung liess ihn dies Ziel in hochstem 

, Masse erreichen. Auf die Mehrzahl der Studenten machte schon 

■ die weltmannische Art des vielgefeierten Lehrers, durch die er 

! grell von den Theologen abstach , einen ausserordentlichen Ein- 

i druck. Der lebhafte und gewandte Docent, der das gelehrte 

| Material spielend dem Horer vorfuhrte, erschien einem begeister- 

j ten Verehrer wie ein vornehmer Cavalier und ein vollendeter 

t Schauspieler in einer Person. „Von vortrefflicher Leibesbildung 

und Anstand, mit bunt besetzten Kleidern, gestiefelt und ge- 

spornt, den Degen an der Seite, pathetisch im Gange, mit holier 

Miene und feurigen Augen tritt er ins Auditorium, die Bibel unter 

dem Arm". Mit drastischer Lebendigkeit legte er die Stimmun- 

gen und Leidenschaften der zu erklarenden Autoren dem Horer 

dar, er wusste sie aber auch „ durch alle Mienen und Geberden 

bis zur Thrane im Auge , ja bis zur Wandlung der Gesichtsfarbe 
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aoszudrncken. Wenn er den 126. und 137. Psalm erklarte, ward 
jeder bis zu Thranen geriihrt* lf ). Man wird dabei an seine Toch- 
ter Caroline Bohmer-Schlegel-Schelling erinnert , die wahre , aber 
auch bios vorgebliche Empfindnngen nnd Ueberzengnngen mit 
unvergleichlicher Virtuositat in Wort nnd Geberde darstellen 
konnte. Allerdings stand der Vater an Spracbknnst sehr weit 
hinter der Tochter zuriick. Uebrigens verschinahte Michaelis es 
nicht, daneben dnrch Frivolitaten nnd Schlupfrigkeiten der Zuchtlosig- 
keit seiner Zuhorer Rechnnng za tragen, wie das damals in profan- 
wissenschaftlichen Vorlesongen oft beliebt warde. Manche seiner 
Yerehrer sahen ancb darin nnr ein Stuck weltmannischen Wesens, 
das nun auch in der Theologie znr Geltung kame. Aber ein Theil 
der Studentenschaft wandte sich deshalb dock von ibm ab nnd 
wohlmeinende Freunde machten ihm, freilich umsonst, die eindring- 
Hchsten Vorstellungen ,8 ). 

Inzwischen konnte er weltfluchtigen Geistlichen wie Lebe- 
mannern gefallen nnd Menscbenkenntniss nnd kluge Berechnnng 
liessen ihn viele Beziehungen ankniipfen, die stets bis an die ent- 
scheidenden Stellen, namentlich aber an die Fiirstenthrone reich- 
ten 14 ). Die litterarische Machtstellnng , die er ale Redactenr der 
Gottinger Gelehrten Anzeigen nnd als Secretar nnd spater als 
Director der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften einnahm, wusste er 
nach alien Seiten zu erweitern nnd auszunutzen. Als die Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften wabrend des siebenjabrigen Krieges 
aaf ihn und Kastner znsammengeschmolzen war , verlieh er frei- 
gebig, aber auch in Erwartung von Gegenleistungen , die auswar- 
tige Mitgliedschaft. An einen der franzosischen Officiere, die er 
mit dieser Ehre bedachte, stellte er sofort darauf das Ansinnen, 
ihm die Mitgliedschaft der Pariser Akademie zu erwirken I5 ). Auch 
das gait nach damaligen BegrifFen kaum fiir anstossig. Obendrein 
war er ein sehr geschickter Unterhandler , der vornehmen Regie- 
rungsbeamten wie gewinnsuchtigen Verlegern gewachsen war, nnd 
so verstand er es iiberall, anderen zu niitzen und zugleich seine 
Sache und sich selbst zu fordern. Auf diese Weise gewann er 
inGottingen zuerst als Gehulfe Haller's und dann als Vertrauens- 
mann der hannoyerschen Regierung einen Einfluss, wie ihn nur 
seiten ein deutscher Professor besessen hat. Lange Jahre hatte 
er bei der Besetzung der Professuren regelmassig eine ausschlag- 
gebende Stimme. Aber auch auf Kirche und Schule wirkte er 
damals in hohem Masse ein 18 ). Gelegentlich corrigirte er sogar 
in hoherem Auftrage den Pastor Heini an St. Jacobi, der der 
Verwildernng der stndentischen Sitten zu scharf begegnet sein 
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sollte 1T ). Als der „Regent von G&ttingen* wurde er damals be 
zeichnet. 

Ohne Zweifel hat er in dieser Stellung der Universitat and 

erhebliche Dienste geleistet. Aber hierbei wurden ihm seim 

Herrschsucht, sein Eigennutz l8 ) mid seine Yorliebe fur Hinterthiirei 

and krumme Wege verhangnissvolL Uebrigens erwies sich dai 

Prinzip der hannoverschen Regierung, nicht mit Senat und Facnl- 

taten, sondern mit einzelnen Yertrauensmannern zu verhandek 

besonders damals als sehr bedenklich. Die Collegialitat der Pre- 

fessoren litt darnnter aufs schwerste, aber auch das Ansehen 

der Regierung kam dabei ofter zu Schaden 1 *). Unter den Kolle- 

gen erwuchs fiir Michaelis eine erbitterte Gegnerschaft , derea 

Seele Kastner und deren Haupt der Philologe Heyne war, der 

ihn als Yertrauensmann der Regierung spaterhin abloste. Schliesr 

lich gab die Regierung ihren langjahrigen Gunstling preis, w 

Jahre 1770 sab Michaelis sich gezwungen, das Directorium de: 

Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften niederzulegen *°). Von diesem 

Schlage hat er sich nie erholt. Gottingen gewahrte ihm seitdem 

keine Befriedigung mehr und alle Anerkennung, die er auswarts 

fand, konnte ihn dafur nicht entschadigen. Der Kreis der Ereunde 

lichtete sich, nur wenige blieben ihm dauernd treu y so namentlici 

Schlozer, der ihm hoch verpflichtet war 21 ). In steigender Ver- 

bitterung und Yereinsamung verbrachte er die letzten zwanflg 

Jahre seines Lebens. In Gottingen wurde sein Tod mit einer 

Gleichgiiltigkeit aufgenommen, iiber die die gelehrte Welt erstatmt 

war. Die Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, mit der er besondtf* 

verfeindet war, hatte er freilich durch sein Testament gezwungen- 

sein Andenken zu feiern. Fiir ein kleines Legat, das er ihr rer- 

macht hatte, musste sie ihm mit einer Lobrede danken, eine Anf" 

gabe, deren Heyne sich mit grossem Geschick entledigte **). 

Als unverdient kann das Ungluck seiner spateren Jahre nicht 
gelten, wenn man bedenkt, in welchem Grade er uberall im Inte- 
resse seines Ruhmes und seiner Stellung gehandelt hatte. ^ 
tritt namentlich in seinem Verhaltniss zu Reiske vor AugeD. 
Neben Ernesti hat vor allem Michaelis es verschuldet, dass dieser 
wahrhaft grosse Philologe wahrend seines Lebens nie zur Aner- 
kennung und auch nie zu ertraglichen Yerhaltnissen gelangte. 
Schon in den funfziger Jahren wusste er eine Berufung Reiske s 
nach Gottingen fiir immer unmoglich zu machen und damit einen 
Nebenbuhler zu beseitigen , der ihn als Orientalisten tief in && 
Schatten gestellt hatte. Yollig verzweifelt fiber die Aussicl^ 
losigkeit seiner Lage hatte Reiske einst in einem vertraulicheii 
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Briefe an Michaelis halb mid halb den Wunsch einfliessen lassen, 
dass die hannoversche Regierung ihn wenigstens zum Schein nach 
Gottingen berufen moge, urn dadurch seine Lage in Sachsen zu 
verbessern. Michaelis kannte den Charakter des Schreibers von 
der Schnlbank des Hallischen Waisenhauses , er musste wissen, 
dass hier ein Schritt der Verzweiflung vorlag, der bei der gan- 
zen Natur Reiske's milde beurtheilt sein wollte. Uebrigens gait 
cin solches Vorgehen in damaliger Zeit keineswegs in dem Masse 
fiir unehrenbaft wie heat zu Tage. Michaelis selbst hat es seinem 
Schuler Schlozer nicht iibel genommen, dass er die hannoversche 
Regiernng gegen die russische and die rassische gegen die hanno- 
versche ausspielte, er hat ihn dabei sogar ontersttitzt. Mindestens 
hatte er die Uebermittelnng der Bitte Reiske's an die hanno- 
versche Regierung ablehnen miissen. Statt dessen schickte er 
Reiske's Brief an Miinchhaasen and hielt ihm die Unredlichkeit 
dieses Ansinnens vor. Die entrustete Abweisang, die von Hanno- 
ver erfolgte, stellte er dann in ostentativer Correctheit Reiske za **). 
Leidenschaftlich wallte fur den Angenblick Reiske's Zorn auf, er 
erwiederte mit einer scharfen Kritik der philologischen Leistun- 
gen von Michaelis 84 ). Aber wenige Monate spater hatte der von 
aller Welt Misshandelte dem Anschein nach vergessen, was ihm 
von Michaelis angethan war. Dnrch Ernesti sandte er ihm den 
Aufsatz zu, in dem er sich ubrigens gegen ein abschatziges Urtheil 
von Michaelis uber seine Lehrthatigkeit vertheidigte , and liess 
ihm dabei sagen, dass er „gar nicht feindselig habe agiren wollen, 
auch keinen Unwillen gegen Michaelis habe" — damit empfahl 
Ernesti „den Hypochondriacus dem Mitleiden" von Michaelis 25 ). 
Spater gerieth Michaelis mit Reiske and nachher noch mit Reis- 
ke's Wittwe von neuem in den bittersten personlichen Streit**), 
trotzdem sah er am Abend seines Lebens mit volligem Gleich- 
math auf sein Yerhaltniss za Reiske zuriick. In seiner Selbst*- 
biographie sagt er von seinem Scholkameraden: A Zasammenflos8 
der Gemiither war zwischen ons nicht, denn ich war za jovialisch 
fur ihn aJ7 ). 

Auch in litterarischer Wahrhaftigkeit war Michaelis seiner 
Zeit nicht voraus* 8 ), obwohl er sich gerade in dieser Beziehung 
der grossten Zaverlassigkeit rohmte. Yon besonderem Interesse 
sind hier seine Aeusserungen , die sein Yerhaltniss zur theologi- 
schen Facoltat and zagleich die eigenthumliche Stellang der Got- 
tinger Alttestamentlichen Professor betreffen. Er rechnete es sich 
offentlich za besonderer Ehre an, dass er, obwohl in den wichtig- 
sten Dogmen orthodox, dennoch aus angstlioher Gewissenhaftig- 
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keit sich niemals auf die symbolischen Bticher verpflichtet habe 
and deshalb auch stets in der philosophischen Facultat geblieben 
sei 29 ). In Wahrheit hatte er sich ale jonger Magister in Halle 
am eine Predigerstelle beworben, war aber wegen seiner Hetero- 
doxie abgewiesen 80 ). Als er spater in Gottingen zom Aerger der 
Theologen, aber nnter der Protection Miinchhausen's , ofter iiber 
Dogmatik las, wnrde ihm von Hannover aus bedeutet, dass seinem 
Uebertritt in die theologische Facultat grosse Scbwierigkeiten ent- 
gegenstehen wiirden 81 ). Dies wird der eigentliche Grand seines Ver- 
bleibens in der philosophischen Facultat gewesen sein. Denn An- 
fangs war nicht nur das Alte Testament, sondern sogar die Pro- 
fessur der orientalischen Sprachendurch Wahner in der theolo- 
gischen Facultat vertreten. 

Auf s eifrigste war Michaelis spaterhin bedacht, bezuglich der 
Dogmen von der Inspiration, der Menschwerdung und der Ver- 
sohnung fur rechtglaubig zu gelten. Mit ausserster Scharfe liess 
er als Redacteur der Gottinger Gelehrten Anzeigen jeden Angriff 
auf diese Dogmen zuriickweisen "). Namentlich war hierbei Sem- 
ler, dessen Ketzereien damals so grosses Aufsehen erregten, die 
Zielscheibe der abfalligsten Kritik und gehassiger Denunciation. 
Mit riihrender Bescheidenheit bat Semler, der in Halle Michaelis' 
Schuler gewesen war, wiederholt um eine gerechtere Beurtheilung, 
Michaelis antwortete ausweichend. Endlich baumte sich Semlers 
Selbstbewusstsein auf. Er schrieb ihm: „Mir ist genug, ich diene 
„Gott mit aufrichtigem Herzen und unermudetem Fleiss. Er wird 
w da8 Reich der Wahrheit guberniren, mich auch immer mehr dazu 
„vorbereiten, Leib und Leben nicht in anderen Absichten, sondern 
„in seinem Dienst zu brauchen und zu verlieren, wenn es nothig 
„ist tf . „Es wundern sich immer mehr viel nicht unansehnliche 
w Personen, warum in den Gottingischen Anzeigen es so sehr iiber 
„mich hergehet; ich wundere mich gar nicht, fiirchte mich auch 
„nicht, indem es mir in Erkenntnissen ein Ernst ist a 88 ). Mit einer 
Anklage bei den evangelischen Reichsstanden wurde damals ofter 
die Heterodoxie bedroht. Ein Ketzcrgericht auf Leben und Tod 
hatte das Corpus Evangelicorum in jener Zeit freilich wohl nicht 
mehr her^eifiihren konnen, am wenigsten in Preussen unter 
Friedrich dem Grossen. Man traut aber Semler zu, dass er auch 
dem Aeussersten mit Muth begegnet ware. 

Jedenfalls blieb Semler nach der entgegengesetzten Seite den 
Beweis seines Ernstes und Muthes nicht schuldig. Ohne seine 
wissenschaftliche Ueberzeugung zu verleugnen, trat er der Frivo- 
litat Bahrdt's, Basedow's und des Wolfenbiitteler Fragmentisten 
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ebtgegen, unbekiimmert am den Abfall seiner Freande and den 
Untergang seines ganzen literarischen Ruhms. Mit tiefem Schmerz, 
aber ongebeogt, ertrag er aach die schwere Kranknng, die ihm 
die Regierong Friedrichs des Grossen eben dafiir anthat. Der 
Minister Zedlitz entzog ihm damals die Leitong des Hallischen 
Seminars, das ihm eine hohe Bluthe verdankte, weil er „das Za- 
trauen des Publici" verloren habe. Semler wnrde sich selbst da 
nicht untreo, als er sogar fur die Wollner'schen Religionsedicte 
eintrat. Seine kirchenrechtlichen Anschanongen forderten das. — 
Anders stand es mit der Orthodoxie von Michaelis. In den sieb- 
ziger Jahren bemiihte er sich wiederholt am eine Erneaerang des 
Rafes nach Preussen, den Friedrich der Grosse friiher an ihn 
hatte ergehen lassen 94 ). Damals besorgte er, dass der Geruch 
der Rechtglaobigkeit ihm hierbei hinderlich sein konne. Aber zu 
seinem Troste schrieb ihm sein Frennd Biisching ans Berlin: 
„Denken Sie nicht, dass wir hier glanben, die Herren Frofessoren 
za Gottingen waren sehr orthodox! Wir wissen wohl, dass sie 
nor den Schein day on haben and offentlich zeigen mussen" 86 ). 

Unganstig fallt ein Yergleich mit Semler fur Michaelis mensch- 
liche Personlichkeit aos; besser wiirde er freilich in dieser Be» 
ziehong mit der Mehrheit seiner damaligen Standesgenossen 
den Vergleich aashalten. Denn das anterdessen verflossene Jahr- 
hondert hat namentlich aach innerhalb des gelehrten Standes eine 
erhebliche Besserong der Sitten gezeitigt. Die Gebote der Selbst- 
achtong, der Uneigenniitzigkeit and der litterarischen Wahrhaftig- 
keit werden sehr viel starker empfunden als dazumal. 

Mit tiefem Missmath sah er in seinen letzten Lebensjahren 
aach aaf den Erfolg seiner wissenschaftlichen Arbeit. n Bei ons 
in Deatschland, schrieb er an einen aoslandischen Schiiler, schei- 
nen die orientalischen Sprachen za sterben. Vielleicht bekommen 
sie ihr Grab nahe bei der Religion. Denn wenn diese wegfallt, 
verlieren sie ihr Interesse" 8e ). In der That war Michaelis Erfolg 
bezuglich der biblischen Fhilologie wenigstens in Deatschland ein 
vorabergehender and der Grand dafiir war eben der yon ihm be- 
zeichnete. Denn die Aufgabe der biblischen Fhilologie erwies sich 
jetzt als eine so schwierige and dornenvolle, dass sie im Zeitalter 
der Aofklarong nicht gedeihen konnte. Michaelis, der im Grande 
selbst als Aufklarer za betrachten ist , hatte ein aagenblickliches 
Bedarfoiss seiner Zeit yerstanden and ihm mit grossem Geschick 
gedient. Er war for die Aofklarong ein hochst willkommener 
Bundesgenosse im Kampfe gegen die biblische Autoritat, man 
worde aber gegen ihn and seine Arbeit gleichgaltig , sobald man 
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tiber die Bibel beruhigt war. So hatte eine Welle der Zeitstro- 
mung ihn und seine Arbeit emporgehoben und er hatte sich von 
ihr tragen lassen, dann aber war diese Welle bald verlaufen. 
Auch ein formal-philologisches Inter esse, das Wilhelm Gesenius 
mit so viel Sauberkeit und Geschmack vertrat, konnte der bibli- 
schen Philologie nicht zu dauerndem Leben verhelfen. Dazu war 
nur ein wahrhaft geschichtliches Verstandniss des Alten Testa- 
ments im Stande, wie es namentlich durch einen Nachfolger von 
Miohaelis, den Gottinger Heinrich Ewald, gefunden wurde. Trotz- 
dem bleibt Micbaelis der Ruhm, dass er den pbilologischen Cha- 
racter der biblischen Wissenschaft znerst zu allgemeiner Aner- 
kennung gebracht hat. Damit hat auch er zur Begriindung der 
historischen Theologie erheblich beigetragen. Aeusserlich zeigt 
sich die Nachwirkung seiner Lebensarbeit bei uns noch jetzt darin, 
dass die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft in Gottingen ancli unter 
seinen Nachfolgern in der philosophischen Facultat ihren Flatz 
behielt. 



Ich trete nunmehr in die eigentliche Aufgabe des heutigen 
Tages, die akademische Preisvertheilung, ein. 

Die von der theologischen Fakultat ftir das Jahr 1897/8 
gestellte wissenschaftliche Preisaufgabe hat keine Bearbeitung ge- 
funden. Dagegen sind uber den von der Fakultat aufgestellten 
Predigttext (I. Joh. 3) flinf Predigten eingereicht worden. Davon 

erschienen drei (Motto : 1. Joh. 6, 1 Irenaeus IV und 

„Ich bin ein Kind Gottes" ) in Anlage und Ausfuhrung zum 

offentlichen Yortrage noch nicht geeignet. — Die Predigt mit dem 
Motto „Phil. 3, 1 Hebr. 1, l a bringt den Charakter des Textes zu 
wenig zum Ausdruck und ist zu wenig geschickt disponiert, urn 
fur den Preis in Betracht zu kommen ; aber die in ihr hervortre- 
tende Begabung und Sorgfalt verdienen eine lobende Erwahnung. — 
Die Predigt mit dem Motto „I. Joh. IV, 9, 19" ist freilich eben- 
falls in der Ausfiihrung vielfach noch mit den Mangeln eines ho- 
miletischen Anfangers behaftet und konnte als des vollen Preises 
wiirdig nicht bezeichnet werden; doch zeichnet sie sich durch 
wirkliches Verwerthen des Textes, lebendige und kraftige Sprache 
und Einfachheit der Entwickelung vor den andern aus. Da der 
Verfasser auch im offentlichen Vortrage den zu stellenden Anfor- 
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derungen geniigt hat, beschloss die Fakultat, mit Genehmigung 
des Herrn Kurators, ihm die Halfte des Preises zuzuerkennen. 
Sein Name ist 

HERMANN TAAKS, stud, theol. 



Die juristische Fakultat hatte als Preisaufgabe gestellt: 

^Erortenmg der Begriffe exceptio, Einrede und Einwen- 
dnng nach romischem und nach gemeinem Recht, nach der 
deutschen Civilprozessordnung und nach dem biirgerlichen 
Gesetzbuch fiir das deutsche Reich". 

Es sind 3 Bewerbungsschriften rechtzeitig eingelaufen. 

Zwei yon diesen Schriften, sowohl die mit dem Motto: 
Quae male excogitata sunt, ea nee longa consuetudine confir- 
mari volumus, als die andere mit dem Motto: Agere etiam is 
videtur, qui exceptione utitur, nam reus in exceptione actor est, 
sind dtirftig an Umfang und Inhalt. Sie kommen uber landlau- 
fige Betrachtungen nicht hinaus und halten sich nicht frei yon 
zweifellosen Fehlern. Von beiden Schriften gilt: redliches Be- 
miihen mit unzureichendeji Kraften. 

Die dritte Schrift mit dem Motto „In magnis et voluisse sat 
est" sucht in umfangreicher Ausfuhrung der Aufgabe gerecht zu 
werden. Sie behandelt den romischen Exceptionsbegriff, den Be- 
griff Einrede im heutigen Recht und nach dem biirgerlichen Ge- 
setzbuch fiir das deutsche Reich. Man kann nicht sagen, dass der 
Verfasser in der Hauptsache zu befriedigenden Ergebnissen ge- 
langt ist. Er hat sich den Weg dazu durch einen yorgefassten 
formalen Grundgedanken versperrt, dem sich die wirklichen Er- 
scheinungen wohl oder libel beugen miissen. Er nimmt zuweilen 
den Flug zu hoch und versteigt sich zu Aufstellungen , die sich 
mehr durch Kiihnheit als durch Haltbarkeit auszeichnen. Auch 
ist das Thema fur das biirgerliche Gesetzbuch nicht vollstandig 
genug erortert. Trotzdem hat die Fakultat beschlossen, dem 
Verfasser dieser Schrift den yollen Preis zuzuerkennen. Sie 
legt ein riihmliches Zeugnis ab yon der eigenartigen Begabung, 
von dem ernsten wissenschaftlichen Streben und von den reichen 
Kenntnissen ihres Verfassers. Es tritt in ihr ein streng ge- 
schlossener Gedankengang entgegen, eine anerkennenswerte Be* 
herrschung des umfassenden Stoffs und eine Selbstfindigkeit des 
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tJrteils , wie sie nicht bloss in Erstlingsarbeiten keine haufige 
Erscheinung ist. 

Als Verfasser ergiebt sich: 

stud. jur. WALTER BUCEBIUS aus Osnabriick. 



Das von der medizinischen Fakultat gestellte Thema 
lautete : 

„ Untersuchungen liber den Hamoglobingehalt und die Zahl 
der roten* und weissen Blutkorperchen in den verschie- 
denen menschlichen Lebensaltern unter physiologischen 
Bedingungen tf . 

Diese Aufgabe hat zwei Bearbeiter gefunden, deren Schriften 
rechtzeitig eingegangen sind. 

Den Verfasser der ersten Arbeit, welche das Motto tragt: 
„Zum grossen Bau ein kleiner Stein" hat wesentlich das Interesse 
geleitet, welches die Untersuchung des Hamoglobingehalts des 
Blutes und der in ihm enthaltenen korpuskularen Elemente fiir 
den Arzt am Krankenbette hat. . Es ist anzuerkennen, dass der 
Verfasser sich seiner Aufgabe in litterarischer Beziehung mit Fleiss 
unterzogen hat. Er hat die gangbaren Untersuchungsmethoden 
zusammengestellt und ihren Wert so wie die ihnen anhaftenden 
Mangel an der Hand eigener Wahrnehmungen kritisch zu beleuch- 
ten versucht. Der Verfasser giebt auch eine Uebersicht der 
Untersuchungsergebnisse der verschiedenen Beobachter. Er hat 
es aberleider unterlassen, inzweckentsprechenderFormdurcheigene 
Untersuchungen iiber die in Betracht kommenden Fragen — worauf 
es bei jeder wissenschaftlichen Abhandlung wesentlich ankommt — 
die fremden Befunde ausreichend zu kontrollieren und zu ergan- 
zen. Mit einer summarischen Zusammenfassung eigener, uberdies 
sparlicher Untersuchungsergebnisse ist es nicht gethan. Der Ver- 
fasser hatte die eigenen Untersuchungen, von denen er spricht, 
einzeln anfiihren und in wissenschaftlicher Form derart ausfuhren 
miissen, dass man ein genaues Urteil iiber die Methode bekommen 
konnte, mittels welcher er die gestellte Aufgabe zu losen ver- 
sucht hat. Der Arbeit des Verfassers kann daher lediglich das 
Verdienst einer im allgemeinen fleissigen Kompilation zuerkannt 
werden, welche freilich an Durchsichtigkeit und Uebersichtlichkeit 
manches zu wunschen iibrig lasst. Mit Riicksicht auf die hervor- 
gehobenen MSngel vermag die Fakultat dem Verfasser den Preis 
nicht zuzuerkennen. 
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Die zweite Abhandlung, mit dem Motto: »Blut ist ein ganz 
besondrer Saft a ist mit riihmlichem Fleisse gearbeitet. Sie be- 
riicksichtigt in griindlicher Weise die grosse einschlagige Littera- 
tur, unterrichtet den Leser mit Geschick tiber den gegenwartigen 
Stand der betreffenden Fragen nnd liefert ausserdem durch gele- 
gentliche Ansblicke anf andere wissenschaftliche , dem zu bearbei- 
tenden Gegenstande naheliegende Gebiete den Beweis, dass der 
Verfasser ein weitergehendes Interesse nnd ein anerkennenswertes 
Verstandnis fur biologische Fragen hat. Der Verfasser hat sich 
ferner bemiiht, durch zahlreiche eigene Untersuchungen , welche 
mittels der besten der durch ihn kritisch beleuchteten Methoden 
angestellt worden sind, die Befunde anderer Beobachter zu kon- 
trollieren und nach Kraften zu erweitern. Die Ergebnisse frem- 
der und eigener Beobachtungen hat der Verfasser teils tabellarisch 
teils auch graphisch in Eurvenform beigefiigt, so dass es dem 
Leser leicht gemacht ist, zu einer griindlichen Einsicht in den 
heutigen Stand der wesentlich in Betracht kommenden Fragen zu 
gelangen. Die Fakultat hat demgemass beschlossen, dem Verfasser 
den vollen Preis zuzuerkennen. 

Als Verfasser ergiebt sich: 

stud. med. WILHELM SCHWINGE aus Eystrup. 



Auf die von der philosophis chen Fakultat gestellte 
Preisaufgabe 

„Die Entwicklung der Fliigel der Insekten mit besonde- 
rer Berucksichtigung der Deckfliigel der Kafer" 
ist rechtzeitig eine Arbeit eingeliefert. Sie tragt den Kennspruch: 
Und es ist das ewig Eine 
Das sich vielfach offenbart 
Klein das Grosse, gross das Kleine 
Alles nach der eignen Art. 
Der Verfasser hat die Aufgabe in dem Sinne richtig behan- 
delt, dass er das Schwergewicht seiner Untersuchung auf die Flii- 
gel der Kafer gelegt hat, doch zeigt sich, dass er diese Organe 
auch aus anderen Insektenordnungen soweit untersucht hat, dass 
er aus eigener Anschauung liber deren Verhaltnisse sowie iiber 
die in der Litteratur dariiber vorhandenen Angaben urtheilen kann. 
Das zur Untersuchung verwandte Material ist in sofern spar- 
lich, als es sich auf drei Kaferarten beschrankt; es ist aber voll- 
standig und gut ausgenutzt, und dadurch dass die Parallelentwick- 
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lung der Fliigeldecke und des heutigen Fliigels untersucht wurde, 
zweckmassig verwerthet. 

Die Ergebnisse der mit der, in diesen Fallen schwierigen, 
Schnittmethode gefiihrten Untersuchung treten in den bildlichen 
schematisch gehaltenen Darstellungen , die in den Text eingefiigt 
sind, in ihren Hauptziigen deutlich hervor; die Schilderung der 
Entwicklung nach den anatomischen Zustanden der einzelnen Sta- 
dien hatte in einigen Punkten ausfiilirlicher sein konnen, ist aber 
dnrchweg vcrstandlich. 

Die Zusammenstellnng der in der Litteratur vorhandenen 
Angaben iiber das gleiche Thema mit den erhaltenen Befunden ist 
umsicbtig gemacht, die fiir die morphologische Deutung der Deck- 
flugel vorgetragene Ansicht erscheint durchaus annehmbar. 

Danach erkennt die Fakultat dem Verfasser den vollen 
Freis zu. 

Als Verfasser ergiebt sich: 

cand. phiL EDGAR KRUGER aus Hamburg. 

Die zweite Aufgabe lautete : 

„Die in Jes. 56 — 66 vorausgesetzten zeitgeschichtlichen 
VerhSltnisse sollen untersucht werden". 

Es sind 2 Bearbeitungen rechtzeitig eingeliefert : 

Die erste tragt das Motto: 

Qd Svvaxav Xt^vai ^ yQcc<ptf, 

Mit riihmlichem Fleiss hat der Verfasser die gesammte neuere 
Litteratur bezuglich der gestellten Aufgabe durchgearbeitet und 
die Untersuchung obendrein auf Jes. 49 — 65 ausgedehnt. Mit Urn- 
sicht hat er sich dabei nach alien Seiten die Losung der Aufgabe 
angelegen sein lassen. Er lasst aber bei der Exegese ofter die 
nothige Pracision vermissen und die bezuglich der Wiedererstehnng 
Jerusalems vorliegenden Probleme hat er nicht mit der gehorigen 
Scharfe erfasst und behandelt. Auch lasst die Darstellung mehr- 
fach zu wiinschen Iibrig, was freilich zum grossen Theil aus der 
Menge des behandelten Stoffes zu erklaren ist. Die Fakultat sah 
sich aus diesen Griinden zu ihrem Bedauern ausser Stande, der 
im Uebrigen schr lobenswerthen Arbeit den Preis zuzuerkennen, 
sie hat dem Verfasser aber fiir den Fall, dass er dem Dekan sei- 
nen Namen nennt, ein Accessit zuerkannt. 

(Unterdessen hat sich als Verfasser genannt: 

cand. theol. AUGUST MARAHRENS aus Hannover.) 
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Die zweite Arbeit trSgt das Motto: 

Sei ein Schwatzer — nnd sieh, alle Schwierigkeiten 
verschwinden ! 

Der Yerfasser hat sich mit selbstandigem Urtheil nnd nicht 
ohne Erfolg tun die Erklarung des schwierigen Abschnitts bemiiht 
nnd den Sprachgebrauch dieser Kapitel nach der lexikalischen 
Seite mit Yerstandniss untersucht. Als ein Mangel ist es zu be- 
zeichnen, dass er die von Kosters angeregten Yerbandlnngen iiber 
die Riickkehr aos dem Exil nicht beriicksichtigt hat. Gleichwohl 
hat die Fakultat in Anerkennang des Geleisteten ihm den Preis 
nicht versagen wollen. 

Als Yerfasser ergiebt sich: 

stud. theoL HUGO GRESSMANN ans Travemunde. 



Fur das Jahr 1898/9 sind folgende Preisaofgaben gestellt: 
Von der theologischen Fakultat: 

1) fur die wissenschaftliche Arbeit: 

Gregorins Thaumaturgus. 

2) fur die Predigt: 

Ev. Joh. 7, 37—38. 

Von der jaristischen Fakultat: 

„Die (aqnilische) Haftong wegen Vermogensbeschadigung 
nach romischem Recht nnd nach der neueren Rechtsent- 
wicklung". 

Von der medizinischen Fakultat: 

n Die Schrumpfung (sog. Atrophic) der Malpiphischen Kor- 
perchen der Nieren soil an der Hand der Litteratnr wie 
anf Grand eigener Untersuchung geschildert werden, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigang der Frage, ob nnter ver- 
schiedenen Yerhaltnissen der Vorgang sich verschieden 
gestaltet. 

Von der philosophischen Fakultat: 

1) Die in genetischer Beziehung stehenden Basen Betai'n, 
Cholin und Neurin besitzen eine erhebliche physiologische 
Bedeutung. Die Facultat wiinscht eine Experimental- 
untersuchung dariiber, ob sich analoge Yerbindungen von 
hydrirtea Koblenwasserstoffen herleiten lassen, welcho 
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ftinf oder mehr ringformig verknupfte Kohlenstoffatome 
enthalten. Die eventuell gewonnenen neuen Substanzen 
der gewunschten Art sind scharf zu characterisiren. 

2) Es soil untersucht werden, ob der eigenthtimliche Ge- 
brauch des Wortes Fostulat in Kants Moraltheologie 
inhaltlich gerade in Bezug auf die betreffenden Lehren 
durch Reimarus' , Mendelssohns , Engels einschlagende 
Schriften vorbereitet war. 



Die Bedingnngen der Concorrenz werden durch Anschlag am 
schwarzen Brett bekannt gemacht werden. 



Dem Herkommen gemass habe ich noch knrz fiber die Ver- 
andernngen zu berichten, die seit der letzten Jahresfeier der 
Universitat bei nns eingetreten sind. 

Durch den Tod verlor die Universitat am 27. Juni 1897 den 
Geheimen Medizinalrath Professor Dr. Wilhelm Marm6 und am 
2. November 1897 den Geheimen Regierungsrath Professor Dr. 
Ernst Sobering. Es starben ferner im Laufe dieses Jahres 3 Stu- 
dierende. 

In Folge einer Bernfung nach auswarts verliessen una sechs 
Kollegen. Der Privatdocent der juristischen Facultat, Herr 
Dr. Kriickmann siedelte als ausserordentlicher Professor nach 
Greifswald fiber. Von der philosophischen Facultat ging der 
ausserordentliche Professor Dr. Mollier als ordentlicher Professor 
an die technische Hochschule in Dresden, der Privatdocent 
Dr. Sommerfeld als etatsmassiger Professor zur vereinigten Berg- 
akademie und Bergschule in Claustbal, der Privatdocent Professor 
Dr. Kiister als Abtheilungsvorstand an das chemische Institut in 
Breslau, die Privatdocenten Dr. Brandi und Dr. Wachsmuth als 
ausserordentliche Professoren nach Marburg und Rostock. 

Dagegen wurden sechs Kollegen nach Gottingen neu berufen. 
In die theologische Facultat trat ein als ausserordentlicher Pro- 
fessor Herr Lie. Althaus, friiher Pfarrer in Bruggen. In die 
juristische Facultat als ausserordentlicher Professor Herr Dr. von 
Savigny, friiher Professor in Freiburg in der Schweiz. In die 
medizinische Facultat als ordentlicher Professor der Kaiserliche 
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Regierungsrath Herr Dr. Jacob j, friiher Mitglied des Kaiserlichen 
Gesandheitsamts in Berlin. In die philosophische Facultat als 
ausserordentliche Professoren Herr Dr. Richard Ehrenberg, bis- 
her Secretar des Koniglichen Kommerz - Kollegiums in Altona, 
Herr Engen Meyer, bisher Docent an der technischen Hochschule 
in Hannover, und Herr Dr. Brendel, bisher Privatdocent an der 
Universitat Greifswald. 

Ausserdem habilitirten sich: in der medizinischen Facultat 
Herr Dr. Reichenbach and in der philosophischen Facultat Herr 
Dr. Bodlander. 

Die Frequenz der Universitat ist im letzten Jahre noch wei- 
ter gestiegen. Wir zahlten im vergangenen Winter 1161 Imma- 
triculirte und 119 Hospitanten und darunter 42 Frauen, im ge- 
genwartigen Sommer 1216 Immatriculirte und 52 Hospitanten und 
darunter 21 Frauen. Der Zuwachs betrifft namentlich die juri- 
stische und die philosophische Facultat, deren Frequenz sich inner- 
halb der letzten sechs Jahre mehr als verdoppelt hat. 

Die Institute der Universitat haben auch in diesem Jahre 
mehrfache Forderung und Bereicherung erfahren. Die Gemalde- 
sammlung ist in die ehemalige Frauenklinik tibergefiihrt und es 
steht zu hoffen, dass sie in ihren neuen Raumen in hoherem Grade 
als bisher dem Kunstsinn unserer Studierenden , aber auch dem 
der gesammten Bevolkerung dienen wird. Dem erdmagnetischen 
Observatorium ist die Moglichkeit eroffnet, sich zu einem Institut 
far Geophysik . auszugestalten. An das Seminar fiir Versiche- 
rungswissenschaften ist eine Sammelstelle fiir Volkswirthschafts- 
knnde angeschlossen. Das grosse Wohlwollen, mit dem die hohe 
Staatsregierung so viele unserer Wiinsche erfiillt hat, lasst uns 
auch auf die Gewahrung weiterer Anliegen hoffen. In besonde- 
rem Masse miissen wir deshalb immer wieder das unabweisbare 
Bedurfiodss einer akademischen Turn- und Fechthalle in Erinne- 
nmg bringen. 

Schliesslich gedenken wir bei unserer Jahresfeier des Vater- 
landes, das uns tragt, dessen Eigenart unserer Arbeit ihren Cha- 
rakter giebt, dessen hochste geistige Giiter zu pflegen unser wich- 
tigstes Ziel ist und bleibt. Wir gedenken ferner des Staates, 
der durch seine Gesetze die Freiheit der Forschung verburgt und 
der seine und der EJrche zukiinftige Diener in freier Lehre vor- 
bilden lasst. Aber mit dem Gedanken an das Yaterland und den 
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Staat verbindet sich fur die Universitat in besonderer Weise der 
Gedanke an den Konig and Herrn. Wie alle dentschen Univer- 
sitaten so steht auch die unsere nach Ursprung and Geschichte 
in engster Beziehung zur landesherr lichen Gewalt, deren huld- 
reiche Fursorge auch heute noch die erste Vorbedingung fur das 
Gedeihen der Hochschulen ist. Am Geburtstage Georgs III., des 
Stifters der koniglichen Preise, erinnern wir ons in tiefer Dank- 
barkeit alles Schutzes und aller Forderung, die die Konige von 
England und Hannover und nach ihnen die Hohenzollern der Ge- 
orgia Augusta angedeihen liessen. Ehrfurchtsvoll griissen wir 
unsern fiirstlichen Rector Magnificentissimus und in unterthanig- 
stem Gehorsam und unwandelbarer Treue huldigen wir unserm 
koniglichen und kaiserlichen Protector. Seine Majestat, unser 
allergnadigster Konig und Herr, Wilhem II., Deutscher Kaiser, 
er lebe hoch — hoch — hochl 



Anmerkungen. 



1) Joh. Fr. Hahn an Michaelis (Briefw. V 1). Die Correspondenz von Michae- . 
lis liegt grdsstentheils in den Gottinger Codd. Mss. Mich. 820—330 vor. J. Q. 
Buhle (Michaelis Literarischer Brief wechsel. 8 Bde. Leipzig 1794 — 96) hat nnr 
einen Auszug davon gedruckt. Das bei ihm zn Findende citire ich unter seinem 
Namen, das Uebrige nach Banden and Bl&ttern der Gdttinger Handschriften 
(= Briefw. I— XI). — Uebrigens yerweise ich ein fur alle Mai auf J. M. Hassen- 
kamp, Leben des Herrn J. D. Michaelis, von ihm selbst beschrieben (Rinteln and 
Leipzig 1793). Abgedruckt sind dort auch die Nekrologe von J. G. Eichhorn, J. 
Chr. Fr. Schnlz and Chr. G. Heyne. 

2) Orient, a. exeget Bibliothek I 89. 90. 98. II 167. 188. m 33. 

3) Relatione de libris noris XI 162—194 (1757). Ygl. spater die Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament 8. 268 ff. (1787). 

4) Ygl. die Briefe G. v. Spangenberg's an M. (Briefw. X 37 ff.). 

5) A. L. von Schlftzer's dffentliches and Privatleben, Leipzig 1828 I. Ygl. 
dort S. 22 Schldzer selbst: „Seitdem Heyne and Michaelis angefangen haben, 
Politik in die Alterthumer zu tragen, hat alles eine andere Gestalt gewonnen". 
Ebendort de Sacy's UrtheiL 

6) Leben S. 37: Auf der Rfickreise nach Hamburg hatte ich einen Tag star- 
ken Storm, den ich aber doch unter das Gate meines Lebens rechne, weil ich 
sonst keine richtige Idee vom Storm haben wurde. 

7) Ygl. besonders Cod. Manoscr. Mich, 158a. 

8) Schon bei Mayer's Lebzeiten fuhrte Michaelis die Sache fur ihn. Ygl. 
die Gorrespondenz mit W. Best in London aus den Jahren 1754—56 (Buhle I 
271 ff.). Nach Mayer's Tode (1762) vermittelte ihm K&stner den bezfiglichen 
Anftrag der Wittwe (Briefw. VI 13, vgl. Buhle I 293 ff.). 

9) Mich, ubergeht diesen Umstand in seiner Biographic (S. 46 f.) wie fruher 
schon in der Yorrede zu den n Fragen" S. c3v. YgL aber die Correspondenz mit 
Bemstorff bei Buhle I 371 ff. Obendrein verlangte Broglie eine Danksagong von 
der danischen Regierong, die Mich, selbst veranlasste (Buhle H 9 ff.). — Ebenso 
unwahr sagt er (Neue or. and exeg. Bibl. I 187), „dass im Kriege ein franzdsi- 
Bcher General (der Marquis de Lostanges), den ich nicht kannte, mir ohne mein 
Bitten, aus der kOniglichen Bibliothek zu Paris den Abulfeda mitbringen wiirde" 
(vgL Leben S. 49: „weil er einmal gehdrt hatte, ich mochte ihn einmal einsehen") 

8 
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Auch in dieser Sache batte Mich. Bernstorff und uberdies Le Beau, den Secretar 
der Academie dee Inscriptions, angerufen and entsprechende Zasagen erhalten 
(BuMe II 12. 14 und Briefw. VI 258). 

10) Vgl. von Haven's Gestandniss (bei Buble II 92). Niebubr batte den ara- 
bischen Unterricht bei Micbaelis aufgegeben, weil ibm der Lebrer unzulanglich 
erschien, was Mich, ihm nie vergab (J. G. Niebuhr's kleine Schriften I S. 15). 
Mich, selbst bielt auf seinen arabischen Unterricht grosse Stucke, er verschrieb 
sich Zuhorer dafiir sogar aus Russland (II 519. 523). 

11) Ungunstig urtheilte fiber die Fragen Busching (bei Buble II 3) und so 
namentlich Niebuhr (B. G. 'Niebuhr, kl. Schriften 1 S. 39). Michaelis selbst fuhlte, 
wie ungenugend sie waren. Trotz der bereits im J. 1756 gegebenen Versiche- 
rung, dass er 200 Fragen fertig habe (Buhle I 297 if.), waren bei Abgang der 
Expedition im Januar 1761 erst zwei in Kopenhagen eingelaufen, die ubrigen 
gingen den Reisenden erst spater in drei verschiedenen Sendungen zu. An Nie- 
buhr kam der letzte Theil erst, als die ubrigen Reisenden scbon todt waren (B. 
G. Niebuhr a. a. 0.). Hierbei kann man Michaelis einigermassen mit der Unge- 
duld des Eonigs entschuldigen (Buhle I 386 if.). Als aber spater Niebuhr seine 
Forschungsresultate in Form einer Beantwortung yon Michaelis' Fragen veroffent- 
lichen wollte, verweigerte Mich, ihm seine Mithulfe (Niebuhr,- Beschreibung von 
Arabien S. XIX; vgl. Or. u. ex. Bibl. V 71 ff.). In seiner Lebensbeschreibung 
(S. 74 f.) beschwert Mich, sich daruber, dass Niebuhr seine Fragen nicht verstan- 
den hatte, weil er nicht alle seine Vorlesungen gehort babe. 

12) Vgl. F. A. Ebert, Ueberlieferungen. Dresden I, 1 S. 68 ff. 

13) A. a. 0. sowie Gotten an Michaelis (Briefw. IV 196. 221 ff.). Vgl. auch 
Jugendbriefe A. v. Humboldt's. Leipzig 1896 S. 64). 

14) Olav Rabe und spater Graf Hopken legten Michaelis' Werke Gustav dem 
III. von Schweden vor, Graf Bernstorff Friedrich dem V. von Danemark. Bern- 
storff vermittelte auch die Ueberreichung des Mosaischen Rechts an Eatharina 
II. von Russland (Briefw. I 456 ff.). Dagegen gelang es J. J. Moser nicht , die 
Bibelubersetzung bei Joseph II. anzubringen (Briefw. VII 211. 213). Die Erlaubniss, 
sie der Ednigin von England zu widmen, hatte ihm der Leibarzt Pringle erwirkt 
(Buhle II 221 ff.). Pringle weigerte sich aber, Michaelis Beschwerden gegen die 
hannoversche Regierung dem Konigspaar vorzutragen (Febr. 1771 bei Buhle II 
271). Dagegen versprach Bernstorff, einen danischen Literaten zur Rechenschaft 
zu ziehen, der sich uber einen Gottinger Professor (Mich.?) ungunstig geaussert 
hatte (Buhle I 389 f.). 

15) Buhle II 439 ff. 

16) Gotten an Mich. (Briefw. IV 163. 165). 

17) Derselbe (TV 199 ff.). 

18) Vgl. F. Frensdorff in der unten angefuhrten Abhandlung und anderseits 
Schlozers Leben I S. 443, Mich. Leben S. 83 ff., Mendelssohn an Mich. (Buhle 
I 552 f.). 

19) Beim Tode solcher Vertrauensmanner suchte die Regierung ihre Brief- 
schaften, wo moglich, in Sicherheit zu bringen. Im anderenFall gerieth sie in 
grosse Verlegenheit (Michaelis, Leben 79 ff.). 

20) Vgl. uber diese gesammten Verhaltnisse und Vorgange F. Frensdorff, 
eine Erisis in der Egl. Gesellsch&ft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen (GGN. 
8. Febr. 1892). 

21) A. L. Schldzer's Gffentliches und Privatleben. Fragment 1 (Gottingen 
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1802) S. 98: Michaelis, Taubert, Strube — Ihr mir ewig teure drei Manner I 
Schopfer meines Gluckes, d. i. dessen, was ich, Genugsamer, mein Gluck nennel 

22) Das Legat betrug 200 Thaler, d. h. einen Jahresgehalt dee Directors der 
Ges. d. Wiss., den Mich, auch nach seinem Austritt aus der Gesellschaft fortbe- 
zogen hatte. — Die Rede Heyne's auch bei Hassenkamp S. 265 ff. 

23) Reiske's Brief vom 22. Dec. 56 bei Buhle I 68 ff. Vgl. Neue orient, a. 
exeg. Bibl. I 127 ff. Vergeblich suchte Schldzer Michaelis in diesem Puncte zu 
rechtfertigen (Reichardt, Deutschland 1796, 5. S. 163.ff.). Vgl. auch Buhle II 488 f. 

24) Geschichte der kgl. Akademie der schonen Wissenschaften zu Paris. 
XI. Band. Leipzig 1857. S. 148ff. : Gedanken, wie man der arabischen Literatur 
aufhelfen kdnne. Reiske's Lebensbeschreibung. Leipzig 1783 S. 127 f. 

25) Reiske that das auf Ernesti's Aufforderung. Vgl. Ernesti an Michaelis 
23. Marz 57 (Briefw. Ill 157). Michaelis hatte behauptet, bei Reiske kdnne man 
kein Arabisch lernen. 

26) Vgl. dariiber Schldzer a. a. 0. 

27) Leben S.9f. 

28) Vgl. Anm. 9 und die Verwahrung, die sein Freund Pringle bei ihm 
einlegen musste (Buhle II 342 f .). 

29) Orient und exeg. Bibl. VI 192 ff. Leben S. 142. 

30) So erzahlt ein warmer Verehrer, Pastor Bernstein in Gera, der 1776— 
81 sein Famulus und Hauslehrer war, nach Mich, eigener Mittheilung (F. A. Ebert, 
Ueberlieferungen 1826 I, 2 49 ff.). 

81) J. F. Jacobi an Mich. (Briefw. V 358). Vgl. dazu J. Chr. Fr. Schulz bei 
Hassenkamp S. 242 : „Er gab nach und nach sein Vorhaben in die theologische 
Facultat zu treten auf a . Mosheim bezweifelte gegen Munchhausen Michaelis 1 
Rechtglaubigkeit (nach freundlicher Mittheilung von F. Frensdorff). 

32) Vgl. schon E. D. Hauber an Mich, vom J. 1750 (Briefw. V 44 ff.). 

33) Semler an Mich. 12. Sept 1767 und 5. Sept. 1768 und Mich. Antwort 
(Briefw. IX 643, 646). 

34) So im J. 1773 durch Vermittlung Hirle's (Briefw. V 121) und 1774. 1777 
dorch die von d'Alembert (Briefw. I 16. 18). 

35) Busching an Mich. 17. Nov. 1770 (Briefw. II 223). 

36) Mich, an Adler (Buhle m 282). 
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TO THE FAMILY. 



} 

The Editor craves kind indulgence and information touching any inac- 
curacies in this Report. He has diligently, though not always successfully, 
sought confirmation of the correctness of every page. The preparation of 
the Report was undertaken by request of others, and has been much more 
laborious than was anticipated; but the work has been one of love, — to be 
amply repaid, if those who enjoyed the gathering at Hadley find within these 
pages a satisfactory accouut of a memorable day of rare pleasure. Courteous 
assistance has been rendered by many friends; but especial mention should 
be made of Prof. W. L. Montague, and Messrs. George and Charles C. Mon- 
tague of Amherst. They have carefully read and revised all the proofs of 
the Report, and have made many valuable suggestions. 

The preparation of the pictures has been supervised by Mr. Charles Mon- 
1 tague of Boston. 

RICHARD MONTAGUE. 
Pkovjuxxce, R.T., Nov. 1, 1882. 
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THE MONTAGUES AT HADLEY. 

AUG. 2, 1882. 



Early in the winter of 1881-82 thoughts were entertained of a 
gathering of the Montague family on some day of the following sum- 
mer. Interest in the family history had been somewhat quickened by 
the summer researches of Mr. George W. and Mr. Charles C. Mon- 
tague, sons of Mr. George Montague of Amherst. These brothers 
had discovered the probable grave of their first American ancestor, 
and had erected a marble head-stone, fittingly inscribed, to his honor. 
Correspondence with several gentlemen revealed a desire for a more 
extended acquaintance with the members and history of the family, 
and it was decided to attempt a meeting of the Montagues during 
the coming summer. Mr. George Montague of Amherst, to whom 
is due the credit of originating the successful undertaking, was made 
chairman of a committee of arrangements. Circulars appointing a 
gathering at Hadley, Mass., on Wednesday, Aug. 2, 1882, at ten 
a.m., "in commemoration of the two hundred and twenty-second 
anniversary of the settlement in that place of Richard Montague, 
our ancestor, who emigrated from England," were sent in all direc- 
tions ; and the many hearty responses that were soon received 
indicated a wide-spread interest in the plan. The committee was 
from time to time enlarged until it included representatives from 
thirteen States ; sub-committees were appointed, and at an early date 
a full order of exercises was arranged. Circulars containing a full 
programme for the meeting, with necessary notices, and signed by 
a committee of forty gentlemen, all near or remote kinsmen of 
Richard Montague of Hadley, were sent to all persons in the coun- 
try of the name or blood of Montague, of whom the committee 
could learn ; and the secretary received a common reply, — a voice 
of hearty indorsement. The town of Hadley kindly proffered the use 
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of their public hall for the gathering, and the trustees of the First 
Congregational Society extended the use of their meeting-house to 
the committee of arrangements. A careful subdivision of labor, a 
read}* response from speakers, poets, singers, marshals, and all who 
could lend a helping hand, assured, in case of pleasant weather 
and a large attendance, a successful meeting. 



MORNING. 



The morning of Aug. 2 dawned bright and warm. At an early 
hour conveyances brought scores from all the neighboring towns. 
The village hotel poured forth its many occupants ; and the old 
town, usually quiet and solemn, seemed to be alive with stir and 
good cheer. 

The public exercises, which opened at the church at 10.15 o'clock 
a.m., were attended by an audience that numbered nearly six hun- 
dred, and included, as shown by the book of registry and the 
speeches of the afternoon, kinsfolk from the North, the South, 
the East, and the West. 

The decorations in the rear of the speaker's desk made a pleasing 
impression upon all as the audience-room was entered. They con- 
sisted of a collection of portraits and pictures, occupying a space 
eighteen by twelve feet, showing the pleasant face of Richard of 
Hadley, the heroic men and women of the Revolutionary period, 
with those, young and old, of a later date. Conspicuous among the 
pictures was an excellent drawing of the house built and occupied by 
the first Richard. Silk banners and potted plants adorned each side. 
The whole was surmounted by American and British flags, with an 
American shield at the apex, beneath which was the emblazon- 
ment, — 

RICHARD MONTAGUE, 1660. 
222 ANNIVERSARY, 1882. 

The singing of the day, a feature of marked interest, conducted by 
Mr. R. M. Montague of Hadle}', began with the following hymn, 
written by S. Marie Montague Woodman, of Chico, Cal., and sung 
by the whole audience to the tune of " Coronation : " — 
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OPENING HYMN. 

Let loud hosannas swell the breeze, 

And rapture fill our lays, 
While, for this day we celebrate, 

The God of freedom praise. 

We hail Old England's sea-girt shores, 

Our fathers' native land : 
Wide may her u Commons" spread, until 

In " Peerless " power they stand. 

We hail New England's rock-bound coasts, 

Her hills and valleys free ; 
The soil our fathers sought, to plant 

The tree of Liberty. 

We hail thee, Hadley, hallowed ground, 

Home of our honored sire : 
Let joyous anthems fill each heart, 

And " Welcome " sound each lyre. 

From Lake to Gulf, Atlantic shores 

To where the setting sun 
Sinks gently in Pacific waves, — 

Her sons and daughters come. 

Let hearts grow warm, and hand clasp hand 

In pressure firm and true, 
While memory lingers o'er the name 

Of Richard Montague. 

After a very fitting prayer by the Rev. Dr. Ayres of Hadley, the 
following hymn, written by Miss Adelia Montague of Mount Morris, 
Mich., was sung by the audience : — 

HYMN. 

Beneath these grand old elms we meet, 
A happy band, in union sweet, 
In friendship, love, and harmony, 
Like children of one family. 
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Here, on this anniversary day, 

Let each glad heart a tribute pay, 

Of love and gratitude and praise 

For all the good that's crowned oar days. 

A Father's love in all we trace, 
In blessings showered upon our race : 
Oh, may our name with lustre bright 
Shine ever on the side of right ! 

Let peace and happiness abound 
In all our homes, the world around, 
And may no stranger hand e'er hold 
The home our fathers lored of old. 

And when on earth our days are o'er, 
May we all meet to part no more, — 
Meet in that bright and happy land, 
A joyous, glad, unbroken band ! l 

The Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, Mr. George 
Montague of Amherst, then gave an 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Ladies and Gentlemen op the Montague Family, — A 
duty has fallen to me this morning, which is more agreeable in 
its performance than any in my previous life. It is, in behalf 
of the committee which I represent, to congratulate you on the 
arrival of this auspicious day which we have anticipated with 
so much joyful expectation, and to offer you a sincere and 
cordial welcome to all the interest which the occasion may 
develop in its exercises and kindred associations. 

This Montague meeting, like many great enterprises, had 
a very limited beginning. The correspondence of a few 
friends — with the inquiry if such a meeting was desirable, 
and, if desirable, would it be practicable, and meet with general 
favor? — brought to us from all an unanimous and enthusiastic 
approval, and from many a promise of attendance. 

Hence our gathering to-day is the spontaneous uprising of all 
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the Montague family in the country. For, although but few 
comparatively of the great family are here, yet there is a fair 
representation from many States and cities in response to the 
nine hundred circulars which have been distributed. 

The Montagues from the Far West join hands to-day with 
their long-forgotten brothers of New England, and the Monta- 
gues of the Old Bay State greet with friendly salutation their 
kindred from the Old Dominion ; and we have all returned to 
this lovely rural town, which our ancestor chose for his residence 
two hundred and twenty-two years ago (retracing the diverging 
lines of scores of years, which have so widely sundered us), 
to call up the pleasant memories of the past, to gain a new 
inspiration of joy from the exercises and communications of the 
day, to make our acquaintance with those whom we have never 
before seen, and hear names of kindred which we have never 
before heard. 

The universal declaration was : u The Montague meeting must 
be;" and to-day we have unmistakable demonstration that IT 
is. 

We also express our congratulations for the good success 
which has attended the committee in making arrangements for 
the meeting. Our thanks are due to the good people of Hadley 
for the town-hall freely tendered for our use by vote at their 
annual meeting; and, when it became evident that a larger 
room would be required, the pastor and parish committee of the 
First Church yielded to our necessities this pleasant church, 
with its agreeable seats, gallery, and reception-room. We 
congratulate ourselves, that, as descendants of the first Richard 
Montague, we have come to his old home, and have found the 
descendants of his neighbors so glad to receive us. 

Another congratulation we'may offer, the expression of which 
affords us great satisfation. It is, that the ancient home of the 
first Richard Montague in this place is yet in the possession of 
his direct descendants, and has always been held by them. 
Two Montague ladies now hold the title-deeds to the land on 
which the first house was erected, by Richard Montague him- 
self, more than two hundred years ago. 

It is a matter of congratulation, also, that those of our name 
have so largely increased, have enjoyed the average prosperity, 
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and have sustained a reputation for honesty and reliability and 
all manly virtues. We have never heard of a Montague a 
defaulter, or unfaithful to any pecuniary trust. They have been 
the depositaries of trust funds for the widow and orphan ; they 
are presidents and cashiers of corporate institutions: but no 
record has ever shown a misappropriation of funds, or an appli- 
cation of public money to their private use. They have been 
kind husbands and fathers, industrious and judicious in all 
practical avocations, and always the firm advocates of all moral 
reform. Their leading characteristics have been great caution 
in forming opinions, and great firmness in sustaining them 
when formed. The motto of the ancient family in England 
seems to have expressed this peculiar trait: " Through all 
changes, always the same." 

It is also a characteristic of the Montagues, that whenever 
two of the name chance to meet, who have been strangers, they 
always inquire in regard to the ancestry of each, with a curiosity 
to know how nearly they are related. 

They have been believers in a divine Christianity, and have 
sought to regulate their lives according to its requirements. 
Hence they have attained to a high moral standard. 

The ladies of the name have exhibited the same general good 
characteristics. And you will permit us to say, that we do not 
make this reference for the poor temporary advantage which a 
cheap, easy-flowing adulation might afford, but rather to place 
upon record at this time our high estimation of the worth and 
excellence of the Montague ladies. Always comely in appear- 
ance, often beautiful, they have been kind and affectionate 
daughters, wives, and mothers, cultivated in mind and heart, 
generous and sympathetic with the suffering and afflicted, meet- 
ing the vicissitudes of practical life with the courage and strength 
imparted by a firm religious faith, and deeply interested in the 
elevation of degraded humanity. 

Again, it is worthy of remark, that for us this meeting is an 
original one. Never before in this country, and probably never 
at any time, were there so many of the name of Montague 
assembled. 

With joyful hearts we enter upon the exercises of this day 
which we have all anticipated with so much pleasure. And, I 
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repeat, in behalf of the committee whom I have the honor to 
represent, we extend to all a cordial welcome. From the citi- 
zens of this rural town, whose guests for the time being we are 
permitted to be, you have a sincere welcome to the enjoyment 
of its beautiful natural scenery, and its ancient associations. 

And now bright scenes adorn the opening day, 

Each heart awaits with expectation due, 
While History's muse prolongs the joyous lay, 

And garlands weave, for Richard Montague. 



The audience united in singing the following lines, written by Mrs. 
Mary Montague Merwin of Newark, N.J. : — 

SONG. 

As pilgrims who tarry at night by the stream, 
And pitch their white tents where the still waters gleam, 
So we, on life's march with our world-weary feet, 
Halt here at the old home, our kindred to greet. 

Chorus. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
In this beautiful vale was oar forefather's home. 

As sailors who gaze on the bright beacon light, 

That guides safe to port through the darkness of night, 

So joyful this mountain our eager eyes caught, 

For we knew at its foot was the home that we sought. — Cho. 

This mountain and river and vale are the same, 
As when Richard the Roundhead from Cavaliers came, 
And, charmed by the beauty, refreshed by the shade, 
A home on this spot for the Montagues made. — Cho. 

With gladness we come to this hallowed place ; 
With gladness we look upon each other's face : 
May we keep our last tryst on Mount Zion above, 
There in chorus more perfect to sing of God's love I 

Chorus. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
May the Montagues meet in a heavenly home. 
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The Chairman: — Two hundred and twenty-two years ago, the 
first Richard Montague settled in this place. One hundred and six- 
teen years from his settlement, his great-grandson, Major Richard 
Montague, was with Washington and the American army before 
Boston. And to-day, — one hundred and six years later, — a great- 
grandson of this Revolutionary hero, and one bearing his name, is 
present, and will address you on " The Montague Family in America." 
I have the honor to introduce the Rev. Richard Montague of Provi- 
dence, R.I. 2 

ADDRESS OF REV. RICHARD MONTAGUE, 

ON 

the montagues in america 

Mr. Chairman, Friends and Kinsfolk, fair Dames and 
good Men, strong Lads and bright Lasses, op the Name 
and Blood op Montague, — What a goodly company is this ! 
Cousins all to-day, if never before or after. We rejoice in one 
blood and in a common heritage. " Several blackguards among 
them, but not one blockhead that I ever heard of," — this was 
the terse account of her kinsfolk, which her grandfather gave 
to the Jane Welsh who afterwards married Thomas Carlyle. 
It is clear that old Mr. Welsh was no excessive enthusiast in 
heraldry. Nor is any one of us, perchance, disposed to put un- 
due stress on ancestry. Yet it gives me unfeigned pleasure, and 
it is, we will all surely agree, an occasion of hearty gratulation, 
that, after considerable research into our family annals, and a 
somewhat extended correspondence with the living generation, 
I can honestly say of our ancestors, at the outset, " Blackguards 
none, and blockheads none, that I have yet heard of." We may 
look one another in the face to-day with self-respect, and with 
profound gratitude for a worthy succession of progenitors. 

Our forefathers may have been plain men, humble men ; but 
they were able men, faithful men, resolute workers, no shirkers 
of responsibility, living as if God's eye was on them, citizens of 
time and eternity. 

There is a story that Matthew Prior was one of a London 
club of lords and gentlemen, who in their good-natured banter 
were wont often to rail at what they called his " plebeian ances- 
try." One day " my lords," knowing little else to talk about, 
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were stirring up poor Prior, and asked him to unite with them 
in writing epitaphs for their tombstones. With quick wit, 
when each had ended an account of his noble descent, Matthew 
penned these lines : — 

" My lords and gentry! By your leave, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, — 
A son of Adam and of Eve : 
Can any of you gents go higher? " 

I suppose we must all go to the fountain-head, first or last ; 
and I always had considerable sympathy with the satire of 
Mark Twain's lament over the tomb of his noble ancestor 
Adam. And yet it is pleasant, if possible, to discover some 
connecting links between ourselves and that most ancient and 
for a time most worthy gentleman. The Good Book, indeed, 
warns us against fables and endless genealogies. Happily we 
have facts at our command ; and, as for genealogy, the wisest of 
us loses the link that joins the year 1500 with former genera- 
tions. 8 

The popular ridicule of family antiquarians, however, is not 
quite just. Some men become mere Dryasdusts in their studies, 
or they revolve about a needle-point for a lifetime. But they 
see every thing within their narrow range of observation, and 
men of broader view would be helpless without them. More 
than thirty years ago a gentleman of our name, who was then a 
member of the English Parliament, wrote to the accomplished 
antiquarian who is with us to-day, and to whom is chiefly to be 
credited the possibility of any trustworthy sketch of our clan, 
and whose broader studies and wisely-directed energies have 
greatly enriched the resources of general New England history : 4 
u Family history, I conceive, may be made very serviceable in 
beguiling the intervals which we all have, more or less, during 
the more pressing occupations of life. I cannot but feel that 
man is as much connected with the past as with the future ; 
and therefore it is idle to ridicule a desire that every well-bred 
man should entertain, — that of knowing clearly as much as he 
can of what may be found in the page of history, and surely- 
family history in particular." 6 

The history of New England is in great measure the history 
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of her towns. They were the centres of her civic and religious 
life. The history of a New England town is in no small degree 
the history of its families. Trace the course of a few of these 
households, their growing families and varied fortunes, and you 
have a vivid picture of the past. Musty records, family Bibles, 
old portraits, precious heirlooms, tax-rates, petitions, genealogies, 
all available material for the construction of a family history, — 
this is the key that opens the cabinet wherein are displayed the 
thoughts and hopes, the religion and life, the manners and attire, 
of generations past. Thus, indeed, the past comes to live. 
Once more the ancients seem to walk and speak on earth. We 
see them sowing and reaping, milking and churning, spinning 
and weaving, praying and voting, fighting and advising. They 
are of our flesh and blood, — real men, only in another age and 
guise. 

It was perhaps on some bright summer morning two hun- 
dred and twenty-two years ago that several wagons, heavily 
laden, moved* slowly along the broad street of Wethersfield, 
Conn., to the neighboring town of Hartford. Thence they 
passed on, up the Connecticut River toward Springfield. Some 
twenty miles above they were to stop, never permanently to 
return. Each of these wagons contained the family and house- 
hold effects of men who, for conscience and prosperity, were 
to settle the Indian Norwottuck, — the present Hadley. 

There was division in the churches at Hartford and Weth- 
ersfield. A half-way covenant offended the consciences of 
some most excellent members, who sought the common welfare 
by withdrawal and removal. Fifty-nine originally agreed to 
settle the new town, but several lost heart or were prevented. 
A few had gone on as pioneers the year before, and had the 
privilege of selecting the choicest home-lots; and now the 
others are following on. Forty-seven in all are to be the origi- 
nal owners of the lots that lie alongside yonder noble avenue ; 
of these Richard Montague is one. We could wish for more 
information concerning him and his. And yet we are not 
wholly ignorant of him and his family. As they pause at 
nightfall on their journey, it is an interesting group that we 
may see. 

Richard is a man yet under fifty, in the vigor of a robust 
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life. An extant miniature, painted when he was perhaps about 
twenty, presents to us a handsome youth with beautiful brown 
locks falling down his neck, and a face at once serious and 
attractive. 6 The first thirty years of his life are clouded in 
some obscurity. He had come to Wethersfield with his wife 
and two daughters in 1651, and had brought from Emanuel 
Downing of Salem, Mass., — a relative of his wife, — a letter 
to Gov. Winthrop of Connecticut. Whether he had ever resid- 
ed at Salem, cannot be said ; though this might seem probable 
from the fact that his wife was at one time a member of the 
Salem church. He certainly had lived in Boston; for there 
two of his children were born, and baptized by the revered 
John Wilson, pastor of the First Church, of which Mrs. Mon- 
tague was a member. But hardly had the good pastor conse- 
crated the first of these children, little Sarah, when the parents 
were called to part with their babe, as yet but four days old. 
When Richard had married, I cannot learn. Their first child, 
a daughter, is said to have been born about 1642. Richard 
and his wife removed from Wells, Me., to Boston, about 1646. 
Mrs. Montague was received into the First Church, Boston, by 
letter of dismission from Wells, Me. The accounts of the two 
previous to this are somewhat confused and contradictory. 
There were, in Boveney, parish of Burnham, Buckinghamshire, 
England, three brothers, according to the Heralds' College ; viz., 
William, Peter, and Richard Montague. 7 A romantic mind 
may well hesitate before choosing between the varying tradi- 
tions. Shall we believe the tale that Peter and Richard sailed 
the same year, 1634, from England, — the one in a vessel which 
landed him in Virginia, the other in a craft which brought 
him to New England; that Richard had left his sweetheart, 
fair Abigail, behind, and with her the precious miniature which 
is still preserved ; that somewhat later the oldest brother, Wil- 
liam, came to America, but, not liking the country, returned to 
England, carrying with him Richard's message to Abigail, 
that 'all things were now ready, her youth was a man; let 
her come, and make with him a home'? Or shall we give 
our credence to that other yet more romantic tradition that 
when Abigail Downing's father, who was a grave doctor of 
divinity, learned of her betrothal to Richaid, he was ill- 
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pleased with the match ; and to escape his ire the ardent lover, 
Romeo-like, stole to his lady's chamber-window, and then in 
the stillness of night took his fair prize, unbeknown to the 
objecting parents, and with her ran away to America? 

You may take your choice of traditions; only bearing in 
mind that it seems well accredited that Richard came from 
Boveney, was brother to William and Peter, and married Abi- 
gail Downing, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Downing of Norwich, 
Eng., and the two are, so far as records go, first found in 
Boston, Mass., 1646, having removed from Wells, Me. 

Whether it was a spirit of adventure, a desire for greater 
prosperity, or a longing for spiritual liberty, that sent our 
ancestor to these shores, we cannot say. It may have been a 
union of all these motives. 

At any rate, here he is now, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, pausing at nightfall with his wife, his children, and his 
effects, in this journey toward the new settlement, which with 
others he has undertaken mainly for conscience 9 sake. The fam- 
ily is not yet a large one. The wife is somewhat younger than 
her husband, and, though born in comfort, is willing and able 
to endure hardship. If the traditions cited are of value, they 
suggest that she is comely and attractive. Mary, their eldest 
daughter, is a blooming girl of perhaps eighteen ; Martha is a 
bright miss of thirteen ; Peter is not quite ten, already show- 
ing the practical sagacity and fitness to lead which character- 
ized him in later years ; Abigail and John are the two youngest 
of the family. In that wagon are family plate and precious 
heirlooms, most of which are now lost or destroyed. It is a 
religious household ; and when the simple evening meal is end- 
ed, and the fit precautions against attacks by Indians or wild 
beasts have been taken, the father doubtless invokes the Divine 
protection during the night hours, and, having briefly cheered 
the hearts of all in their great undertaking, he, with his, sweetly 
falls asleep. 

And now the scene shifts. Hadley is reached. The home-lot 
of eight acres has been assigned to Richard. It is on the east 
side of the long, wide street,— that noble avenue which to-day 
with its majestic elms is Hadley's just pride, — about midway 
between the north and middle highway to the woods. A rude 
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log-cabin doubtless met the necessities of the early days ; but 
soon a substantial house, forty by twenty-four feet, of two sto- 
ries, with a lean-to added at a later date, is needed. It is built 
with its end toward the street, and has its principal entrance on 
the south side. The panes of glass are very small, six by eight 
inches : the chimney, of course, is very large. This house stood 
for more than one hundred and fifty years : and when it was 
taken down, within the memory of some present, it was found, 
that, while the front part was lined with clay-mortar, the rear 
half was lined with brick ; the supposition being that this was 
to render the rear bullet-proof in case of Indian attacks. 

Here Richard and Abigail lived and worked and died. Their 
course was a humble one, and yet they were not wholly un- 
known to the outer world ; for the Rev. Samuel Peters, who 
returned to England in 1774, and some thirty years thereafter 
published his life of Hugh Peters, refers in that book to the 
Hadley Montagues as follows: "Montague, of the family of 
the Earl of Sandwich, came to Boston, and settled at Hadley 
near Northampton, on Connecticut River, the most orthodox 
town in fanaticism in all Massachusetts. The great genius and 
shining talents of this noble Montague were not able to correct 
the manners and stubborn zeal of Hadley and Northampton. 
He lived near the Rev. Mr. Williams, . . . and was a firm 
friend to Goffe and Whaley, two of the judges of Charles I., 
who fled from the cave in New Haven to Hadley, to avoid the 
advertisements of Charles II., and were by Mr. Williams con- 
cealed many years. Montague was one of the few in the con- 
fidence of Williams and the judges. His integrity and virtues 
were equal to those of Rahab of Jericho, who entertained the 
spies which Joshua sent to search out the land of Canaan ; and 
merits equal praise, and enjoys it. His posterity are not many, 
but what remain of them are valuable characters ; and remain 
Puritans to this day except one, whose name is William Mon- 
tague, 8 who made a tour to London about the year 1790, and 
became an Episcopal clergyman, and the rector of Dedham 
near Boston. He has the virtue, honor, and integrity imputed 
to his noble ancestry." 

Now, for people who like to see their names in print, and 
desire to reckon all imaginary virtues to their ancestors, this 
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must seem a very satisfactory and quite ancient notice. The 
only trouble with it is, that the first part of it has scarcely 
any basis of fact, and Peters must have gotten his information 
from some one whose family vanity exceeded his accuracy. 
There is no evidence whatever that Richard Montague of Had- 
ley was of gentle birth. His descent, if it can be traced to a 
noble line at all, is from the extinct Earls of Salisbury rather 
than from the Earl of Sandwich. He may have been in the 
confidence of the judges, and of Mr. Russell, whom Peters con- 
founds with his successor Mr. Williams. Indeed, it is said that 
the regicides were once secreted in Richard's house, when 
search for them was made by emissaries of Charles II. This 
would partially confirm the tradition that Montague's emigra- 
tion was because of his sympathy with Cromwell's cause. But 
it is not to be supposed that he ever sought to subdue the Puri- 
tanism of Hadley, — he was a part of it, — or that he had any 
"great genius, or shining talents," or special influence that 
would have enabled him to control the public sentiment. He 
was simply a humble man, of good intelligence and fair parts, 
of deep religion and virtue, but perhaps of less prominence 
and force of character than his two sons. Nor does he seem 
to have been among the wealthy men of Hadley. He may 
have left property in Wethersfield : but, while many of the 
Hadley settlers were assigned meadow-lands on the basis of 
two hundred or one hundred and fifty pounds valuation, Mon- 
tague was among the ten who were rated at eighty pounds 
or less ; yet at his death his property was inventoried at two 
hundred and seventy-seven pounds. 

Richard's chief occupation was farming. By trade he was a 
baker ; but there was little call for his skill except during the 
French and Indian wars, when he baked for the soldiers. And 
yet that skill is by tradition said to have been so great that u he 
could stand at the oven-door, and throw in his loaves, filling his 
oven neatly and completely." In that early period flour was 
bolted by hand ; and in 1680 Richard Montague's bolting-mill 
was valued at eighty shillings, and Widow Montague sometimes 
bolted flour for others by the barrel. 

Richard held some slight offices during his life. He was 
twice a selectman. In 1681 he was made clerk of writs. In 
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1661 and 1662 he was chosen hay-ward, or field-driver ; and in 
1663 it was voted " that Richard Montague should have four 
shillings for every grave he makes for a grown person, and 
two shillings for the grave of a child under ten years." In yon- 
der cemetery sleep some of the ancients for whom he prepared, 
with reverent hands, their last resting-place. For twenty-one 
years our ancestor dwelt in peace and virtue on yonder home- 
stead. His children married, and the race began to multiply. 
It was no doubt a happy home over which he ruled ; and a little 
story that has come down to us suggests that he must have been 
a tender husband and parent, and we judge that he was not 
without a peculiar interest also in the animal kingdom. 

Abigail Downing had been educated by her father as a lady, 
and on coming to America was forced to learn the details of a 
housewife's duties. She had not been long in Hadley before 
she began spinning linen thread, and at first was quite discour- 
aged; but, succeeding at last, in her satisfaction she took a 
twist in her hand, and started toward dusk to meet her husband 
returning from the field. He heard her story of failure and 
triumph, took the thread, and kissed his wife, and then with 
tender simplicity said, " Why, yes, and now I understand ; for 
as I was working in the field I heard a little bird singing, and 
he seemed to be saying, ' Abigail, Abigail, continue, continue ; 
Abigail, Abigail, try, try ! ' " Ah ! if every Montague husband 
would be as encouraging and helpful as that to his wife, family 
jars would be soon unknown, and the birds would sing with 
even greater glee. " He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

It is possible that an occasional correspondence was main- 
tained between the English and Hadley Montagues. There was 
communication, at least in the early part of the last century, 
between Richard's children and their kin abroad ; and the fact 
that there is yet preserved, as I am told, an ivory-headed cane, 
said to have been sent from England to Peter Montague, Rich- 
ard's son, in 1700, with directions that it should pass from 
Peter to Peter, so long as Peters should be born, is evidence 
that the American emigrants were not forgotten in their native 
land.* 

Richard lived to see his daughters married well ; and a few 
months before his death his youngest child, John, entered into 
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a union which was abundantly blessed. At last in 1681, in his 
sixty-seventh year, the first of our family in New England 
passed away. 

He must have died in peace and triumph. There is wont to 
be no faltering, at that last hour, for men of Richard's faith. 
Hear these words, taken from the opening sentences of his last 
will and testament, written but a short time previous to his de- 
cease : " I commit my self, soul & body, into the hands of the 
almighty and eternal God whose I am — and into the armes of 
my deare Redeemer in whom I desire forever to repose and 
stedfastly to believe, for life, Righteousness, and Salvation; 
leaving my body to be interred with a comely and Christian 
buriall, in assured hope of a Blessed Resurrection thro the 
mercy of God, ... at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

The funerals of these early Puritan days were very simple. 
The people gathered with their pastor to express by their pres- 
ence their love and respect for the departed. But no Scripture 
was read, no song was heard, no prayer uplifted, no eulogy pro- 
nounced. Our fathers went to the extreme in their horror at 
any thing that might even faintly suggest to them the Romish 
prayers for the dead. In barren but conscientious simplicity 
they laid his form in yonder graveyard, and put no stone above 
it. It remained for the present generation to honor our ances- 
tor's grave with a fitting monument. Two sons of our venera- 
ble, but vigorous, and in spirit youthful, chairman, after patient 
research, have determined the probable location of Richard's 
last resting-place, and have erected over it a worthy marble 
tablet. 10 Abigail survived her companion thirteen years, and 
then, it is likely, was laid by his side. 

Beginnings are always interesting and important, but it is 
specially gratifying when children rise up to confirm and extend 
their parents' labor and virtues. It is pleasant to know that 
Richard's sons, Peter and John, were useful and honored citi- 
zens of Hadley. Peter was thrice married. He was attractive 
enough to win the hand of very worthy and prominent women 
in the town. At twenty-eight he married the widow of John 
Smith, who was daughter of William Partrigg, both men of 
prominence and wealth. His other wives seem to have brought 
to him additional property and position. The women of that 
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day were practical, and sometimes very shrewd. In the tripar- 
tite marriage settlement between Peter and his second wife, 
her business sagacity secured the provision, that, in case of his 
decease before her, half of his and all of her property should 
come to her. 

These happy alliances, united with Peter's native force and 
business ability, brought him into honored eminence in town 
affairs. He became one of the three wealthiest men of the 
village. He was one of the committee for building the new 
meeting-house. He was elected a selectman ; and for four years 
he was deemed by his fellow-citizens their worthy representative 
to the General Court at Boston. He died without issue, in 
1725. 

Richard's younger son, John, though less active in town af- 
fairs than his brother, had doubtless enough to engage his atten- 
tion in the care of his family. He had married but a few months 
before his father's death, and it was with him that his widowed 
mother found a home on the old homestead till her death. She 
was soon permitted to rejoice in grandchildren. Six were born 
before she followed her husband and fell on sleep, and within 
the ten years subsequent to her death four more were added. 
Three of these ten children were daughters. Each was named 
Hannah for her mother ; but, as the first two died in infancy, 
there was never any confusion in the family from repetition 
of Christian designations. Meanwhile the Montagues had not 
forgotten their Wethersfield origin. One of Hannah's brothers, 
Richard by name, had returned to his grandfather Richard's 
Connecticut home ; and from him are descended the Montagues 
who have ever since been found in Wethersfield. And there 
too Hannah went as Josiah Williard's bride. A surviving tra- 
dition concerning her brings vividly to mind that delusion which 
so disgraced some parts of Massachusetts, but from which Had- 
ley was so largely free. It was sometimes thought that Hannah 
was u possessed," that she was indeed a witch. Perhaps she 
feigned her action in sport, or it may be she was the subject of 
some nervous disorder. But the story goes that when afflicted 
she would call on her brother Samuel for help. He would at 
once arm himself with a great broadsword, enter the room 
where Hannah was, and when his sister had pointed out the 
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locality of the tormenting spirits, — to him invisible, — would 
cut and slash for very life. And then Hannah, — the wicked 
tease, — noting her brother's troubled air, would say, "No, 
not there, but there ! there ! ah, there they are in that corner, 
grinning and chattering at your blunder ! " I am not informed 
whether that broadsword is here to-day, or not; but of the 
man who is said to have brandished it, many lineal descendants 
are present. 

Hannah's brothers, the seven sons of John, and grandsons of 
Richard, began with commendable enterprise to push out for 
themselves. 

John, the eldest, remained in Hadley, and became the parent 
of a long line of descendants, among whom is included the 
accomplished scholar from whom we are to»hear at a later hour. 

Richard, as has been stated, went to Wethersfield, whence his 
grandfather had come to Hadley. The interested antiquarian 
may ride some four miles out from Hartford to this ancient town, 
and entering the graveyard behind the old church, on a rising 
lot, may find a stone with this inscription : " Here lies interred 
the body of Mr. Richard Mountague, who died Decbr. the 24th, 
1751, in the 62d year of his age." By his side lies the body of 
Abigail his wife, the second Richard and the second Abigail. 
Near by are buried many Montagues, including one captain, 
who probably served in the Revolutionary war. There are 
Montagues still living in the town. 11 

Peter, the third of these sons of John, settled in what is now 
South Hadley, prospered, and became the progenitor of some 
here present, whose features, no doubt, confirm the history of 
their origin. 

William lived not far from him, and is the ancestor of the 
Rev. William Montague mentioned by Hugh Peters, and of 
this worthy clergyman's son (the venerable antiquarian already 
named 12 ), and also of a numerous succession of recent graduates 
of Harvard University. 

The sixth brother (passing over for a moment the fifth) was 
Luke, who also settled in South Hadley with Peter and Wil- 
liam. It is said that Luke was a very small babe ; so small, 
indeed, that after his birth his father put him in a silver tank- 
ard that had been handed down from the first Richard, who 
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brought it from England. This tankard passed into the posses- 
sion of Luke's brother William, and by one of his descendants 
was sold to a Boston silversmith for three sets of gold beads. 
Some of these beads are, I am informed, now in the possession 
of a Brooklyn lady : perhaps they are here to-day. It must 
not be supposed that Luke, because diminutive in infancy, was 
wanting in stature or strength in later years. On the contrary 
(so genial tradition says), when, in haying-time, the heavy load 
was stuck fast in the muddy hollow from which the sturdy oxen 
could not be urged to start the wheels, Luke unyoked the cattle, 
seized the pole himself, and brought cart and hay to dry and 
level ground! With him should be named an accomplished 
kinswoman of this generation, who, though at birth she but 
tipped the scale at twelve ounces, is now the matron of a 
numerous and weighty household. 

These three brothers who removed to South Hadley were 
prosperous farmers. Their children settled in neighboring 
towns or about the homesteads. Later descendants moved to 
other States, and the name of our family was soon widely 
spreading. 

Nathaniel, the seventh brother, remained, as did John, in 
Hadley. He lived on the old homestead on which his father 
John had dwelt. The original lot of eight acres was divided 
as early as Richard's death. Upon the southern half of it 
Richard's grandson John, about the year 1705-10, built a new 
house, which is still standing. This half has passed into other 
hands ; but it is a matter of great satisfaction, as our chairman 
has pointed out, that the four acres on which Richard built his 
first cabin, and subsequent dwelling-house, where Abigail his 
wife died, passed from Nathaniel his grandson to that Na- 
thaniel's son of the same name, and thus on in lineal descent 
to the two ladies who now hold the title-deeds to the lanfd. 
As we may drink to-day from the old well on the Montague 
homestead, let us not forget the health of these our loyal kins- 
women. . Should they ever feel compelled to part with the 
estate, let a Montague, or a " Montague Association," purchase 
it to be held by some one of the name in perpetuo.™ 

Nathaniel was a much-respected citizen, was chosen deacon 
of Hadley church, and left a fragrant memory. His descend- 
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ants to-day are scattered east and west, and are doing honor to 
their worthy ancestor. 

But the most prominent of Richard's seven grandsons was 
probably Samuel, who was born in 1695, and died in 1779. 
He was the first settler of the name in Sunderland, having 
received from his uncle Peter one of the original home-lots of 
the town. On this lot Samuel and his successors built their 
dwelling-houses ; and it is interesting to know that, save for a 
period of about ten years, the original homestead has always 
been in the possession of some of Samuel Montague's descend- 
ants. His great-great-granddaughter is the present occupant. 

Samuel Montague was a man conspicuous in the life of the 
town. He was a selectman, a captain, a deacon, u a wise and 
good man." It is a traditional saying of his in his later years, 
that, when he lay down at night, he was content to awake in 
this world or the next. Deacon Samuel, like most of our an- 
cestors, was blessed with a large family of children. But of his 
nine sons only four perpetuated his name. Of these four, one 
removed to Vermont, becoming the head of a numerous and 
now widely scattered progeny. Two others remained in Sun- 
derland ; and from the fourth, Major Richard Montague, many 
of us count a proud descent. With the death of Daniel, the 
third of Deacon Samuel's sons, in 1814, was closed the life of 
the fourth generation of New England Montagues. 

It is worth our while, for it may relieve your weariness, if we 
pause for a moment to recall the events which these four gen- 
erations have witnessed. The Puritans had come to America 
for liberty of conscience and religious peace; but they soon 
discovered enough to show them that on no shore but that 
of eternity may men hope to think and act alike in religious 
matters. Boston and Salem had their disputes. Hartford and 
Wethersfield were divided by ecclesiastical controversy. Hadley 
herself was early disturbed by the same views that had sent 
her proprietors to her quiet interval. Nor was life any idle 
amusement in those early days. There was plenty of land in 
this rich alluvial valley ready for the plough ; but the grain must 
be sown and harvested, the farm-buildings must be erected, 
the institutions of a new community were to be established. 

It is true that Hadley never suffered so much as some towns 
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from Indian attacks, yet for many years her position most have 
been one of great anxiety ; nor was she without experience of 
most romantic incidents. 1 * The French and Indian wars were a 
constant drain upon sympathy and men and substance. Before 
Deacon Samuel's death the Revolution was crowned with suc- 
cess, and his boys had shared in its glory ; and when Daniel 
his son, the last of the fourth generation, passed away, the 
" war of 1812 " was nearly ended. 

Meanwhile Hadley was doing her work in all the sacrifices 
connected with these trying days. She was growing, too, and 
colonizing. One after another, Hatfield, South Hadley, Granby, 
Sunderland, Leverett, Montague, Amherst, were incorporated ; 
and in all these towns Montagues were early found. Research 
exhibits their patriotism, religion, and industry. As farmers, 
they increased in wealth, in position, and respect. As soldiers, 
they cheerfully gave time and life for country. They were sent 
as representatives to various deliberative bodies. Of Deacon 
Samuel's sons, for example, one was slain at the early age of 
eighteen, in what was probably the siege of Fort William Henry, 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago this very day ; another 
was a captain of the Massachusetts militia, and served during a 
great part of the Revolutionary war ; and of a third martial son, 
Major Richard, I shall yet have much to say. These are repre- 
sentatives merely, mentioned only because of my own more 
intimate knowledge of their career. Others of our name, and 
of different branches, were doubtless equally ready and brave. 

It were a pleasant service, could I sketch for you the char- 
acter and career of many of our kin in this fourth generation. 
I would gladly talk on, so long as you might consent to listen, 
concerning the great-grandchildren of Richard the first, — the 
sons and daughters of John and Richard and Peter and William 
and Samuel and Hannah and Luke and Nathaniel, who were 
all the children of John, who was the son of Richard and 
Abigail Montague of Hadley. But the limits of the hour pre- 
vent : the sun would go down ere the tale were told, and not 
a word would we have heard of our ancestry in England. 
And the limits of my knowledge must henceforth somewhat 
restrict me. My investigations were necessarily so recently 
undertaken that I count myself but a beginner in our family 
lore. 
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If I select a single representative of that generation, whom 
I count great-grandfather, even as he was great-grandson to 
Richard of Had ley, I trust the selection will not seem invidi- 
ous, or the sketch be interesting to but a few. Major Richard 
Montague of Leverett, the son of Deacon Samuel Montague of 
Sunderland, was a representative man. The distinctive charac- 
teristics of our family are, I think, found at their best in him. 
The genial clerk of the Berkshire Courts, 16 himself a kinsman, 
has termed the major u the plumed knight " of our name. He 
was born in Sunderland in 1729, and in his twenty-first year mar- 
ried Lucy Cooley of the same town. He was a farmer, and, as 
later tax-lists show, the owner, like his father and brothers, 
of a considerable estate. His exceptional intelligence, how- 
ever, fitted him for the instruction of youth. How long he 
taught, I cannot say ; but in his twenty-fifth, as also in his thir- 
ty-fifth year, he was master of the town school. For several 
years also he was town-clerk ; and his records, if like MSS. in 
my own possession, are even to-day as fresh and clear as print. 
Richard's home was in the northern part of the town, subse- 
quently formed into the towns of Leverett and Montague. 16 

It is as a religious man that he first strikes our attention ; and 
some of us, perhaps, have inherited convictions of his framing. 
His brother Samuel, who removed to Vermont, had become dis- 
satisfied with the theory and practice of the Standing Order, 
and, about 1753, was excommunicated from the Sunderland 
church for his connection with the " Separatists." These were 
a new sect, whose whole theory was opposed to a theocracy. 
They objected to the union of Church and State, and to general 
taxation for church support. They could not accept certain 
articles, nor practise some ordinances, of the Standing Order. 
What influences operated on Richard's mind, we cannot say. 
He was always a man of strong and independent convictions 
and we may be assured that he acted conscientiously and for 
his light intelligently. He was one of thirteen original mem- 
bers of the Baptist church of Montague and Leverett. As he 
was the strongest character of the little band, he was their 
natural leader. The church often met at his house, and their 
first pastor was ordained in his barn. But they were often 
without a preacher ; and Richard who was leader, clerk, dea- 
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con, and man of affairs, would frequently exhort in a preacher's 
stead. The church and her teachings were much on his heart. 
We can scarcely appreciate, in these days of broad charity, the 
contempt with which this dissenting movement was viewed. 
Though laws had been passed exempting such separatists from 
paying taxes to support public worship, the Leverett church 
was unable, by reason of technical evasions, to obtain her 
rights. Richard refused to pay, was carried to prison by the 
constable, released the coming morning, and mulcted of a fine 
hog. Tradition says, that, as the officer drove the animal 
away, his owner said, " Your claim to that animal may be good, 
for your master took posssession of many such years ago in 
Gadara." 

In a little account of those trying days, dated May 5, 1771, 
which I hold in my hand, occur some touching expressions of 
the good man's disappointment at the decisions of the court. 
He felt that the case was not tried, as it had been agreed by 
both parties that it should be, on the merits of the case, but on 
technicalities; and he relates a dream which he had, as if it 
illustrated the relations of the parties. " I dreamed," he says, 
" that I was wandering about in the woods (very much affect- 
ing solitude, in the present gloomy apprehension of my mind), 
when I saw something passing very swiftly through the trees, 
which drew my attention to see what it was. As it came nigher 
I perceived it to be a hawk after a dove. As she sat there fix- 
ing her tattered garment as best she could, there came another 
dove, and alighted by her ; very quick two or three more, till 
there was a little flock. She at first seemed a little ashamed, 
but no ways afraid ; but gladness was very expressive in her 
actions. The attention of the whole flock seemed to be taken 
up about her. They owned her as one of them. They seemed 
to congratulate her on her escaping from the barbarous cruelty 
of the hawk. The greatest expressions of joy were in their 
actions and chatterings to each other; and, at the signs of 
rejoicing they were capable of, the poor afflicted, innocent dove 
seemed to forget her poverty, and remember her misery no 
more. My soul rejoiced with them, as I thought. I felt glad 
at their liberty and safety. The hawk had done his utmost, had 
only spoiled her external clothing, — which I thought would 
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grow again, — which did him no good; while I beheld him 
hunting among the feathers, as he struck them off, to see if 
there was nothing to satisfy his appetite ; but the blood he was 
after, he did not find. The more I thought, the more I was sur- 
prised at the scene. • . . Not able was he to draw one drop of 
blood. Another thing I observed was that the hawk was carry- 
ing off a little king-bird in his mouth ; which I thought I never 
saw before, hawks always carrying their prey in their talons or 
claws." In the midst of this, Richard awoke, with " heart glad 
at the escape of the poor innocent dove ; " and determined to 
add his dream to his account of the Baptist lawsuit. What- 
ever else may be said, it is a sign of a poetic mind, that it could, 
even in dream, thus represent the trials of a harassed church. 17 
As indicative of the slow healing of this ancient ecclesiastical 
breach, a correspondent writes me that his grandfather, of Puri- 
tan views, "good man as he was, always felt a little ' edgeways' 
towards those Leverett Montagues." 

But it is as soldier, quite as much as saint, that Major 
Montague is conspicuous. Years before the events just nar- 
rated, he was in army-life. His powder-horn, an interesting 
relic, was made while he was a private soldier, a member of 
Rogers's expedition to St. Francis; and was finished, as the 
inscription shows, at Charlestown, N.H., where the expedition 
halted and encamped a short time on retreat from Canada in 
1759. The engraving on the horn was executed with the pen- 
knife. The horn was worn by the worker of it, or other mem- 
bers of the family, in the battle of Bunker Hill, and in the 
other principal battles of the northern division of the Revolu- 
tionary army. The strap, which you see attached, is the iden- 
tical one worn with the horn. 

In his younger days Richard was a loyal subject of Great Brit- 
ain, and always prayed for the king ; but soon after his return 
from the unfortunate expedition of Rogers he began to enter- 
tain doubts about the " divine rights " of kings. His prayers 
for the sovereign were less fervent, or were equivocal ; as that he 
might be a better man, and do more justly towards the colonies. 
His eyes and ears were open. When the news of Concord and 
Lexington reached Western Massachusetts, he renounced all 
allegiance to the crown, and became a zealous patriot for the 
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independence of his country. Marching at the head of a com- 
pany which he had raised chiefly from his own spiritual flock 
and friends, and saying to his wife as he left home, that, " if the 
Lord would forgive him for fighting seven years for the king, 
he would fight against him the rest of his life," he joined the 
patriot army then gathered at Cambridge under command of 
Washington, and fought at the head of his men in the battle 
of Bunker Hill. Gen. Washington soon discovered in him 
traits of character that made him desire to have him near his 
person ; and so added more men to his command, raised him to 
the rank of major, and attached him, it is said, to his staff. A 
diary, still perfect from Aug. 1 to Dec. 1, 1775, was kept by the 
major while at Cambridge, and is filled with interesting military 
detail. Major Montague was often sent to Western Massachu- 
setts as a recruiting officer; and the people were wont "to 
mark his fine martial bearing, how well he managed his men, 
and how elegantly he rode his horse." 18 

A story is told illustrating both his force and tenderness. 
The Hessians were regarded by the country-people as the very 
incarnation of evil, and women and children expected them to 
be more savage and cruel even than Indians. "Major Mon- 
tague," said one good mother in Israel to her guest, "Major 
Montague, don't you think it cruel in King George to send 
those awful Hessians to pillage and murder us ? " — " Hessians ! " 
the major answered, " I don't care whom he sends, if he doesn't 
send angeh or devils, something that we carCt kill with powder or 
hall" The good woman was shocked at what she judged so 
irreverent and harsh a speech ; and not until that evening, when 
the major led the family devotions, and poured out his soul in 
touching entreaties for all classes of men, did she learn that 
beneath a rough exterior there dwelt the sympathy and tender- 
ness of a woman. 

It is nearly ninety years since Major Montague died, but his 
name is still much revered among the churches of his faith in 
Leverett and the adjoining towns. An anonymous elegy on the 
death of Major Richard Montague, printed in 1794, — the year 
of his death, — contains this quaint summary of his virtues: — 
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" He was a man of faith, and works also; 
He was a man of candour, all do know; 
He was a man of reason, and of wit, 
And such a friend we never should forget. 

He loved the cause of Christ above his own, 
And has thereto most bountifully sown; 
He loved his country, and has served it well, 
In which he suffered what no tongue can tell. 

He was a man of no great affectation, 
Yet could demean himself in any station; 
Was never churlish, sour, morose, or light, 
Yet cheerful, brave, courageous, & polite. 

Of learning he'd more than a common part, 
And to indite and write he had good art; 
As a mechanic we may him applaud, 19 
Nor idle when at home, nor when abroad. 

In healing breaches he had much to do; 
In matters civil and religious too; 
He took great pains all parties to unite, 
And in good union ho had great delight. 

Now he is gone where discords never rise, 
And tears are wiped off from all their eyes ; 
There rest my friend, and praise the one in three, 
Where all thy friends in Christ will follow thee." 

We can applaud the loyalty of the elegist's friendship, and 
thank him for his discriminating eulogy, even if we cannot 
admire the poetic quality of his verse. In fact, the village 
rhymists of that day will hardly maintain a permanent place 
among American poets. On the tombstone of Major Montague 
at North Leverett may be found, for instance, these lines : — 

11 Traveller, behold, as you pass by: 
As you are now, so once was I; 
As I am now, so must you be: 
Prepare for death, and follow me." 

Too long already have I detained you with an account of 
Major Richard ; but I cannot dismiss him without adding, that, 
were he liviug he would wish to participate in this gathering s 
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festivities. A letter of his dated March 13, 1789, tells of his 
own researches at Hadley into the history of his family. He 
was disappointed that he could learn so little from his visit. 
Ancient papers, and utensils, brought from England, he did 
indeed find. He saw the house in which Richard the first 
lived. He traced the pedigree of his family; but Richard's 
grave was unmarked by any stone, and valuable papers that 
he hoped to find had been destroyed. 

The hour permits little further notice of the departed ones 
of our name. But after tracing thus imperfectly the work of 
our fathers in New England, it is gratifying to remember that 
their sons who have settled in the great West have honored 
by their own fresh triumphs a laborious and devout ancestry. 
Luman Montague, of Vermont stock, was an honored pioneer 
in Northern Illinois, even as was the first Richard in ancient 
Hadley. Daniel Montague, for many years a citizen of Texas, 
seems to have re-exhibited in a marked degree the peculiar 
traits of Major Richard of Leverett. And within ten years 
have passed to their reward two brothers born in West Hamp- 
ton, — Rev. Melzar and Rev. Enos J. Montague, whose memo- 
ries will long survive in their native town, and in Wisconsin, 
the seat of their chief labors. Firm and devout, learned and 
enterprising, loving toil and seeking it, able in pulpit and in 
counsel, they left an impression for good on the religious 
and educational institutions of their State, which will endure 
long after all of us shall be called with them to render up 
the account of our stewardship. 

Liberally educated men have not been numerous in our 
family. With the exception of a few living kinsmen ; of Rev. 
William Montague, rector in Boston in the last century; 
his brother Joseph; the clergymen just referred to; and the 
lamented Zebina C. Montague of Amherst, so zealous in all 
family lore and interests, and for so many years a patient 
invalid, — I have learned of no college-bred men of our name. 
Perhaps this day's memories will materially add to the list 
now given. 

It is one of the special felicities of our gathering to-day, 
that it has shared in the warm interest of many who do not 
look to Richard of Hadley as their progenitor. It will be 
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remembered that records and traditions declare that Peter 
Montague, brother of Richard, came to America at about the 
same time with Richard. We are fortunate in having with 
us descendants of this Virginian Peter, and at a later hour 
may listen to their voices. 

I have been unable to learn as much as we could wish 
relative to Peter and his successors. 20 In the twenty years 
preceding Richard's removal to Hadley, during which period 
perhaps both brothers had been in the country, Peter had 
become an extensive land-holder in several Virginia counties, 
chiefly along the Rappahannock River. His residence seems 
to have been in Lancaster County, north of the river ; and, as 
late as 1849 at least, his tombstone was standing, though 
much defaced. Of Peter's position I learn little additional, 
save that he was twice a member of the House of Burgesses 
of his adopted State. His descendants, however, multiplied 
in numbers and influence. We find them, not of course like 
their Northern kinsmen deacons and elders, but wardens and 
vestrymen and rectors. Strange to say, they link in with 
Major Richard, in that many of them became Baptists. 

Their names appear on the rolls of conventions, and in the 
learned professions. They are prominent in public councils; 
and one is made lieutenant-general of Virginia, and judge of 
the circuit court. They are lieutenants, captains, and generals ; 
not always seeing with the same eyes as their Northern breth- 
ren, but high-minded and conscientious in their political and 
military relations. Curiously enough, contemporaneous with 
Major Richard of Leverett, appears a Virginia Richard as an 
officer in the Revolutionary army. If the Virginia Richard 
and the Massachusetts Richard ever met, they would have been 
sure to compare genealogies. Were they informed of what is 
known to us, it would have been a satisfaction to them to tell 
their honored commander-in-chief, Gen. Washington, that he 
was a distant kinsman of theirs; for old inscriptions prove 
the intermarriage of the Montagues with the Balls, from whom, 
on his mother's side, Washington descended. 

Good friends and kinsfolk, it is a long, I fear it has been at 
times a tedious path, through which I have sought to lead you 
to the present hour. At this point the chronicler might well 
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drop his pen, and relieve your indulgent patience. For of the 
living, — a few of the sixth, and many of the seventh and eighth 
generations, — this is not the hour to speak. They are now 
making our further family history. It is some Montague of the 
future whose happy privilege it will be to record their achieve- 
ments. Up and down this fair land, from Vermont to Florida, 
from Maryland to California, the successors of Richard and Peter 
are writing their names on sand, or carving them in stone. As 
farmers and men of business for the most part; as gallant 
officers of our army ; as lawyers, physicians, clergymen, a few 
of them, — they are, let us hope, seeking to leave the world 
wiser and better than they found it. 

Yet I cannot take my seat without turning yet again to the 
past, and giving my thought for a moment to the present. 
What if by some magic art we could summon the first Richard 
to this scene ! What if we could see him as he used to look in 
Hadley street or in Hadley church ! What if he could express 
his astonishment at this, the abundant fruit of his loins! 
Would it not be to him an inexpressible joy? Would he not 
say, " Thanks be unto the Lord, that thus my name and soul 
go marching on " ? 

I can fancy a lad of this village born blind. But in his early 
manhood some wonder-worker visits his town and home, and 
wins the confidence of him whose eyes are closed. He leads 
him, all unconscious of their beauty, about these noble streets. 
In their wanderings one morning, ere the sun has risen, they 
have ascended yonder mountain, " the gem of Massachusetts 
hills," your noble Holyoke. Just as the faint peep of dawn 
reddens the eastern sky, the strange good friend begins by 
his wondrous power to open the blinded eyes. A dim sense 
of light, a confused perception of neighboring objects, an ill- 
defined delight, are the first surprise. Then eastward, black 
against the hidden sun, rises Wachusett among a crowd of hills. 
Turning to the south, the city of Pynchon's founding, the grace- 
ful curves of the broad Connecticut just beginning to sparkle 
in the morning brightness, the many villages of the valley, the 
distant spires of Hartford, break upon the view. And slowly, 
as they turn toward the north, glimpses of the valley of West- 
field River, the high hills of Hampshire and Beikshire, succes- 
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sively appear ; until, spread out like a rich mosaic of nature's 
furnishing and man's arranging, the countless acres of garden- 
like meadows, Northampton above them, and "in dim and 
misty grandeur" Greylock many miles away, thrill the soul 
with unique delight, — a delight only to be increased as the 
eyes fall upon fair Hadley and her "plaided meadows," Amherst 
and her college, and far in the north-east "in insulated grand- 
eur" the cloud-capped Monadnock. I can fancy this, — Rich- 
ard's boys were enterprising lads, and they may have looked 
upon nature's part of this scene, — but can we imagine the sur- 
prise, can we picture the delight, can we realize the hope, which 
would fill the soul of him who should thus first be introduced 
to the attractions of this valley, and the wider area of God's 
marvellous creation? Little suspicion could he whose eyes 
were blinded have had of the glorious things, the varied crea- 
tions, the strange processes, just unfolded to his gaze. 

Not altogether different, perchance, would be the emotions 
of the first Richard and Abigail, could we wake them from the 
silence of yonder grave, lift the scales from off their eyes, and 
bid them look upon this tree of their planting. Northward 
among the green hills of Vermont it has dropped goodly fruit 
from its loaded boughs. Eastward and southward it has spread 
its graceful branches. And across the broad prairies to the 
farthest sea, over the streets of the city of " the Golden Gate," 
has extended its refreshing shadow. The mustard-seed has 
become indeed a goodly tree in which the fowls of the air may 
make their resting-places. 

Surprise at this his undreamed-of increase, gratitude at this 
an honorable succession, would surely fill our ancestor's soul. 
But, plain man that he was, few and simple as his words were 
wont to be, must we not believe that the inspiration of the sight 
would call from his lips the words : — 

"Children many, bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh, 
remember the God who thus has led you, and the institutions 
through which you thus have thrived. Aspice ad finem. Live 
in time, but for eternity. Look well to the end. Disponendo 
me, non mutando me. Though men displace, let no man 
change you from the piety, the sobriety, the clear judgment 
and priceless integrity, which are your rich inheritance. And 
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as to-day you remember the worthy men of old, think not alone 
of those who were men of mark, but give a grateful thought as 
well to the humble men and women without whose labors and 
support their greater kinsmen could ill have performed their 
tasks. Take to your hearts the sweet words of Hampshire's 
poet, read, perchance, to some of you more than twenty years 
ago: — 

• Children of the old plantation, 
Heirs of all we won and held, 
Give us grateful celebration, — 
Us, the nameless ones of eld. 

Blood of ours is on the meadow, 

Dust of ours is in the soil; 
But no tablet casts a shadow 

Where we slumber from our toil. 

Unremembered, unrecorded, 

We are sleeping side by side; 
And to names is now awarded 

That for which the nameless died. 

We were men of humble station, 

We were women pure and true; 
And we served our generation, 

Wrought and fought and lived for you. 

We were maidens, we were lovers, 
We were husbands, we were wives; 

But oblivion's mantle covers 
All the sweetness of our lives. 

We were freemen, we were neighbors, 

Each the minister of all; 
And ye enter on our labors 

As on theirs whose names ye call. 

Children of the old plantation, 

Heirs of all we won and held, 
Greet us in your celebration, — 

Us, the nameless ones of eld. 9 

Children, the pride of Abigail's heart and mine, standing 
t>T my well to-day, do you one and all as the poet bids, — 
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4 Fill to all the brave and blameless y 
Who forgotten passed away ; 
Drink the memory of the nameless. 
Only named in heaven to-day. 1 " a 



A poem written by Mrs. Thomas C. Merwin of Newark, N.J., 
was next read by her brother, the Hon. C. W. Kingsley of Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Kingsley said, — 

This poem is founded on facts connected with Hadley and 
the Montague homestead. And, while some of the customs and 
events of seventy-five years ago are introduced, it will also 
explain how the family to which the writer belonged came to 
be connected with the Montagues, and thus came to be here. 

Our father was Moses Kingsley of Chesterfield, who married 
for his second wife Mary Montague of Hadley, and then re- 
moved to Brighton, now part of Boston. She was sister to 
Stephen Montague, who, with his wife Grace and brother Eli- 
jah, at that time lived on the old Montague homestead. 

Hadley was for many years the headquarters of the broom- 
making business of New England, and the beautiful meadows 
around here were largely devoted to raising broom-corn. The 
brooms were made, and sent to Boston and other large places 
on teams. 

It was the custom of those days to keep Saturday night. 
That is, the Sabbath began at sunset on Saturday; all work 
ceased, and the devotional services of Sunday began. The 
Sabbath ended at sunset on Sunday ; after which the children 
could go out to play, the young people go to singing-school, 
etc., and the older ones prepare for the secular work of the 
coming day. 

A very common way of travelling then was on horseback. 
The women often rode to church, to store, and visiting, behind 
the men, on a pillion, which was a cushion behind the saddle. 
Sometimes a mother with one or more children would thus ride 
behind, or a young man take out his lady-love for an airing. 

An important part of a wedding outfit for housekeeping then 
was a set of pewter plates, basins, platter, etc., which were con- 
sidered very fine. 
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MRS. MERWIN'S POEM. 

I trow he was a godly man, — 

Richard, who crossed the sea : 
From only one whom God hath blessed, 

Such progeny could be. 

From where the Golden City stands, 

To Massachusetts Bay, 
Was heard the clarion, as it rang : 

" Children, come home to-day ! '* 

And ye are here from marts of trade, 

From study, and from school, 
From farm and workshop, hill and Yale, 

Till all the ranks are full. 

And do ye ask why I here come, 

From Jersey's sea-girt shore ? 
'Tis filial love that brings me here : 

'Tis this, and nothing more. 

My mother walked these quiet streets, 

Beneath these trees she played ; 
Here the baptismal words were said, 

And wedding vows were made. 

'Tis only now a simple tale 

Of the old house I tell, — 
The homestead where the Montagues 

For centuries did dwell. 

One Landlord Warner kept an inn, 

South end of Hadley Street, 
Where strangers stopped from time to time 

To rest and then to eat. 

The landlord's wife grew sick and died, 

Was in the graveyard laid : 
So neighbors went, day after day, 

To give him helping aid. 
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One day when Mary poured the tea, 

He spoke a kindly word : 
A lonely traveller heard it all, 

And his sad heart was stirred. 

Two children he had left at home, 
In their grandmother's care : 

" Perhaps," he thought, " she'll go with me, 
And all my fortunes share." 

Ere long he sought that maiden bright 

At the ancestral place : 
Stephen and 'Lijah lived there too, 

And Stephen's young wife Grace. 

That stricken heart with joy was filled, 
When Mary answered " Yes : " 

The vow exchanged they ratified, 
And sealed it with a kiss. 

Of linen sheets and towels fine, 

This maiden had a store ; 
But Grace to Mary kindly said, 

" Polly, you must have more ; 

For those two little ones will take 
Your strength and constant care, 

And then you'll have to bake and brew, 
With not an hour to spare. 

Each day you'll have to cook for four, 

And scour the pewter too : 
Such dishes never will keep clean, 

Though now thej ? 're bright and new. 

Once every week you'll have to wash, 

To iron and to mend ; 
And neither child is old enough 

A helping hand to lend. 

Then twice a week you'll have to churn, 

Besides the milk to skim : 
I'm sure you'll have no chance to weave, 

Nor hardly time to spin. 
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If neighbor ' Diah ' goes next fall 

To Boston with his brooms, 
I'll send a letter, and a strip 

Of carpet for your rooms. 

I've heard him say he always stops 

At the ' Green Dragon Inn ; ' 
But once, Tm sure, he'll stop with you. 

We have such good friends been. 

I don't know what the sick will do, 

When you are gone away ; 
For 'tisn't half the world that know 

Just what to do or say. 

I'll not forget when I was sick, — 

And Stephen, he was worse, — 
The doctor said, what saved our lives 

Was having such a nurse. 

When summer comes, you'll want to see 

The meadows waving corn : 
You never once have missed the sight, 

A year, since you were born. 

A hundred miles is very far 

For j'ou to go from here : 
I don't suppose you'll come again 

For many a long, long year. 

Saturday nights I hope you'll keep, 

Just as we always do ; 
And not be led away from right, 

Because some things are new. 

You know how strict your mother was 

About the Sabbath day : 
Were she alive, 'twould break her heart 

To have you go astray. 

Perhaps j t ou think I've said enough : 

I'll stop, and go to work ; 
I shall not let you do it all — 

I never was a shirk." 
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So now the little wheel was brought ; 

The flax was quickly spun ; 
Across the loom the shuttle flew : 

' Twos then this work was done* 

And can you see where gentle Grace 
Marked the " M. M." just here? 

So wrought that day undying love : 
Methinks she dropped a tear. 

Then, when there was no more to weave, 

They had a quilting-bee : 
The Cooks, the Whites, and Smiths were there, 

And quilted merrily. 

But soon the short daylight was gone, 

Before the work was done ; 
And so the candles were brought in 

To make an evening sun. 

Out in the kitchen fireplace, 

The blazing knots burned bright ; 

The table groaned beneath a feast, 
For it was quilting night. 

Brown bread and hot baked beans were there, 

The white bread and the rye, 
The pound-cake and the " 'lection "-cake, 

Besides three kinds of pie. 

And after supper came the boj'8, 

And they had supper too ; 
Meanwhile they talked and laughed and joked, 

As young folks always do. 

But when the front-room clock struck n*rw>, 

They all prepared to go ; 
The air out-doors was clear and cold, 

And on the mountains snow. 

The girls who on the same street lived 

Could walk beside a lover ; 
But those who farther had to go, 

Rode home behind a — brother. 



i 
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After a few more weeks had passed, 

'Twas just as had been said : 
A Kingsley was the bridegroom then, 

A Montague he wed. 

Forth from the homestead went the bride 

In simple garb that day : 
No silks, no satins, were her gowns, 

She had no polonaise. 

She wore a homespun shawl of blue 

Over her scarlet cloak ; M 
And, as she said " good-by " to home, 

The words were faintly spoke. 

A chosen path before her lay, 

Her morning sun shone bright ; 
Yet, as she thought of all she left, 

The tears bedimmed her sight. 

In that old house her father died, — 

The house where he was born ; 
In that old house her mother slept, 

When Jesus came at dawn. 

Five generations there had lived, 

Five generations died ; 
And every one had borne the name 

That now is sanctified. 

Through all the long and busy years 

That rounded out her life, 
Midst all the cares and joys and griefs 

That follow wedded life, — 

A brightness shone above this vale ; 

Her heart was always true : 
She loved this town, her childhood's home, 

The dear old homestead too. 

And in the days of widowhood 

She longed to come back here : 
Hadley seemed " all the world " to her ; 

No friends seemed half so dear. 
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But sweeter than her childhood's home 
She found that Father's love. 

That gently led her through death's vale 
To a brighter home above. 

O ye dear kindred from afar, 
Beats not your heart with mine ? 

Is not this " home of the heart "tome? 
Is it not also thine? 

We clasp no stranger's hand to-day, 

One by a common tie ; 
And, when we part, we will not say 

That saddest word, " Good-by." 

This surely is not all of life, 
Where homesteads must decay ; 

For God and truth and love will live 
When earth has passed away. 

An unseen host surround us here, 
Who once have trod these streets ; 

Their memories and their virtues live 
In these loved friends we meet. 

O Richard, how we bless the time 
When factions drove thee here ! 

We hail the day with solemn joy, 
And each return with cheer. 

Thy father fell at Naseby field ; " 

But left his sword to thee, 
To fight for right and justice too, — 

For truth and liberty. 

We thank our God, that helped thee lay 
Foundations deep and strong, 

Which centuries have not displaced, — 
44 No compromise with wrong." 

Thy children have, like u polished stones," 

Each filled a fitting place : 
From highest unto lowest, none 

Have brought to thee disgrace. 
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While some in humblest spheres have moved, 

Some filled a teacher's chair, 
And some to sacred trusts been called, 

They're honored everywhere. 

The golden dust that was not theirs 

Has passed through many a hand : 
With palms unsoiled they still work on, 

Well known through all the land. 

Thy sons who on the watch-tower stand, 

The gospel trump to sound, 
Send forth the notes, both loud and clear, 

To earth's remotest bound. 

And hark ! from Afric's far-off shore 

A paean comes to-day, — 
" One of thy children came out here, 

To teach us how to pray." M 

The name we love has never been 

Within a felon's cell, 
Only as one in Jesus' name 

Went there of Christ to tell.* 

My story now is well-nigh told : 

Let us in brief review 
And trace the way our father came, 

Which brought this day to you. 

Now come with me to yonder height, 

And look across the wave, 
To where the white caps of the sea 

The coast of Albion lave. 

An English cottage home, the view ; 

Distress the land is o'er ; 
A mother weeps, a father prays ; 

A boat is off the shore. 

Now turn the glass : behold, they stand 

Beneath this mountain's shade ; 
So sweet the rest from din of war, 

A home for love is made. 
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Two hundred years have come and gone, 

The family still live : 
Let this assembled multitude 

To God the glory give. 

" Praise Gfod,from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him, ail creatures here below; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, — 
Praise Father ', Son, and Holy Ghost!" 

At the request of the reader, the concluding lines were sung with 
hearty spirit by the entire audience. 

After several announcements pertaining to later exercises, and 
other matters of interest, the morning session closed. 



Immediately after the morning exercises, a portion of the audience 
gathered in front of the church, and the "Montague Family" was 
very successfully photographed- 27 

At one o'clock more than three hundred were seated in Hadley 
Town Hall for dinner. The repast was served in accordance with a 
printed bill-of-fare, on which were found in tasteful arrangement a 
family motto and coat-of-arms, several of "Poor Richard's" prov- 
erbs, and (by no means least fitting or convenient) a railroad time- 
table. Though beverages in plenty were supplied, they were all as 
harmless as the " cold water from the Richard Montague well." The 
hall was appropriately decorated with evergreens, banners, and 
legends. Among the mottoes that greeted the eye were, "Hadley 
welcomes her children home ; " " We are all one family to-day : don't 
wait for introductions ; " " Spectemur agendo; " "Disponendo me, 
non mutando me." 

In the brief interval between dinner and the afternoon session, many 
old friendships were revived, and new acquaintances were made. 
The relics and curiosities of former generations deposited in the lec- 
ture-room of the church were examined with attentive interest, and 
old and young placed their signatures upon the " Book of Registry " 
provided for the purpose. Pictures of Richard of Hadley sold freely ; 
and every Montague was adorned with a pretty blue-silk badge, that 
will serve as a memento of the day. 

While some chatted on the greensward, or traced the intricacies of 
their genealogy, others wended their way to the old burial-ground, 
where the remains of the first Richard and several of his descendants 
now repose. Upon the monument recently erected to their ancestor's 
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memory by Messrs. George W. and Charles C. Montague, was read 
this inscription : — 



ERECTED 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

RICHARD MONTAGUE 

A PIONEER OF NEW ENGLAND 

AND 

ONE OF THE FIRST SETTLERS OF HADLEY. 



Born about 1614, he married Abigail Downing of Norwich, 
Eng., and emigrated to Wells, Me., from Bourncy, in parish 
of Burn ham, Eng. In 1646 he removed to Boston, and thence, 
in 1651, to Wethersfield, Conn. In 1669 or 1660 he removed to 
Hadley, where he died Dec. 14, 1681. 

To perpetuate the memory of the founder of our name in New 

England, this stone is erected by two of his descendants in 

August, 1881. 

GEO. WM, MONTAGUE. 

CHAS. C. MONTAGUE. 



The graves of other Montagues were designated by flags ; and that 
of Lieut. John Montague, a Revolutionary officer, received special 
honor. 

From the cemetery some crossed to the old Montague homestead, 
which was decorated with flags and emblazonments. The site of 
Richard's house, built probably not long after 1660, and taken down 
in 1831; the old well dug in Richard's time, probably in 1660, the 
water from which has been in continual use since that period, and was 
drunk by many visitors of the day ; the old house, yet complete, built 
by Richard's grandson John in 1705-1710, and repaired and en- 
larged by John's grandson Ephraim in 1826, — were all examined 
with reverent and in some instances jubilant satisfaction. 
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AFTERNOON. 



At 2.30 p.m. the church was again well filled. After a pleasing 
selection by the orchestra, the Chairman read the following telegram, 
just received from Kalamazoo, Mich. : — 

To the Chairman of the Montague Gathering. 

A hearty greeting to all. Though absent in body, yet present in spirit. 
Hay the Lord bless you, and increase the descendants of Richard and Abigail 
a hundred-fold, and make them mighty on the earth as defenders of liberty and 
right, the friends of God and man! 

H. Montagus and Family. 

Mr. George William Montague of New York City read a poem 
written by Mrs. F. G. Linnell of Norwich, Conn. 

MRS. LINNELL'S POEM. 

When news of this gathering was sent me, requesting 

That I would add something, if only a trifle, 

To fill out the banquet, my Muse stood aghast : 

It seemed altogether bej'ond her endeavor, 

To serve aught that was meet for occasion so regal. 

But a voice whispered low, " Who ever knew Montague 

True, to fail in the effort, whate'er the task set him? " 

So I banished my fears, and turned me to know 

What old time had to show of the Montague story. 

And my heart beat with pride, as I marked on its pages 

Name after name, renowned through all ages 

For courage and eloquence, learning and wisdom, 

And all that exalts and ennobles a nation ; 

The warrior, the statesman, the patriot, the martyr, 

The poet, the writer, benefactor and traveller, 

And no one knows what all, — crowned with all titles 
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Kings, queens, and protector delighted to lavish. 

My spirit was stirred, and I could not refrain 

From adding one strain, howe'er feeble and faint, 

To the song of rejoicing, ascending this da} r from 

All hearts, met here to pay homage profound, 

To oar ancestors noble, and greetings fraternal 

To kith and to kin, howe'er near or remote, 

Who this day can say, " I too am a proud Montague." 

For surely no name in all the fair annals 

Which history boasts can outshine this of ours, 

With its long lists of titles, so worthily borne. 

There were Edwards, with dukedoms and earldoms ; 

There were Johns, there were Charleses, there were Roberts and Ber- 

ties; 
There were Richards and Georges, and plenty of others 
(A score if not more) with high-sounding titles, — 
Chief-justice, lord-chancellor, captain-general, proprietor ; 
With Elizabeths and Marys, and plenty of ladies 
As famed as their lords for poetry, travel, 
Wit, song, and beauty, and, what is far better, 
For deeds such as woman, true woman, must ever 
Consider her highest, her one great distinction, — 
To seek out the lowly, the sad, and the suffering, 
Fulfilling the mission the Master has left us. 
I wish there were time for some of the stories 
I found, of these wonderful Montague geniuses, 
Of their goodness and wisdom, their wit and their skill ; 
Bat if you would know them, go read for yourselves : w 
'Twill amply repay you ; and then you will know what 
An heritage royal is ours who to-day gather here. 
But in vain have I sought in these pages to find 
Why it was father Richard chose to leave all this glory, 
And cast in his lot with those who henceforward 
Must count it their duty to live lives of hardship, — 
Their duty and pleasure, — thus patiently bearing 
All that is needful in founding a nation. 
This much, though, I did find, which may give us a clew : 
There dwelt long ago, in old Norwich, a clergyman, 
Downing by name, and a Puritan doubtless, 
Whose fair daughter Abigail our sire successfully 
Wooed ; and since for good, as for ill, 'tis Eve who's responsible, 
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May it not be, that we here have the reason why 

He should cast in his lot with those who cared most for 

Their freedom of conscience, and sought in these forests 

That liberty dearer than all earthly blessings ? 

And can we not find, in the few scanty records 

Our own country's history as yet has to furnish 

Of these our late ancestors, confirmation most sure 

Of that law of heredity talked of so widely? 

For, though no grand titles may mark our nobility, 

Yet of true lords and ladies we sure have as many 

As ever our old Mother England could boast, — 

Men and women whose names will go down to posterity, 

To be hailed with a pride like this which we cherish, 

As we gather to-day remembering our ancestors. 

On the earliest pages of our dear country's story, 

We find they stood foremost, 'mongst those who were striving 

To lay the foundations of that which has made us 

The envy to-day of all countries and nations. 

They were lovers of law, religion, and science : 

They were founders of libraries, schools, and of churches : 9 

Men and women whose names were fit to take rank with 

Any u ye olden time " boasts of so proudly. 

All hail, then, to-day, to all Montagues present! 

To our good cousin George, who has called us together 

On this hallowed spot, around which there cluster 

Such memories dear, of a birthright so precious. 

Mnj* our gathering prove to us all an incentive 

Most mighty, to aid us as we march ever onward ; 

That we too may stand with our kin gone before us, 

So that those who, like us, shall look back through the ages, 

May see with like pride, that our names have been written 

With those of the faithful, the brave, and the true, 

Thus swelling the list of the proud Montague ! 



The Chairman then introduced in a felicitou manner Professor 
William L. Montague, of Amherst College, who addressed the family 
ou "The Montagues in England." 
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ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR W. L. MONTAGUE, 

ON 

THE MONTAGUE FAMILY IN ENGLAND. 

The student of history seeks to trace the causes of events, 
to mark their relations and results. In American history the 
earnest student is not satisfied with the knowledge of that which 
has transpired in the United States : he looks back to England 
the mother-country, and to France and Germany, and there dis- 
covers the sources of those influences which have combined to 
make this country and people what they are. These events of 
history are largely the result of the personal will of individual 
actors. The individual actors are connected with families: 
hence family history, which preserves the names and records 
the deeds of its individual members, has great significance 
both in its relations to the individual and the nation. The 
study of family history, therefore, may be something more than 
a matter of personal interest: it may have an influence on 
individual life and character, and even on the national life of a 
people. Such a study may become not only a pleasure but an 
inspiration. It may awaken a laudable ambition to be con- 
nected with a true and noble ancestry. It may lead to an hon- 
orable emulation in the work of life, that its results may be 
worthy of those who have gone before, and an incitement to 
those who may follow. 

With something of this purpose, and with such possible re- 
sults in view, we study to-day our family history. In the morn- 
ing we followed the fortunes, the character, and the influence 
of the American branch. As these were so admirably traced 
back to their source in one who, two hundred and fifty years 
ago, was a member of the Montague family in England, we 
now very naturally desire to know something about other mem- 
bers of the family, who never left the " old home," and also of 
their ancestors, as far back as we may be able to trace the 
history. Here, however, we meet with serious difficulties. We 
have not the family records to consult, nor personal friends who 
can give us reminiscences of the past. The old home is three 
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thousand miles away ; no history of the family has been pub- 
lished, and the time for gathering information has been very 
brief. 

Moreover, in tracing the American family, we have only gone 
back a little more than two hundred years: in the English 
family we must trace the records through a period of more 
than eight hundred years. In America we have no distinctions 
of birth or rank: in England the laws of primogeniture and 
inheritance, and the creation of titles by letters-patent from 
the crown, cause distinctions of the greatest importance. His- 
tory follows the fortunes of the eldest son: the younger 
brothers are left to their own exertions, or to the chances of 
life. These circumstances lead to complications of family his- 
tory which are almost inextricable to any one but an expert. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, some scattered facts, that 
may be of interest, have been gathered for this occasion. They 
were drawn from numerous books and records in different libra- 
ries, from correspondence with a gentleman in London, and 
from a paper prepared about thirty years ago by William H. 
Montague of Boston. As many of these facts, obtained after 
much investigation, agree with the statements of this Boston 
antiquarian, 30 given in a paper placed in my hands a short time 
before the meeting, we may infer that they are essentially 
correct. 

As we look into the history of the family we are surprised 
at the great number of its members. It is a large family. 
Pepys, in his diary of Sept. 22, 1655, has a passage from which 
it appears that the descendants of Sir Edward Montagu had 
in five generations increased to the number of four thousand ; 
and Campbell, in his life of the chief justice, states that his 
descendants "must now be numbered by hundreds of thou- 
sands." 

We notice also that it is an ancient family. In the old 
records of England the line may be traced through eight 
centuries back to the year 1066, and thence it passes into the 
early medieval history of France. The name has been writ- 
ten in various forms : as De Monte Acuto, Monteacuto, Mont- 
acuto, Montacute, Montagute, Montaigut, Montaigu, Montagu, 
Mountagu, Mountague, Montague; but all these forms have 
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evidently a common origin in the Latin de monte acuto, mean- 
ing "of or from a sharp or pointed mountain (a mountain- 
peak)." There is a mountain in the Pyrenees of considerable 
height, called Montacuto. "In the Department of Aisne, in 
France, may be seen the ruins of an old feudal castle, named 
Montaigu, situated in a town of the same name. This castle 
was an important fortress in the tenth century. It was be- 
sieged and taken by Louis d'Outre-mer in 948, was twice cap 
tured by the English (once in 1875, and again in 1424), and was 
finally taken by Charles VI. in 1444. There was also a strong 
fortress of the name Montaigu, in Vendee, that was twice 
besieged in the uprising of 1793." There are several other 
places in France bearing the name Montaigu; but that from 
which the English family sprang was probably Montagu-les- 
Bois in the district of Coutances, in Normandy. Of this place 
one writer says, " Its ancient lords were famous in the middle 
ages" (Loweb: Patrmymica Britannica). "In France there 
were the Lords of Montagu, Counts of Chalons and Eudes; 
there was Pierre Guerin de Montaigu, Grand Master of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in 1208; there was Gilles 
Aycelin de Montaigut, Archbishop of Rouen, and the founder 
of the college of Montagu at Paris, which existed from 1314 
till near the middle of the present century ; while two brothers 
of the family of this archbishop attained the dignity of •cardi- 
nal. (The Montagues who are familiarly associated with the 
Capulets, however, were of the Italian family of Montecchi.)" 
The great ancestor of all the Montagues in England and 
America was Drogo de Monte Acuto (Montacuto), 81 one of 
the great warriors who took part in the Norman conquest of 
England in 1066. His name and arms are found on the Roll 
of Battle Abbey, a manuscript which contains the names and 
arms of the knights who came to England with William the 
Conqueror, The arms of Drogo were three fusils (or loz- 
enges) gyles (red, indicating animation, courage) in fesse, on a 
field argent;* 2 and these with some modifications have been the 
arms of all the succeeding English families of Montagu, Drogo, 
having entered England in the train of Robert, Earl of Mor- 
tain, the half-brother of William the Conqueror, was appointed 
castellan (chatelain), governor of his castle. From the Domes- 
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day Book it appears that be was one of his great tenants, 
and held the manors of Shipton-Montacute and Sutton-Mon- 
tacute in the county of Somerset. The earl built his castle 
and fixed his residence on one of the peaks of a fine broken 
ridge of lofty hills to the south and west of the parish, and 
named it "Montacute" 83 "from the circumstance of its situa- 
tion, and in honor of Drogo de Montacute, his confidential 
friend and adviser in all his enterprises." From his home in 
this lofty castle, Drogo de Montacute could look forth on a 
beautiful landscape enclosed within a circle three hundred 
miles in extent, in which on a clear day may now be seen 
"the spires of eighty churches." If we can imagine a fine 
old mediaeval castle, with its battlements and turrets, stand- 
ing yonder on the summit of Holyoke, commanding this glo- 
rious view of the Connecticut Valley, we can form some idea 
of the home of the great patriarch of the Montague family. 

While the family is ancient, its record is honorable. It is 
named among the few " great governing families of England." 
There have been " more than twenty distinct peerages where 
either the family name or the title has been Montagu." Its 
members have filled every degree of the peerage from baron to 
duke, and have even been connected with the royal line. Thus 
we find an Archbishop of Canterbury and a cardinal, Cardinal 
Pole; tan Archbishop of York and a lord chancellor, George 
Nevill; a lord high admiral and lord great chamberlain, the 
Earl of Warwick, the " king-maker ; " a lord high constable, 
the Duke of Montagu (at the coronation of George I.) ; a chief 
justice of England and speaker of the House of Commons, Sir 
Edward Montague; a lord treasurer and commissioner of the 
Great Seal, Sir Henry Montagu, first Earl of Manchester; a 
speaker of the House of Lords, Sir Edward Montague, second 
Earl of Manchester; a secretary of state and ambassador ex- 
traordinary to the court of France, Sir Charles Montague, the 
fourth Earl and the first Duke of Manchester ; a chancellor of 
the exchequer, first lord of the treasury, and prime minister, 
Sir Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax ; and many others who 
were eminent as admirals, generals, judges, bishops, and states- 
men. 

In tracing the history of the early descendants of Drogo de 
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Montacute, the records that are accessible are very incomplete. 84 
I find that "his great-grandson (temps, Henry III.), Dru de 
Montacute, had two sons : (1) Dru de Montacute (whose son 
William had two daughters) ; (2) William de Montacute, who 
continued the male line." His son (or descendant) Simon, first 
Baron de Montacute, "one of the most eminent men of the 
time in which he lived," was summoned to Parliament in 1300. 
He died in 1316. His grandson William, the third Baron de 
Montacute, was created Earl of Salisbury by charter, in 1337. 86 
He was also u crowned king of the Isle of Man." w He died in 
1344, having had twelve children ; and was succeeded by his 
eldest son. The second earl, Sir William Montacute, 87 was one 
of the heroes at the battle of Crdcy, in France (1346) ; and, 
with the Earl of Suffolk, commanded the rear at the famous 
battle of Poitiers (1356). He was also "one of the original 
Knights of the Garter." On his garter-plate was found the 
Montagu crest, — a griffin's head. Previous to that time crests 
were seldom used, except by royalty. (The crest of the Earls 
of Salisbury is described as "a griffin's head, gules, between 
two wings ; " and this was subsequently adopted by the younger 
branch of the family.) 

Sir John de Montacute, third Earl of Salisbury (nephew of 
the preceding), 88 was one of the most zealous of the sect called 
Lollards. He was one of the supporters of Richard II. (who 
had been imprisoned and deposed by the partisans of Henry 
IV.), and engaged in a plot to seize the person of the king ; but, 
the scheme having been betrayed, he was beheaded Jan. 5, 1400, 
with several other persons of distinction, and his title reverted 
to the crown. The earldom was afterward restored to his son 
Thomas, the fourth earl ; but, in consequence of the attainder, 
the title could not revert to the heirs of the first earl. 

Lady Alice Montacute, the only daughter and heiress of the 
fourth Earl of Salisbury, married Sir Richard Nevil(le), E.G., 
and became the mother of the Earl of Warwick, so famous in 
English history as the " king-maker." She was also the mother 
of John, Marquis of Montagu, and of George, Archbishop of 
York and Chancellor; and grandmother of Isabel, the wife of 
the Duke of Clarence (brother of Edward IV.), and of Anne, 
the wife (1) of Edward, Prince of Wales (son of Henry VI.), 
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and (2) of the king, Richard III. Lady Alice was also grand- 
mother of George (son of the Marquis of Montagu), Duke of 
Bedford; and great-grandmother of Margaret, Countess of Salis- 
bury (the last of the Plantagenets), the daughter of the Duke 
of Clarence and the mother of Cardinal Pole. Margaret was 
the last among the descendants of Thomas de Montacute who 
held the earldom of Salisbury. She lost it by attainder two 
years before her death, which occurred May 27, 1541. 

After the extinction of the elder branch of the family, the 
junior branch, having gradually changed the name from Mon- 
tacute to Montagu, became prominent in the person of Sir 
Edward Montagu (said to be "the younger brother of a younger 
brother"), 886 born about the year 1500. He became the 
founder of the noble houses of modern times. (To them belong 
the earldom and dukedom of Montagu, the viscounty and 
marquisate of Monthermer, the earldom and dukedom of Man- 
chester, the viscounty of Mandeville, the viscounty of Hin- 
chinbroke and earldom of Sandwich, and the barony and 
earldom of Halifax and the viscounty of Sudbury.) Burke 
states that "Sir Edward Montagu was lineally descended from 
the royal blood of the Plantagenets; his immediate ancestor, 
Sir John Montagu, having married Margaret de Monthermer, 
granddaughter of Ralph de Monthermer by Joan Plantagenet, 
daughter of Edward I." Though belonging to the ancient 
race, he owed his great promotion only to his own exertions. 
Having chosen the legal profession, he made himself complete 
master of the common law, not neglecting more liberal pursuits. 
He became a member of the House of Commons in 1523, and 
made his dSbut by a speech against granting a supply. But 
the next day he was sent for by the king, who said to him, 
" Ho ! will they not let my bill pass ? " The young patriot in 
a great fright knelt down ; when the king, laying his hand on 
his head, added, " Get my bill to pass before twelve of the clock 
to-morrow, or else by two of the clock to-morrow this head of 
yours shall be off." His liberal views were thus suddenly 
changed, and he proved himself ever afterwards a steady 
courtier. 

He was very popular with his associates, and on the occasion 
of the " call of Serjeants " he gained great applause by his lib- 
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erality and taste, securing the favor of the king and an invita- 
tion to the palace. In 1539 he became lord chief justice of 
England ; a position, however, of more honor than comfort to 
a man with a conscience under such a king as Henry VIII. 
Being unable either to obey the dictates of conscience, or to 
silence its reproaches, he subsequently secured his transfer to 
the office of chief justice of the common pleas, " a descent in 
honor, but ascent in profit." He was also appointed by the 
king (Henry VIII.) one of the executors of his will. He died 
in 1556, leaving eight sons and nine daughters, for all of whom 
he made ample provision. 

His great-grandson Ralph, third Baron and Earl of Montagu 
(son of Edward, son of Edward, eldest son of the chief jus- 
tice), was made Duke of Montagu by Queen Anne. He built 
a beautiful country-seat at Boughton, 89 very much after the 
model of Versailles, with a noble hall, suites of rooms and gal- 
leries, all admirably adorned with paintings and works of art. 
The garden contained ninety acres, with statues, urns, great 
basins with a variety of fountains, aviaries, reservoirs, fish- 
ponds, canals, wildernesses, and terraces. There was also a fine 
cascade, and a river running through the entire length of the 
garden, which was diversified most agreeably to complete the 
beauty. 

Henry Montagu (third son of Edward, eldest son of the 
chief justice) also rose to great distinction through his own 
exertions. He was a representative of London in the first par- 
liament of James I. (1604), and gained a high reputation as a 
parliamentary orator. He became very learned in the law, and 
gradually attained the highest honors of the land under the 
king. Having been recorder of London, he was appointed 
lord chief justice of the King's Bench (1616), afterward lord 
treasurer of England, then Baron of Kimbolton *° and Viscount 
Mandeville, subsequently president of the council (1621), Earl 
of Manchester (1626), and, finally, lord of the Privy Seal. 
He died in 1642, in the eightieth year of his age. It is said of 
him that he could be " charged with no act of violence or cor- 
ruption." He prided himself on his consistency, and took for 
his motto, which is still borne by his descendants, Disponendo 
me, non mutando me ("By disposing of me, not by changing 
me"). 
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His eldest son, Edward Montagu, second Earl of Manchester 
(great-grandson of the first chief justice), was one of the most 
distinguished men who appeared in a very interesting period of 
English history. He was early summoned to Parliament, and 
in 1643 became lord commissioner of the Great Seal. He was 
also a successful commander of the parliamentary army, and 
was particularly distinguished by his victory at Marston Moor, 
in which engagement Cromwell was his lieutenant-general. 
Though at first a favorite in the popular party, he opposed the 
trial of the king, and never sanctioned the decree of death. 
He was speaker of the House of Lords when they voted for 
the restoration of Charles II., was " mainly instrumental " in the 
accomplishment of that event, and by appointment of the peers 
delivered an eloquent address of congratulation to the king on 
his return to his capital, which he concluded in these words : 
" Great king ! give me leave to speak the confidence, as well as 
the desires, of the peers of England: be you the powerful 
defender of the true Protestant faith, the just asserter and main- 
tainer of the laws and liberties of your subjects : so shall judg- 
ment run down like a river, and justice like a mighty stream ; 
and God, the God of your mercy, who hath so miraculously 
preserved you, will establish your throne in righteousness and in 
peace." 

Charles Montagu, the fourth earl (grandson of the preced- 
ing), was also a very prominent actor in the events of his 
time. Opposing the measures of James II., he espoused the 
cause of William of Orange, took an active part in the cam- 
paign in Ireland, was present at the battle of the Boyne, was 
appointed ambassador extraordinary to Venice, 1696, and to 
the court of France in 1699. In 1701 he was principal secre- 
tary of state, ambassador extraordinary to the court in Vienna 
in 1707, and in 1719 was created Duke of Manchester. 41 

There was also another Charles in this family (a great-great- 
grandson of the first chief justice, being the son of George, a 
younger half-brother of Edward, the second Earl of Manches- 
ter), who was not only distinguished in political, but also in 
literary life. He was a wit and a poet, a patron of literary 
men, a member of Parliament, chancellor of the exchequer, 
first lord of the treasury, member of the regency (during the 
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absence of the king), and in 1714 was created Earl of Halifax 
(by George I.), and made prime minister. He died in 1715. 

We find also a third Edward Montagu (son of Sidney, the 
seventh son of the first chief justice), who was a distin- 
guished general, admiral, and statesman (1625-1672). At the 
age of eighteen he raised a regiment for the service of Parlia- 
ment, and was subsequently transferred to the navy, and 
appointed joint high admiral. In the disorders which followed 
the death of Cromwell, he inclined to the royal cause, and 
co-operated with Monk for the restoration of Charles II. With 
his fleet he conveyed the king to England, and was conse- 
quently rewarded with high honors. He was made K.G. with 
the titles Baron Montagu, Viscount Hinchinbroke, and Earl 
of Sandwich. He was also master of the Great Wardrobe, mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, and admiral of the Narrow Seas. To 
him belonged a large share of the honor of the great naval 
victory in which the Dutch lost their admiral and eighteen 
men-of-war captured and fourteen destroyed. A few months 
later he captured eight Dutch men-of-war, two of their best 
East India ships, and twenty sail of their merchantmen. Sub- 
sequently he was sent to the court of Madrid to negotiate a 
treaty between Spain and Portugal. On the renewal of the 
Dutch war, he performed such exploits in a naval engagement 
as could not have failed to secure a signal victory if his efforts 
had been properly seconded by the squadron. But a Dutch 
fire-ship having grappled with his vessel, and set it on fire, he 
jumped into the sea and was drowned. His body, however, was 
recovered, and by order of the king interred with great solem- 
nity in Westminster Abbey. He was the great-great-grandfather 
of John Montagu (171S-1792), the fourth Earl of Sandwich ; 
who was an eminent diplomatist and statesman, also secretary 
of state, and first lord of the admiralty, which latter office he 
held during the whole stormy period of the war with the 
American Colonies. 

The brilliant Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, so celebrated 
for her literary attainments, her wit, beauty, and elegance, was 
the wife of a grandson of this Edward Montagu, the first Earl 
of Sandwich. When her husband, Edward Wortley (son of 
Sidney, second son of Edward) Montagu, went to Constantino- 
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pie as ambassador to the Turkish court, she accompanied him, 
and wrote thence to her friends those letters so remarkable for 
the ease and elegance of style, for the wit and vivacity in 
which they abounded, for the curious information which they 
contained, and for the universal admiration with which they 
were received when published. She had the courage to adopt 
the Turkish custom of inoculation for the small-pox, and was 
the principal agent of introducing the custom into England. A 
friend who visited her in 1761 (the year before her death) 
gives the following witty account of her reception: "I was 
very graciously received, and you may imagine entertained, by 
one who neither speaks, acts, nor dresses like anybody else. 
Her domestique is made up of all nations ; and, when you get 
into her drawing-room, you imagine that you are in the first 
story of the Tower of Babel. An Hungarian servant takes your 
name at the door ; he gives it to an Italian, who delivers it to 
a Frenchman, the Frenchman to a Swiss, and the Swiss to a 
Polander : so that, by the time you get to her ladyship's pres- 
ence, you have changed your name five times without the 
expense of an act of Parliament." 

Another distinguished literary lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu, was the wife of another Edward Montagu, also a grand- 
son of the first Earl of Sandwich. Possessing great wealth, she 
opened her splendid home in almost unlimited hospitality to 
the literary world. There she reigned as a queen, not merely 
by the charm of her manners, her beauty, taste, and sparkling 
wit, but by her benevolence, her reverence for virtue, her purity, 
and elevation of mind. Among her friends were Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Lord Chatham, Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, Beattie, Burke, 
and Reynolds. She established a literary society, known as the 
"Blue-stocking Club," where "learning was not disfigured by 
pedantry, nor good taste tinctured with affectation." It is said 
that to her " is wholly due the origin of the literary society of 
the metropolis." Her letters have been highly eulogized as 
models of pure English, elevating and instructive ; and her able 
" Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakspeare " has been 
pronounced by Beattie "the most elegant piece of criticism in 
our language or in any other." Among her acts of benevolence 
was an annual dinner, which she used to give on May Day to 
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the chimney-sweepers of London. She died in 1800, in the 
eightieth year of her age. 

It was of her adopted son Matthew Montagu, that Gen. 
Montagu Matthew once remarked in the House of Commons, 
upon some mistake in reference to their identity, that there 
was "no more likeness between Montagu Matthew and Mat- 
thew Montagu than between a chestnut horse and a horse- 
chestnut." 

We must notice one other celebrity, the learned bishop, 
Richard Montague, who belonged to the Boveney ^ branch, and 
is more nearly related to the American family than any of the 
preceding. 

There is a tradition that the Boveney branch, to which the 
Montagues of America belong, was connected with the families 
of Halifax and Sandwich ; but, as all the modern peerages were 
created subsequent to 1621, it is evident that the relationship 
must be traced farther back in the family history. William 
Montague, the great-great-grandfather of (the American) Rich- 
ard Montague (Richard was the son of Peter, the son of 
William, the son of Robert, the son of William, whose will was 
dated March 21, 1550), 4 * was a contemporary of Sir Edward 
Montagu, the first chief justice ; but how nearly they were re- 
lated has not yet been ascertained. It is probable that William 
Montague was descended from a younger brother of the second 
Earl of Salisbury, as his father had twelve children, and as the 
title was lost to the family by the attainder of the third earl, as 
before noticed. This probability is strengthened by the fact 
that the arms of the Boveney branch more closely resemble 
those of the Earls of Salisbury than those of any other branch. 
They differ from them only in having three pellets (or roundels, 
two above and one below the fusils) sable. The crest is a grif- 
fin's head, erased (i.e., torn off, leaving jagged and uneven 
edges). 

The bishop, Richard Montague, was the son of Lawrence, the 
only brother of William Montague, the grandfather of our 
ancestor Richard. He was born at Dorney, Buckinghamshire 
(of which place his father was vicar), in 1578 ; was educated at 
Eton and at King's College, Cambridge ; became dean of Here- 
ford in 1616; was consecrated bishop of Chichester in 1628; 
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and translated in 1688 to the see of Norwich, where he died, 
and was buried in his own cathedral, April, 1641. 

Winkles, in his "Cathedrals of England," says "Richard 
Montague was a prelate of great erudition, the most acute and 
powerful controversialist of the age in which he lived." As a 
churchman, he opposed both Puritans and Roman Catholics. 
In one of his controversies, he wrote a book, " Appello Csesa- 
rem," for which he was summoned before the House of Com- 
mons, on a charge of maintaining Arminian and popish errors ; 
but he escaped serious difficulty through the favor of the king, 
who first caused the matter to be referred to the council, and 
afterward dissolved a Parliament before unfavorable action 
could be taken. His published works were numerous, includ- 
ing an ecclesiastical history in Latin. He was a warm sup- 
porter of the monarchy, and an advocate of the doctrines of 
divine right and passive obedience. Though he propagated his 
Arminian views with great earnestness, he was called a "model 
of moderation and Christian charity." In him and in other 
members of the Boveney branch may be discovered that reli- 
gious element of character, that conscientious, earnest devotion 
to truth and right, which has characterized, in such a remarka- 
ble degree, their American descendants. 

There are many others who have held high positions in 
Church and State, in the army and navy ; but those already 
named are the most prominent. They are the men and women 
of the family whom their contemporaries have most honored, 
and who have won for themselves a high place in the history 
of the nation. Some have possessed great wealth, others great 
power ; some have been eminent for great learning and talent, 
while others have occupied a more humble place in society. Of 
the latter, general history takes little account. Their lives are 
less noted, but not necessarily of less worth. Their influence, 
unobserved perhaps by the historian, may have been of vital 
importance in forming the character of those who have filled 
1 he high places in the land. While, therefore, we point with 
family pride to those who have made the name illustrious 
during ei^ht centuries, we would not forget that all who have 
honorably filled their stations, and faithfully performed their 
work, claim recognition and demand our respect. They have 
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borne their part in moulding character, upholding governments, 
establishing institutions, and promoting the welfare and prog- 
ress of the nation. They all invite us this day to imitate their 
virtues, emulate their good deeds, and cherish their memory. 

As citizens of a republic, we can never expect to vie with 
the family in England in regard to titles of nobility ; but we 
may vie with them in the nobility of character, in noble deeds 
performed for truth and right, for God and man. 

In this honorable rivalry, we trust that the Montague family 
in England will always find worthy competitors in their cousins 
of the Montague family in America. 



The remainder of the afternoon was given to informal addresses 
from many members of the family. The remarks, more or less ab- 
breviated in the report, were, in substance, as given in the following 
pages. 4 * 

The Chairman. — We have with us to-daj' a man who has been 
interested from his boyhood in the Montague family, — II. W. Taft, 
Esq., ofPittsfield. 

Mr. Taft said, — " If I had been struck by lightning, I should 
not have been any more surprised than I was, Mr. Chairman, to 
hear you call my name. Certainly, sir, no Montague ever ad- 
vanced to the performance of any duty, more poorly furnished 
and more thoroughly taken unawares, than I at the present 
time. Still I have so much of the Montague blood in my 
veins that I cannot shirk a duty. The family motto ought to 
be after this fashion : * Be always ready, and stand in your lot, 
and do the next thing.' It seems to be the next thing for me 
to say something to this crowd of cousins. We are all a family 
party here to-day. My mother was a Montague, and blessed 
be her memory ! She died two years ago at the great age of 
eighty-nine. She was the daughter of John, who was the 
son of Caleb, who was the son of Samuel, who was the son of 
John, who was the son of Richard, to use the biblical language. 
John, my grandfather, was grandson of the Deacon Samuel of 
whom you have heard to-day, and from whom the orator of this 
morning is also descended, through Richard, instead of Caleb 
as I am. I have a recollection of three of the Montagues of 
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that generation, — my own grandfather John, Elder Elijah 
Montague of Leverett, and William Montague of Hadley, who 
were sons respectively of Caleb, Richard, and Daniel. They 
are the only members of that generation of whom I have any 
recollection, and I suppose now that perhaps even the next gen- 
eration has passed away forever. It is true, as our chairman 
has said, that from my natural bent, and perhaps from the 
influences which were around my childhood, I have long been 
interested in Montague history; for my grandfather took an 
interest in these things, and I have heard stories from him of 
what took place in Hadley as long ago as King Philip's War. 
Deacon Samuel Montague heard of these events from the par- 
ticipators in them, for he was not born until the war was over ; 
and he communicated them to his grandson John, from whom 
they came to me. 

When I began to read English history, and saw that the 
name of Montague was great and prominent, I had an ambition 
to prove that I had come down through their line ; but I never 
could trace out any particular line, more than the gentleman who 
has addressed us this afternoon has done. When I heard that 
our American progenitor was a baker by trade, I concluded 
that if he belonged to the nobility at all it must have been to 
a decayed branch : but none the less do I love the name, be- 
cause of the associations connected with my own family ; and I 
am proud to claim my descent from the race. It has once or 
twice been suggested here, in the words which I have heard 
to-day, that it is in the honesty, in the intelligence, in the hon- 
orable name and fame, of one's ancestors, that one ought to take 
pride, and not in the glory of rank ; and so far as my personal 
knowledge goes, it is true, that, from the first Richard down to 
the present time, the current of our blood has run through no 
ignoble veins. It has been stained by no crime, and the men 
and women who have borne the name of Montague have been 
true and honest and noble; not filling stations in the high 
places of the land, but belonging to that great middle class on 
which the foundation of all that is good in our society rests. 
It is because the men and women of New England, and of this 
land, were such men and women as the Montagues have been, 
that this land stands to-day, and that this great nation is what 
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it is ; and we have a right to be proud that we belong to such 
a race. It is because the men and women of America, and 
especially of New England, were such men and women, that we 
went through the Revolutionary struggle ; and it is because 
they were such men and women, that in our last great conflict 
we conquered, and the Union stands to-day. So I say with 
regard to this Montague race, and to all kindred men and 
women, Blessed be their memories, blessed be their lives ; let 
us be grateful to almighty God that we have such an ancestry ! 
I believe in blood; I believe in descent: not in descent 
from any crowned head, not in descent from any who have 
worn the ducal coronet, but in descent from honest and true 
men and women, — because the current of the blood that flows 
from generation to generation is rendered pure and good by 
the virtues, as it is tainted by the vices, of our progenitors. I 
thought that I would try to say something about what I knew 
in regard to the Montagues, confined almost wholly to the Sun- 
derland branch. But time is short, and doubtless there are 
many whom your chairman has in mind to call upon to speak. 
I am glad, after all, having gotten over my embarrassment, that 
I was called up to give words of kindness and greeting. I may 
also say here, before these people of Hadley, that whenever the 
Allises, or the Churches, or the Beldens, or the Dickinsons, or 
the Whites, or the Russells, or the Smiths, or the Warners, or 
the Hubbards have a family gathering here, there I am; be- 
cause it so happens, that, looking back over my genealogy, I 
find that I am descended from nearly all the good men and 
women who settled Hadley." 

Mr. Wallace H. Montague of Kansas City, Mo., being 
called upon, said, " Mr. Chairman, and brothers and sisters, I 
am not prepared to make any speech at all. I can only intro- 
duce myself as the grandson of Joseph Montague. I can only 
say that I am glad to meet you all here to-day, and I hope that 
this may not be our last gathering. I will not try to make a 
speech, but bid you good day." 

Mr. W. Powhatan Montague of Richmond, Va., said, 
44 Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we have come from the 
sunny South to grasp the hand of those from the West and 
North and the East, because our hearts beat in unison with 
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your own. Representing, in part, the Southern branch of the 
Montague family, I extend the right hand of fellowship to 
those of my kin who are assembled here from all parts of our 
country. The history of that branch with which we are more 
immediately connected has been furnished to the Rev. Richard 
Montague, and was embodied in his address this morning. To 
that record we point with pride and with pleasure, in the full 
confidence and belief that those of the same race and blood 
will recognize in us the true descendants of those ancestors 
whose deeds we have sought to commemorate, whose virtues 
we appreciate as an inheritance fair beyond all price. May 
this large gathering prove not only instructive to us, and pro- 
duce a great deal of good, but may it benefit our children and 
our children's children; and, as the years roll on, may the recol- 
lections of it be an incentive to our descendants to lead such 
lives that, when their earthly career shall close, no finger of 
scorn can be pointed at them. Let us live up to the names 
which we bear, and let us value them." 

Mr. William Ivanhoe Montague of Baltimore, Md., 
said, u I came up from the South to this beautiful valley, in 
response to the invitation sent by your committee, for two 
special reasons: first, to learn something of my kindred in this 
part of the country ; and, secondly, to meet you all personally. 
The eloquent orators of the day have completely exhausted the 
popular theme ; and there is really nothing left for me to say, 
except that I am a descendant of Peter Montague, the brother 
of Richard who settled in Hadley ; so that, though we are dis- 
tant as the poles, yet we are one as the sea. In conclusion, I 
wish to express my acknowledgment of the cordial reception 
you have furnished us." 

Mr. Charles Montague of Boston said, "I think, Mr. 
Chairman, there is a mistake in calling on me for remarks. It 
was understood, that, when journalists were to respond, I should 
bo privileged to refer to the genial clerk of the courts of Berk- 
shire. I am sorry to learn that Mr. Taft has already spoken, 
ditvincr my absence, and I know not what he has said. Two 
bovs left Sunderland many years ago, and were known as edit- 
or* of * The Eagle ' for many years. My brother Taft is, and 
always was, an acceptable speaker ; and I trust he has told you 
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the experience of these Berkshire journalists. We have all 
been most delightfully entertained by the excellent address of 
our talented brother, the Rev. Richard Montague from Provi- 
dence ; and I know I but give voice to the universal sentiment 
of our family who have listened to his complete and finished ad- 
dress, when I say that he has our hearty thanks. I was also 
very deeply interested in the historical essay of our learned 
brother, Professor Montague. But I confess that I never had 
any profound reverence for * lords ' and the other distinguished 
men of title who seem somehow to be our connections far away 
in history. I have, however, a confession to make on this mat- 
ter. One of my daughters married a man by the name of Lord, 
who went to Oregon, and they made Kim judge of the supreme 
court. Well, the judge liked the name of his wife so well that 
he insisted that his son should be called Montague. Now, this 
was all well enough ; but what should these Oregonians do but 
transpose the names, and so my two-year-old grandson is now 
called 4 Lord Montague'! Though in this country we are all 
sovereigns, and have no need of titles, we are all grateful for 
the able manner in which our esteemed brother has traced out 
the connection of our family with worthy aud notable char- 
acters in the history of our mother country." 

Mr. Gilbert Montague of Chicago said, "I am not a 
speaker, and I have no preparation. I can only say that I am 
proud to be a Montague. For the benefit of younger members 
of the family, I will state the effect of the name upon me when 
I was a boy. While quite young my home was broken up by 
the death of my mother. As many a boy had done before me, 
I went to the city of Boston to live, without any restraining 
influences to keep me from doing as many young men unhappily 
do. I remembered the teachings of my mother and father. 
But I have always felt that the fear of bringing disgrace upon 
the name of Montague was fully as strong as the other influences 
instilled into my mind by my parents. I am proud to say that 
my grandfather was Rev. Elijah Montague, and my great-grand- 
father Major Richard Montague. I congratulate you all on 
our gathering to-day." 

David O. Montague of Davenport, Io., said, " My father's 
name was Zenas Montague of Vermont. He died in September, 
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1810. The following winter my grandfather came up, and 
brought me and my elder sister to West Hampton, and that was 
my home until he died. At the age of twenty-one I went 
West, and have been there since, with the exception of my 
return to West Hampton nineteen years ago this fall. While 
there, at the home of uncle David Montague living in the centre 
of the town, cousin Henry Montague accompanied me to my 
old home, — the house and home of my grandfather Peter 
(which I understand is now nearly all torn down) ; and I have 
been requested to repeat some verses which I composed on my 
ramble out there in September, 1863." 

Mr. Montague repeated some interesting lines of considerable 
length, which lack of space and copy prevents our inserting. 44 

Deacon Moses Montague of South Hadley said, " I certain- 
ly did not expect that you would call me up, to expose my 
decrepit old age. I certainly ought to be relieved entirely 
now, after these fourscore years and more, from all effort ; and 
I claim your patience and your kindness. I thank you for 
your respect. May you all have a better history than any 
that has gone before you. May we all honor our ancestors. 9 ' 

Col. George L. Montague of New York said, " The presi- 
dent, as you observed, has addressed me by my military title ; 
but it is because I am a man of peace that I am in my present 
difficulty. I rode over from South Hadley this morning upon 
the coach with twenty other passengers, seven of whom were 
gentlemen, and all ready speakers except myself. It was 
announced that the chairman of the meeting would call upon 
Home one to represent that delegation, and everybody declared 
that it should not be himself, but they all united in an attack 
upon me ; and the attack was so fierce, and the demonstration 
so warlike, that it forced me actually to stand upon my feet 
before you at the present time. The kindly demeanor and 
the gentle aspect of our president assure me that he would 
bo glad to right the wrongs of the innocent and the injured ; 
and I therefore hope that he will call upon each one of the 
gontlemen who rode over with me, to take a dose of the same 
medicine which they have prepared for myself. I say this 
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fearlessly, because I expect to provide some other means of 
returning home. 

In South Hadley, to-day, I believe, there are twenty-one 
Montagues, thirteen of one generation, and seven of us of 
another, — and all direct descendants of Deacon Moses Monta- 
gue, who just sat down. He is now within about a month of 
eighty-five years of age. We have just been examining the 
records, and find that he is the oldest here, and the only 
one born in the last century; and his long life has made 
up a record alike honorable to himself and useful to the 
community. I might say in connection with the anecdote of 
Mr. Luke Montague, given by the eloquent orator of the 
morning, that it was one of the South Hadley Montagues 
(whose house is now standing, built something like one hun- 
dred years ago), in whose dwelling the sills were put up to 
an extra height, and the doors were made three or four inches 
higher than ordinary doors, because the old man said he was 
going to have a door high enough for any Montague to walk 
in with his hat on." 

The colonel wittily referred to Deacon Moses' noble physique, and 
then alluded to his own difficulty in remembering the many faces and 
names of the family. He illustrated his perplexity by an extremely 
well-told and very apt, but utterly unreportable, story, which called 
oat hearty laughter and applause. 

Mr. Daniel Montague of Mount Morris, Mich., said, 
"Friends and relatives, this is one of the most unexpected 
occurrences of my life, and I think there is not an individual 
in this house so much surprised as I am to-day, for two rea- 
sons, — first, that I am called to speak here without the least 
previous intimation of it ; and, secondly, at seeing so many bear- 
ing the name of Montague. The address that we had in the 
morning, in its judgments relative to the leading characteristics 
of the Montagues, was, I may say (and I am now in my sev- 
enty-seventh year), correct. Now, if you wish those princi- 
ples established and carried out by your descendants, inculcate 
into the minds and hearts of your children the principles of 
religious instruction. Every thing, almost, that is evil, every 
thing, almost, to subvert the religion of Jesus Christ, is at 
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work ; and it is absolutely necessary to train the rising genera- 
tion in the principles of Christ. It is the great work of the 
country. For Christian institutions, friends, we have reason 
this day to thank God ; and what I ask of you who are now on 
the stage of action is that you should be true to the principles 
of Christ and humanity, to the name and characteristics of the 
Montagues that have gone before you." 

Mr. Charles H. Montague of New York said, "Mr. 
Chairman, brothers and sisters of the house of Montague, I 
think the proceedings, thus far, have been a little * heavy,' — 
too many names, dates, and figures. Now, my head is full of 
figures; in fact, I came away from New York to get away from 
figures. My head aches; and my beloved double cousin, the 
Rev. Richard, has just told me that his head aches; and you, Mr. 
Chairman, appear to ache all over. I wish you would call up a 
few of the witty members of this family, and give us a little 
fun. My friend the colonel from New York has started in 
the right direction. Let us have more of it. The Rev. Rich- 
ard and the worthy professor have discharged their duty admir- 
ably as the 'wheel horses' of this * coach;' the colonel — a 
little more frisky — has acted the part of one of the * leading' 
horses; and I wish I were capable of completing the team. 
The professor has given us a history of a long line of high and 
mighty Montagues : but I fail to see how we can claim any 
relationship to the aristocracy ; and I, for one, do not care to. 
Kven brother Taft — the astute jurist from Pittsfield — con- 
fosses that he is unable to find out ' what line we came down 
on/ My own impression is, that the large number of Monta- 
gues in the tailoring business proves that we must have come 
down on a * clothes-line.' The great antiquity of the Monta- 
gue family, as shown by the professor's address, has astonished 
nio beyond measure. It reminds me of the claim by one of 
the ancient titled families of Europe, — the Montmorencys, I 
believe, — represented on their coat-of-arms by the family page 
in the foreground, running towards Noah's ark in the distance, 
with a large package strapped upon his back, marked, 'Make 
room for the archives of the Montmorency family ! ' I think 
the Montagues go back of that; in fact, perhaps we have here 

solution of the troublesome question to most readers of the 
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Book of Genesis, Where did Cain get his wife? Cain's wife 
must have been a Montague! We have been told to-day, by 
our worthy chairman, ' that no Montague has ever occupied a 
felon's cell ; ' that though they have, from time immemorial, held 
places of honor and responsibility, ' no Montague has ever been 
a defaulter or betrayed a trust.' Of course, this is true; but 
there is one characteristic of the Montagues, which has not 
been so much as mentioned here to-day, to which I would like 
to call your attention ; and perhaps it can best be illustrated 
by propounding a conundrum : * Why is it that the Hon. 
Samuel L. Montague here on my right, and perhaps a half- 
dozen others in the house, are immortal?' Do you give it up, 
Mr. Chairman ? Very well : I will answer, that the accumula- 
tion of wealth is not one of the successes hitherto attained by 
Montagues ; and therefore no man by the name of Montague, pos- 
sessed of very much property, was ever known to dee." 

Hon. Samuel L. Montague of Cambridge said, "I had 
hoped that I should be overlooked. My worthy cousin has 
seen fit to allude to me. You see some of the characteristics 
of the man, — something like the Irishman's flea, — *now you 
see him, and now you don't' He was visiting a friend once who 
had not met him for twenty-five or thirty years. The friend 
followed his visitor through the front door, and out of the back 
door, and across the yard ; and by and by, after he had followed 
him over most of the premises, he exclaimed to his sister, 
4 For heaven's sake, stop that man long enough for me to say, How do 
you do?' Now I never said any thing witty in my life, neither 
am I a talking man ; but I think that we all feel that we have 
great reasons for rejoicing at the success that has attended our 
first general family gathering : I hope that the pleasure of each 
iudividual member of the family will be such that some means 
will be adopted so that our meetings can be held at intervals. 
I certainly should not be satisfied, were I to return to my home 
feeling that I should never have the privilege of attending 
another family gathering. There is one thing that should not 
be forgotten ; and that is, that we are indebted to our worthy 
chairman, aud secretary, and the members of the committee 
residing in this vicinity, for the perfect manner in which all the 
arrangements for the meeting have been attended to. They 
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entitled to the noblest of all titles, that of true American citi- 
zens, — men who, being denied the right to think and act as 
their consciences dictated, had the strength of character and 
force of will to leave kindred, friends, and home, that they 
might, on this new continent, help found and perpetuate for 
us and our posterity a form of government which is one of the 
noblest monuments to free thought, progress, and civilization, 
the world has ever seen. The evidences of their devotion and 
love for their country are clear and numerous. Wherever 
duty called them, — whether on the farm, in the pulpit, work- 
shop, or camp, — they have never faltered in their allegiance to 
their God, their country, or their families. This, in my judg- 
ment, is a higher title to true nobility than any that can be 
conferred by man, and one, it seems to me, of which we ought 
to feel justly proud. When we think of the influences which 
our country's government and institutions have exerted and 
are to-day exerting throughout the world, in favor of human 
progress and free government ; and that we are the descendants 
of men who, almost from the commencement of our country's 
history to the present time, have done their share in establish- 
ing and maintaining for us this priceless legacy, — does it not 
become our duty, in this place made sacred to us as the home 
and resting-place of the first of our race in America, to accept 
this inheritance as a solemn trust, and, gathering inspiration 
from their acts and lives, to dedicate ourselves to maintaining 
it for our children and their successors? A century hence, 
when our descendants shall assemble in this beautiful town as 
we have done to-day, to review the work of those who have 
passed away, may they cast their eyes along the line, and say 
with truth, as we now say, 4 Theirs was an honorable record ; 
the trusts which they received from their fathers have been 
administered with honor to themselves and their country : their 
lives have honored ours.' 

Mr. Chairman, in visiting the old cemetery in this place, 
I found that two brothers, George W. Montague of New York, 
and our secretary, C. C. Montague of Amherst, had within a 
short time remedied the neglect of centuries, and had, at their 
own expense, erected a monument over the grave of the first 
Richard. Whenever I find any Montague doing an honorable 
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act, I like to have it noticed, as I feel that it confers an honor 
upon us all ; and for fear that you, Mr. Chairman, may be too 
modest to call upon your own son, I will take the liberty of 
asking Mr. C. C. Montague to state the reasons which influenced 
him and his brother George to erect this monument." 

Mr. C. C. Montague of Amherst said, U I did not expect 
to have any thing to say here to-day : I expected to have the 
pleasure of listening to others. But, as I have been called upon 
to say a few words in regard to the erection of the monument, I 
will simply remark, that my brother and myself became in- 
terested in tracing our own line of ancestors back to the first 
Richard. In doing this we visited the cemeteries at Amherst, 
and found the grave of our grandfather, at which there was a 
monument erected, showing that his father was buried in North 
Leverett. We next visited that spot to see if we could find his 
grave there ; and we found the grave of Major Richard Mon- 
tague of North Leverett, also marked with a slab. We knew 
that his father Samuel Montague was buried at Sunderland; 
and we visited that town, and found his grave, also marked by 
a stone. Tracing the line back from there, we had to come to 
Hadley ; and in visiting the old cemetery here (which, by the 
way, is the most ancient of any in this vicinity), we found that 
it had the remains of two others in the line, John and Richard, 
neither of which graves was marked with a stone. But, accord- 
ing to the best information that we could obtain, we located 
the spot, which is, we think, at least very near the place where 
the first Richard was buried. We then erected the slab which 
you see there. At that time we had no idea that there would 
ever be a Montague meeting, or any publication of the erection 
of the stone. We put it up for our own satisfaction more than 
any thing else, so that we could point to the monument; of all 
our ancestors back to Richard. This we can now do, except in 
the case of his son John. It is a great satisfaction to see so 
many of the name here to-day. So far as I am concerned, I 
would much prefer to listen to these speakers from a distance : 
therefore I will not seek any thing else to say." 

Professor Levi Stockbridge of Amherst said, "Mr. Chair- 
man, and ladies and gentlemen of the Montague family, — with 
a thousand years looking down upon you, and in the pres- 
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ence of the fathers and the mothers of many generations, I 
am obliged to announce to you that the programme of this 
great Montague meeting has broken down. And I will tell 
you how I know that fact. Only five or six days ago your 
chairman called upon me, and wanted to know if I would be 
present this afternoon. I told him, * Yes, of course.* — 4 That's 
right!' he said: 'now don't you fail to be there. I don't 
know how we shall come out: there may be a break-down, 
and in that case I shall call on you.' Now, there must have 
been a break, or I should not be called out. Now, when he 
made that announcement to me, a good many things passed 
through my mind. The first thing that I thought of was that 
passage recorded in the first chapter of Job, sixth verse. 46 That 
has been running through my mind ever since until to-day. 
The next thing that entered my mind was this : * Why, it is 
all out of place for me to appear there in any other capacity 
than as a spectator. Certainly my name is not Montague, and 
the line is full enough that bears the name. Certainly I 
should not appear there as a speaker.' Now, I find that the 
Montagues here who bear the name are proud of it, as you 
ought to be; and I presume if I had the name I should feel 
just so. But I propose to take you down a pinch. Now, you 
call me a half-blood. My mother was a Montague : I am a 
half Montague. What are you who call yourselves of the 
name of Montague ? Assuming that Richard was a full-blood, 
what was the second Richard ? A half-blood. What was the 
third Richard? Only a quarter-blood. The fourth Richard 
was only an eighth-blood, and so on. And, if I remember right, 
the Richard who addressed us so ably this morning can be 
but a sixteenth-blood. Now, then, this Montague blood is pretty 
well shed out. I don't believe there are many molecules of 
the genuine Montague blood in the veins of the present gen- 
eration ; and yet, as a physiological fact, I agree they are there. 
I have to-day endeavored to learn something, however, by 
studying this crowd. I have had the fact in mind, that the 
blood was nearly all shed out, and only here and there is 
there a molecule of common blood in your veins and mine; 
and yet I can clearly see the Montague traits in every feature 
of your faces, in the way you walk, in intellectual and moral 
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characteristics* It is a remarkable fact, that these traits have 
come down generation after generation until the present time. 
Now, then, I am going to get out of this as quick as I can. 
The facts in relation to my connection with the family are 
simply these : I have never known any thing of my ancestors ; 
I never cared any thing about them. My work has been the 
work of the day and of the hour ; to do my duty in the places 
in which God has set me, without regard to what has gone 
or what is to come. That may not be quite right, but it is 
the fact in my own case. But this meeting has been to me a 
great eye-opener. I see that the old Richard^ lying yonder^ is 
living to-day in his children. So we, I see, are to live in our 
children who are to come after us. As our ancestors sowed, 
we reap. As we shall sow, and as we shall perpetuate, so our 
posterity will reap." 

Hon. C. W. Kingsley of Cambridge said, "We do wish 
that we were Montagues, but we are thankful that we are half 
Montagues ; and, after what we have seen to-day, we think that 
must be a very great honor. My first visit to this place was 
made fifty-three years ago. I was five years old. An impression 
was made on my mind at that time, that has never left me ; and 
it was in connection with a custom which prevailed here with 
regard to keeping the Sabbath. I came with my mother one 
hundred miles on the stage. We got up in the morning, and 
drove all day, and just at sundown of a summer's day drove into 
old Hadley Street. I was profoundly impressed by the Sabbath 
stillness which prevailed even then, because I was called into 
the house and hushed up about sundown of Saturday night. I 
was told that I must keep very quiet, because it was Sunday ; 
and the next day was observed with great solemnity. So the 
day passed in the ordinary services of the Sabbath. There were 
several children there who are my cousins, here to-day, thank 
God ! and I know that we were on the qui vive for the sundown 
to come. I began to make inquiries to know what that meant. 
• Well,* they said, ' when it comes sundown, then we can have a 
good time.' Sure enough, when it came sundown, everybody 
let the children out. I remember we went out to the barn to 
find hens' eggs ; and 1 remember more than that, that the elder 
cousins went off down the street to singing-school; and I 
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remember more than that, that preparations by my aunt were 
made for the washing-day on the morrow. Now, that made a 
profound impression on my mind ; and it seems to me that those 
strict old virtues which were then cultivated may account 
somewhat for the virtues of the Montagues who have found 
their fathers and mothers in this neighborhood. Another cir- 
cumstance pleases me. I have noticed one little change in this 
wide street since I was here fifty years ago. There were ponds 
in the street then. I have not found any ponds since I have 
been here. I drove over with a pair of horses, and I told my 
family that I thought I could drive directly to the homestead : 
my bump of locality is large. I discovered a gentleman who 
was working away at a pump, and I sent my little boy to inquire 
if this was the old Montague homestead. I found that I had 
hit it just right. I got out, and found the only Montague who 
still lives in Hadley ; and he was at work putting in a pump, so 
that the pilgrims who came here might get a good glass of water 
out of the old Montague well. I walked the horses on the 
grass, along under the shade of the trees. It did not seem the 
same place. I had not got a great way before a boy called out, 
* Mister, the street's out here.' w 

It has been said to-day that the Montagues are a practical 
set of men. Our excellent brother, who spoke here a few mo- 
ments ago, told you he could not make a speech, and then went 
on and made a splendid one. I know what he can do. We 
made him mayor of Cambridge for three years ; and I guess, if 
he had stood it, we should have made him mayor for life. I 
have never taken any great interest in my forefathers. I want 
to tell you something I have learned since I came here. I knew 
who my father was, and I knew who my mother was. My 
mother was Mary Montague. And I have learned since I came 
here that she was the daughter of Nathaniel Montague, and he 
was the son of Daniel Montague, and he was the son of — well, 
the be$t Montague of that crowd. I am sure that is the one I 
came down from. I have never thought that I had much re- 
sponsibility about my forefathers : I never had any control over 
them. But I have had at the same time a most profound im- 
pression that I had a great deal to do with what I was coming 
to. I hope some means will be taken by which an account of 
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this meeting shall be published and preserved. I want to keep 
it. It is a valuable thing. Look at the services of my brother 
here, going back into the past, and of my other brother here ! 
I am willing to be one of ten to pay all the expenses, no matter 

what they are, of publishing a full report of this day's proceed- 

* >i 
ings. 

Mr. William H. Montague of Boston spoke briefly, but was 
obliged to cut short his interesting remarks on account of the 
lateness of the hour. He desired, in substance, to say, "For 
many years, threescore at least, I have employed myself in 
tracing out the history and pedigree of our family, both here 
and in England. I had completed almost a perfect genealogy 
of the family down to the year 1850 ; and I intended to have 
an engraving of Richard, our emigrant ancestor, accompany the 
work : but unfortunately the larger portion of my manuscripts 
was lost, and, as my eyesight began to fail, I gave up the pro- 
ject. But, many years after, a cousin of mine, Miss Mary Mon- 
tague of Granby, took up the subject, and completed, with my 
assistance and that of many others, a much more perfect gene- 
alogy, so far as to bring down the descendants of Richard the 
first to the time of her decease, which was but a few years since. 
I hope there are enough of the Montagues who will be liberal 
enough to see that the work is published, so that her indefati- 
gable labor, as well as mine, may not be lost, so that the de- 
scendants of Richard Montague may be benefited by ourlabors, 
... I was always very desirous of learning from what place in 
England our ancestor emigrated, and if he left relatives at home ; 
and, after exhausting the available sources of information in 
this country, I employed Horatio G. Somerby, Esq., an eminent 
genealogist, an American, resident in London, who made it a 
profession to trace the pedigrees of American families to the 
mother country. This involved considerable expense, but I 
cheerfully incurred it to gratify my own curiosity and that of 
other descendants of our ancestor. Mr. Somerby was eminently 
successful. He found in the Heralds' College, engrossed on 
parchment, with the arms of the Boveney branch of the Mon- 
tagues emblazoned thereon, the visitation of Buckinghamshire 
made by Richard St. George, Clarinceux, 47 in a perfect state of 
preservation ; commencing with William Montague who died in 
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the year 1500, and who left a large family, so that he was proba- 
bly a man fifty years of age at his death. Mr. Somerby copied 
the pedigree, which was brought down to the year 1634, and 
there was found a marginal note that Peter and Richard were 
in America in 1634. While Mr. Somerby was copying the vis- 
itation, a gentleman passed behind him, and asked him if he 
took any interest in the name of Montague. He replied that 
he did not personally, but he was employed by a Boston Mon- 
tague to trace back the pedigree of Richard Montague, who 
was in America in 1634, and he had found it in the visitation 
which he held in his hand. The gentleman handed Mr. Som- 
erby his card, on which was * William Montague, Member of 
Parliament, Constitution Hall, Gloucestershire/ Mr. Somerby 
handed him my letter of instructions to him : in this was stated 
that Peter and Richard came to this country in 1634, and vague 
tradition adds that a third brother came also, but the tradition 
was so vague, and, so far as I knew, was so wholly uncon- 
firmed, that I regarded it as fabulous. When Mr. Montague 
read this, he said, ft Nevertheless, the tradition is true ; for my 
ancestor went to America, and, not liking the country, returned, 
and from him I claim my own descent.' Mr. Montague went 
to Buckinghamshire, and in the town of Boveney, parish of 
Burnham, he copied the records for me ; and they agreed ex- 
actly with those found in the Heralds' College, with but two 
exceptions, due to the difference between Norman French, 
and Saxon names. Thus, Mr. Chairman, there is no guess- 
work in our pedigree back to ,the year 1500. The evidences 
are such as could be used in a court of law. They are not 
vague traditions, but actual records. If my labors in rescuing 
my ancestry from obscurity have gratified my kinsmen, I am 
repaid. Against my physician's advice I have come here, with 
my daughter and grandson, to participate in these festivities. 
I find that our kinsfolk from the North, the South, the East, 
aud West, need no introduction. Though my eyes cannot look 
at your faces, and these beautiful surroundings, I have been 
deeply interested in the minute descriptions I have heard. In 
imagination I have seen the olden time as well. I have lis- 
tened with pleasure to the address of the morning, exhaus- 
tive, appropriate, elegant, and scholarly. I have enjoyed the 
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interesting, learned, and elegant address of this afternoon. I 
have drunk from Richard's well, and have visited his grave. 
Permit me to repeat some lines which I improvised as we stood 
by our ancestor's grave : — 

Uncover! We stand on sacred ground; 

For here the bones of our ancestors are found. 

Not every stone can say what this one can, — 

1 Here lies the body of an upright man, 

An honest man, the noblest work of God.' 

Such was he that lies beneath this green sod. 

His virtues we cherish, his memory revere: 

The name he bequeathed us, we'll ever hold dear. 

I regret that through no fault of mine, or of your committee, 
the original miniature of Richard the first, together with other 
valuable relics of the past, all of which I own, are not here 
to-day. In closing let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I rejoice in 
the success of this gathering. To those who, by planning, 
research, and labor, have secured this success, we all owe a last- 
ing debt of gratitude." 

The exercises of the afternoon closed at 5.30 o'clock with music 
by the orchestra. Supper was served, for those who desired it, in the 
Town Hall. Many returned to their homes, others sought the hotel, 
and others sought rest in preparation for the evening. 
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EVENING. 



Tent pleasing strains of the orchestra at 7.30 o'clock introduced 
the evening reception, which was held at the Town Hall, was alto- 
gether informal, and was attended by a large number. The evening 
was chiefly given to social converse ; but before it closed the vice- 
chairman, Hon. Samuel L. Montague, called on Mr. C. S. Montague 
of Washington, to read a poem (which the lateness of the hour had 
crowded from the afternoon's exercises) written by Miss Helen C. 
Montague of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mr. C. S. Montague said, "Friends and relatives, I have 
no set speech to make ; but as this seems to be what our Meth- 
odist brethren would call an experience-meeting, or love-feast, I 
may be allowed to exhort a little. This reminds me of a story 
showing the difference between a preacher and an exhorter. 
After the war a Union colonel went South to run a plantation. 
One day he called up one of the hands, and said, ' Sam, this 
preaching must stop : the time of the hands is so taken up with 
protracted meetings, that the work is neglected, and crops are suf- 
fering.' Bill, who stood by, remarked, 4 Sam ain't no preacher.* 

— 4 What is he, then ? ' asked the colonel. * Why, he's a 'zorter.' 

— * Well, Bill, what is the difference between a preacher and an 
exhorter?' — 4 Why, a preacher, he takes a text, an' he's done 
got to stick to it ; but a y zorter^ he kin branch. 9 But, seriously, 
there are two points not specially noted thus far, which I would 
like to emphasize. We have heard a great deal to-day about the 
leading characteristics of the Montague family ; and perhaps 
the one of greatest prominence has been adherence to principle. 
They may have been slow to form opinions sometimes ; but, once 
formed, they were clung to with a death-grip for conscience' 
sake. The result has been men of personal worth, — men of 
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character. Not many great men, as the world counts greatness, 
have borne the family name ; but, wherever found, they have, as 
a rule, been law-loving and obedient, of good morals (ind sterling 
integrity. It is well to ask, What has produced this nobility of 
character ? what has given it shape ? I answer, the Christian 
home, — the home maintained against this modern heresy of 
divorce. I have yet to hear of the first person, bearing our 
family name, who ever sought a divorce. President Woolsey 
has led us to think that New England is not much better than 
Utah. A friend of mine remarked that the only difference 
seemed to be that in Connecticut they drove the team tandem, 
while in Utah they drove four abreast. 

Gathered here to-day as a family, let us remember, and, as 
we remember, let us honor, those Christian mothers who have 
made these Christian homes a possibility, a living reality. Back 
of the sturdy men of character, back of these homes whence 
they came, have stood the patient, trusting, hopeful mothers, 
the real 4 power behind the throne/ 

4 Where'er he wanders, or what ills betide, 
She shares his fortunes, ever at his side. 
On the broad prairie, or in the forest gloom, 
His humble cabin is her happy home. 
From her loved friends and kindred far away, 
The faithful-hearted labors day by day. 
Courageous spirit ! who could bear, like thee, 
Thy lonely life, thy toil and poverty, — 
With wifely cares the weary hours beguile, 
And make even barren desolation smile? 
Mothers such as these nurtured those strong arms 
And stronger hearts, that, when wild war's alarms 
Had paled the cheek and quailed the heart of all 
The sons of fear whom tyrants can inthrall, 
At the armed despot stern defiance hurled, 
And Freedom's flag upon the air unfurled.' 

I think we all feel that it has been well to have met, clasped 
hands, and looked into each other's faces. As we look back, this 
day will mean more than * hail and farewell.' Its memory will 
live, the bonds of fellowship have been firmly riveted. Let us 
part with a hearty * God bless you,' for each other. Down in 
the ocean, far below the winds and waves that agitate the sur- 
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face, there is an unbroken calm, along which lies the electric 
cord that binds the continents in one. The porpoises and the 
sharks will try their teeth in vain on the chill iron that pro- 
tects it, but its spirit will hasten on with the message it bears. 
So beneath the conflicting interests of our differing creeds, tem- 
peraments, and industries, in the great deep of our common 
nature, may there ever be found the golden cord of love, bind- 
ing air our hearts in one, as children of the same God and 
Father. 

Mr. Chairman and friends, perhaps a word of explanation 
will be in order before I read another person's poem. About 
one week ago I received a postal card from my sister, saying 
she had already sent her contribution to Mr. George Mon- 
tague of Amherst; but, after learning I was to be present, she 
had sent him word that I would be on hand to read it for her. 
Thus you see I have received an appointment without being 
consulted in the matter. So far as my observation goes, this 
species of civil-service reform has not been adopted in any of 
the departments in Washington. 

This fix I am in reminds me of a story that Carlyle tells, 
illustrating the French Revolution. A very wealthy savant, 
who was quite an epicure, kept a yard of choice fowls, from 
which he supplied his table. It was his habit frequently to visit 
his fowls in the morning, and address them as follows: 'My 
dear fowls, with what kind of sauce would you like to be served 
up?* Then the fowls with one accord began, 'We don't 
want to be killed ; we don't want to be killed I ' — * Tut, tut ! 
was the reply: 'you wander from the point.' Here I am to 
be served up without even the chance of choosing the sauce ! " 

MISS HELEN MONTAGUE'S POEM. 

From ocean to ocean, across this broad land, 
The flag of our Union is floating to-day : 
From the north to the south there is none can say nay ; 
Bnt the symbol of peace, like a sentinel grand, 
Guards our " land of the free and home of the brave." 
Great forests and mountains afar can be seen ; 
Mighty rivers are formed from the tiniest rills ; 
While the silver and gold on a thousand hills 
Are locked with the key of God's power, I ween. 
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Such is the strain the poet may sing, 

And if only the singing all blessings could bring ! 

But we have the shadows as well as the light : 

Stern facts on the face of America's name 

Are a curse and a blight to her far-reaching fame. 

We have met here to-day from all over the land, 

With a kindly welcome and grasp of the hand ; 

But we came, not to tell of what has been done 

For us as a nation, — what battles we've won, 

What ships have been lost or brought home again, 

Whether peace and prosperity and " good will to men " 

Have been blessings which Heaven has granted to us : 

But as a family of kindred and name, 

From near and from far, with a purpose the same, — 

E'en as the children at Thanksgiving time, 

New England's great feast, to the dear old home, — 

Children and grandchildren, so we have come 

Back to the home in old Hadley town. 

How many the scenes e'en now handed down, 

From father to son, of childhood days, 

With their joys and their sorrows, — ah ! these are the ways 

That come to us all, — but with tenderness mild, 

As we tell of the time " when I was a child " ! 

How the memories crowd with their pictures of old, 

Some long forgotten, and others oft told ! 

There you see the white church, half-way down the street ; 

How familiar it seems, with its weather-vane spire, 

Ever teaching the lesson of high and still higher 1 

We listen in vain for the sound of the bell, 

Proclaiming the hour when God's people meet ; 

And hear in its stead — you remember it well — 

The blow of the horn, on each Sabbath day. 

And the schoolhouse, too, — you'll not forget that, — 

Where through the long hours you so wearily sat, 

Reciting the words that were conned o'er and o'er, 

And learning the text of " twice two are four." 

Then the village green, — and what pleasure more sweet 

Than, school-hours now done, for all there to meet ! 

And last, but not least, before Thanksgiving Day, 

Ay, a whole week before, — so I've heard one say, — 

The boys off to bed, at the sunset hour, 
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Were wont to go for an extra supply 

Of sleep and strength, which the next week they'd try. 

But these pictures bring more of the days that are gone, 

Some glad and joyous, and some sad and lone : 

The places of dear ones are vacant to-day, — 

Dear ones who've gone on the heavenly way ; 

One by one they are going to the mansions fair, 

And none will be missed in the home-gathering there. 

Seems it hard to you now, looking back through the years, 

To recall all the sternness, your hopes and your fears? 

Perhaps it was hard ; but such training has power 

To bring out true manhood, the richest of dowers 

That heaven or earth can give us or ours. 

And if times there shall be when you wish that your life 

Had had more of the pleasure and less of the strife, 

Bear this truth in mind : that the world's great need 

Is women and men who in word and in deed 

Shall stand firm for truth, for justice and right. 

Rev. Richabd Montague called attention to the genea- 
logical labors of Miss Mary Montague (deceased) of Granby, 
already referred to by Mr. William H. Montague, and expressed 
a hope that a genealogy of the Montague family might be pub- 
lished at an early date, especially as it was understood that a 
learned scholar of our name was ready to edit the work, for 
which materials were already so fully collected. 

Mr. Wixliam H. Montague called attention to the impor- 
tance of collecting objects of interest connected with the day's 
gathering. In future years our descendants will visit with in- 
terest this place. There may be other gatherings of our family 
here. How interesting, at such times, to see the faces and me- 
mentos of a former generation I He moved that a Montague 
Cabinet be instituted, and a keeper appointed, to whom all 
Montagues — by name or blood or marriage, near or remote, 
present or absent — be earnestly requested to forward their 
photographs (with autographs and brief pedigree thereon), and 
any other papers or objects of interest in such a collection. 
The plan was unanimously adopted ; and the Chair appointed 
Mr. Charles C. Montague, Amherst, Mass., keeper of the 
Montague Cabinet. May he early receive an abundance of 
Montague treasures! 48 
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At the suggestion of the Chair, the present committee of arrange- 
ments was constituted a standing committee, to call future gatherings, 
or institute other measures of general interest to the family, at their 
discretion. 

It was announced that arrangements had been made for publishing 
a report of the proceedings of the day, and subscriptions were soli- 
cited for the work. 

On motion of Mr. Gilbert Montague, the thanks of the family 
were tendered to the town of Hadley, for their generous courtesy in 
extending the use of their public hall ; to the First Congregational 
Church, for the pleasant accommodations of their meeting-house ; to 
the citizens of Hadley, for their helpful contributions ; to the various 
committees, whose arduous labors for our enjoyment had been crowned 
with success ; to the chairman and secretary of the general commit- 
tee, for their untiring efTorts in our behalf; and to the orators, poets, 
and hymnists, who had pleased and profited us so much. 

It was felt by all that the pleasure of the day had been due, in a 
large degree, to the attendance and words of those from a distance,— 
the South and the West, — whose presence gave almost a national 
significance to the day's festivities. 

The orchestra continued their selections, many chatted, others 
selected partners for an informal family dance of " the olden time ; " 
and at ten o'clock the evening reception closed, 4 * thus pleasantly 
ending what all present were unanimous in declaring a "red-letter 
day " in their calendar, — the day of the 

MEETING OP THE MONTAGUE FAMILY 



HADLEY, MASS., AUG. 2, 1882. 
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The following hymns were written for the meeting, but for want of 
time could not be sung : — 

HYMN. 

BT MISS ADELIA MONTAGUE. 

Oh ! welcome here, from far and near, 

With hearts all light and gay : 
Let mirth and song the hours prolong 

This anniversary day. 

Refrain. 

Though years have come, and years have gone, 

And passed like dreams away, 
Yet one by one we gather home, 

This anniversary day. 

As brothers all, we heard the call, 

And gladly we obey, 
To gather here, with friends so dear, 

This anniversary day. — Ref. 

We'll shout and sing, the hills shall ring 

With our glad roundelay, 
With sweet delight our hearts unite, 

This anniversary day. — Ref. 

Old Hadley dear, full many a year, 

Our thoughts will turn this way, 
As we review these scenes anew 

Of anniversary day. — Ref. 

Moukt MOBEIfl, Mioh. 
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HYMN. 

BT MBS. F. LEE SMITH. 

From far and near we come to greet 

Our kindred, on the spot 
Once pressed by oar forefathers 9 feet, 

And visit their dear cot. 

Chorus. 

We come to honor those gone home, 

Of oar ancestral line ; 
We come for memories sweet that roam, 

We come for u auld lang syne." 

Adown the vales of wintry life 

Unto the deep, deep sea 
Of endlessness, afar from strife, 

Of such are some we see. — Cho. 

The spring-time bad and summer flower 

Are also of this band ; 
And autamn's mellow fruit, the dower 

Of golden harvest-land. — Cho. 

We come, we go, to meet no more 
As now, each smiling face ; 

For all will change, and from this shore 
In time will end their race. — Cho. 

We see a land all fair and bright, 

Just out of earthly view, 
Where old and young, in realms of light, 
Awake to glory new. — Cho. 
LxvxBKrr, Mass. 
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MEMBEfiS OF STANDING COMMITTEE. 



George Montague 
Hon. Samuel L. Montague 
Rev. Richard Montague 
Prof. William L. Montague 
Elliot Montague* 
R. M. Montague . 
Albert Montague 
Gilbert Montague 
Isaac W. Montague, Jun. 
Charles H. Montague 
Henry Montague 
W. W. Montague 
Alfred D. Montague . 
George W. Montague 
T. G. Montague . 
Efhraim Montague . 
George Montague 
CoL George L. Montague 
Dwight B. Montague . 
Arthur H. Montague 
John L. Montague 
Walter P. Montague 
H. W. Montague 
George B. Montague . 
Gen. Charles P. Montague 
P. H. Montague • 
Samuel Montague 
J. V. W. Montague . 
G. R. Montague • 
William P. Montague 
J. S. Montague . 
Charles Montague 
H. W. Taft, Esq. 
John M. Smith 



Amherst, Mass. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Providence, R.I. 

Amherst College. 

South Hadley, Mass. 

Hadley, Mass. 

Sunderland, Mass. 

Chicago, III. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

New York City. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

San Francisco, Cat. 

Westhampton, Mass. 

New York City. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Belchertown, Mass. 

Pres. Seventh Ward NaVl Bank, N. Y. 

Yonkers,NY. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Granby, Mass. 
Belchertown, Mass. 
New York City. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Treasury DepL, Washington, D. C. 
Chatham, Va. 
Mason City, Io. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Boston, Mass. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Sunderland, Mass. 



• Deceased Sept. 1, 1882. 
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George 0. Smith 
Prof. Levi Stockbridge 
Henry Stockbridge, Esq. 
Horace Montague Smith 
Joseph Platt Howard 



Hadley, Mass. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New- York City. 
New- York City. 



C. C. Montague, Amherst, Mass., 
Secretary of Committee, and Keeper of Montague Cabinet. 
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A BOOK OF REGISTRY. 



[A Book of Registry was prepared for the use of those attending the meet- 
ing of Aug. 2; and all Montagues, by name or connection, were invited to 
register their names, with specified portions of their pedigree. Many acceded to 
the request, but a considerable number failed to register. Some also recorded 
the names of near relatives who were not present. The list, imperfect and 
somewhat inaccurate as a list of persons present, as it may be, is of great 
interest and value to those who can consult the original autographs. It is also 
believed that the record deserves a place in this report. Omitting the genea- 
logical portions, the Register contains the names here given. The State, if 
unmentioned, is Massachusetts.] 



MALE LINE. 



Moses Montague 
Holland Montague . 
Ephraim Montague . 
Brainerd Montague . 
George Montague 
David O. Montague . 
Simeon Montague . 
Erastus Montague . 
Alfred D. Montague 
A. Judson Montague ' 
Samuel L. Montague 
Annie S. Montague . 
Charles H. Montague 
Mary N. Montague . 
Gilbert Montague 
Lydia S. Montague . 
Charles H. Montague 
Charles H. Montague, jun 
Dwight W. Montague 
Helen A. Montague . 
Samuel L. Montague 
Clifton E. Montague 
George Montague . 



South Hadley. 
Granby. 
Belchertoum. 
New York,N.Y. 
Amherst. 
Davenport, Io. 
Flint, Mich. 
ConneavUville, Penn. 
Westhampton. 
Davenport, Io. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
New York,N.Y. 
Boston. 
Cambridge. 
New York, N Y. 
New York,N.Y. 
Cambridge. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mary Lord Montague 

Luoretia Montague Baldwin 

Nancy A. Montague Hartt 

Hobart Tomlinson Montague 

Wallace H. Montague 

Isabel Montague Brown 

Lucy A. Montague Miller 

Myron Montague 

George E. Montague 

Esther A. Montague 

Lemira M. Montague 

Francis W. Montague 

Elliot Montague 

George E. Montague 

Samuel E. Montague 

H. L. Montague 

Jennie L. Montague • 

George L. Montague 

Charles L. Montague 

Myra A. Montague • 

Warren H. Montague 

Lyman E. Montague 

Isaac W. Montague . 

Jessie Montague 

Harry A. Montague . 

Giles Rollin Montague 
Alice Jennette Montague 
Jane G. Montague Morris 
Sarah G. Montague Blakeslee 
Frank Montague 
P. H. Montague 
Albert Montague 
Abbie T. Montague . 
Emma L. Montague • 
Ida V. Montague 
Albert I. Montague . 
Charles Montague . 
Juliet Montague Lord 
Frank L. Montague • 
Elizabeth B. Montague Moore 
Willie B. Montague . 
Fannie S. Montague 
John Herbert Montague . 
Theodore G. Montague . 
Frances M. Montague 
Catharine S. Montague . 



New York, NY. 

New York, N Y. 

New York, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Olathe, Kan. 

Olathe, Kan. 

Sinclairville, N.Y. 

SinclairvMe, N.Y. 

Sinclairville, N. Y. 

Sinclairville, N.Y. 

Sinclairville, N.Y. 

South Hadley. 

Springfield. 

New York, N.Y. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

New York, N.Y. 

South Hadley. 

Allendale, S.C. 

South Hadley. 

Holyoke. 

Holyoke. 

Holyoke. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

ConneautviUe, Penn. 

Washington, D.C. 

Sunderland. 

Sunderland. 

Sunderland. 

Sunderland. 

Sunderland. 

Boston. 

Salem, Or. 

Boston. 

Auckland, New Zealand. 

Putnam, Ct. 

New Britain, Ct. 

Deep River, Ct. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Pomeroy, O. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Langdon E. Montague 
Dwight P. Montague 
Clara W. Montague . 
Lucy W. Montague . 
Norton Thayer Montague • 
Theodore L. Montague . 
May Montague . 
Edwin Moses Montague . 
Charles Augustus Montague 
William Perkins Montague 
Harry Montague 
William H. Montague 
Aimer H. Montague . 
George William Montague 
Charles Clinton Montague 
Calvin S. Montague . 
Grace E. Montague . 
Eittie E. Montague • 
Edward B. Montague 
George B. Montague 
Ellen S. Montague • 
Hattie E. Montague . 
Amelia A. Montague 
Jessie Montague 
Boy R. Montague . 
Carrie M. Montague • 
Lena Montague 
Guy Judson Montague 
Zenas W. Montague 
Leroy C. Montague . 
Elvira Montague Salisbury 
Abbie Montague Stebbins 
Horace Montague 
Clara D. Montague . 
Juliette A. Montague 
Horace E. Montague 
Amelia E. Montague 
Henry L. Montague . 
Francis M. Montague 
Uriel Montague 
Emma T. Montague Huxley 
Delana C. Montague Kimball 
Gen. Charles P. Montague 
John H. Montague . 
D. P. Montague 
Walter P. Montague 



Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Middleport, O 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Boston. 

New York, N.Y. 
New York, N Y. 
Cambridge, Vt. 
North Brookfield. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Amherst. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Davenport, Io. 
Davenport, Io. 
Davenport, To. 
Davenport, lo. 
Lyons, Io. 
La Motte, Io. 
Lyons, Io. 
Le Grand, Io. 
Lyons, Io. 
Hoboken, NJ. 
Hoboken, N.J. 
Hoboken, N.J. 
Hoboken, N.J. 
Hoboken, N J. 
Hoboken, NJ. 
Hoboken, NJ. 
Wesiborough. 
Northampton. 
Middlesex, Vt. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
New York, NY. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Kate Montague Katlin 
Percy Montague 
William Ivanhoe Montague 
Kate Montague 
Bessie M. Montague . 
Meredith F. Montague 
Sallie W. Montague Lefroy 
Helen Montague 
John H. Montague, jun. 
H. Montague Robertson 
Neville Montague 
Electa Montague Putnam . 
Raena Montague Bryce 
Electa W. Montague 
Laura Montague Cushman 
John L. Montague . 
Alice L. Montague Kendall 
Sabra W. Montague Charters 
Susan 6. Moutague Ayres 
Harriet Montague Bartlett 
Pamelia W. Montague 
Harriet Montague Judd 
Annie B. Judd • 
C. Newton Montague 
Clara E. Montague . 
Mary L. Montague . 
Wallace Newton Montague 
Abbie L. Montague Kemp 
Anne L. Kemp . 
Jennette Montague De Witt 
Francis C. Montague 
Harriet Montague . 
Edward H. Montague 
Levisa J. Montague . 
Alfred D. Montague 
Harriet F. Montague 
Richard Montague . 
Guerdon Montague . 
Arthur H. Montague 
Charles A. Montague 
R. M. Montague 
Alice Montague 
Hattie Montague Griswold 
Susan Montague Holden . 
Jessie Montague Osgood . 
Mary Moutague 



Baltimore, Md. 

Richmond, Va. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Baltimore, Aid. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Richmond, Va. 

Richmond, Va. 

Richmond, Va. 

Richmond, Va. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Richmond, Va. 

Cassadaga, N. Y. 

Woodstock, Vt. 

New Bedford. 

Ludlow. 

Belchertown. 

Ludlow. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Amherst. 

Northampton. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

Holyoke. 

Holyoke. 

Springfield. 

Westhampton. 

Amherst. 

Westhampton. 

Westhampton. 

Westhampton. 

Westhampton. 

Union Springs, N.Y. 

Genera Lake, Wis. 

Granby. 

Springfield. 

Hadley. 

Hadley. 

Hadley. 

Hadley. 

Hadley. 

Hadley. 
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Bertha Montague 
W. R Montague 
Maria Montague Hastings 
H. Lovisa Montague Torrey 
Sylvia Montague Kice 
Henry W. Montague 
Henry Burt Montague 
Nathan Lyman Montague 
David S. Montague . 
Myron H. Montague 
Lucinda A. Montague 
Mary N. Montague . 
Hattie C. Montague . 
Harry C. Montague . 
Emily B. Montague . 
Edward J. Montague 
Hannah Sophia Montague 
Richard Montague . 
D. N. Montague 
Dwight B. Montague 
Anna Billings Montague • 
Charles Dwight Montague 
Edith Florence Montague • 
Gilbert Holland Montague 
Sarah Montague Griffes . 
M. Adelia Montague 
W. Henry Montague 
Charles 6. Montague 
D. Edward Montague 
Fred M. Montague . 
Justin S. Montague . 
Ruth S. Montague . 
Harriet Montague McDowell 
William E. Montague 
Mary E. Montague . 
Delia Montague Ripley . 
Dell Montague Ripley 
Morrison D. Montague 
Mabel Montague 
Mary Jennison Montague . 
Ruth Ellery Montague . 
Electa B. Montague Randall 
H. W. Montague 
George C. Montague 
Jane C. Montague . 
Jennie A. Montague 
William L. Montague 



Hadley. 

West Springfield. 

Westfield. 

Wrsthampton. 

Westhampton. 

Westhampton. 

Westhampton* 

Westhampton. 

Westhampton, 

Westhampton. 

Westhampton. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

South Hadley. 

Westboruugh. 

Granby. 

Providence, R.T. 

Mount Morris, Mich. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Flint, Mich. 

Mount Morris, Mich. 

Flint, Mich. 

Mount Morris, Mich. 

Mount Morris, Mich. 

Mount Morris, Mich. 

Woodstock, Vt. 

Woodstock, Vt. 

Lyons, lo. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

S/ningfield. 

Marshall, N.Y. 

Northfield. 

Granhy. 

Granby. 

Granby. 

Amherst. 
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FEMALE LINE. 

Lucretia G. D. Ballard .... Cambridge. 

William Dickinson Worcester. 

Elizabeth D. Currier .... Worcester* 

Henry W. Taft Pittsfield. 

Ellen E. De Witt Granby. 

Benjamin F. De Witt .... Granby. 

Louisa M. Forrester Chicago* III. 

George C. Smith North Hadley. 

Maria C. Dutton North Amherst. 

Lucy H. Field Longmeadow. 

Catharine M. Kimball .... leverett. 

Thankful C. Beaman .... Leverett. 

Alfred F. Beaman Leverett. 

Charles H. Beaman Leverett. 

Isabel A. Beaman Leverett. 

Ernest Montague Beaman . . . leverett. 

Edward B. Beaman Leverett. 

Mabel C. Beaman Leverett. 

Dan A. Beaman Leverett. 

Anna D. Beaman Leverett. 

Daniel W. Bryce Woodstock, VU 

Susan S. Wells Bemardston. 

Montague R. Marsh Springfield. 

Charles S. Marsh Newton. 

Edmund P. Marsh ..... Newton. 

Enos Montague Marsh .... Newton. 

Montague S. Blakeslee .... Melrose. 

Jennie E. Blakeslee Melrose. 

Sarah S. Blakeslee Melrose. 

Arthur G. Blakeslee Melrose. 

Anna M. Blakeslee Melrose. 

Sidney Pulsifer Philadelphia, Penn. 

Horace Montague Smith .... New York, N.Y. 

Miranda S. Alden Ashfield. 

Edward F. Pulsifer Chicago, III. 

Caroline O. Paul Vineland, N.J. 

John Montague Smith .... Sunderland. 

Mary J. Merwin Newark, N.J. 

Roscoe A. Salisbury Davenport, lo. 

Lucy Salisbury Le Grand, To. 

Hattie Salisbury Welker . Le Grand, To. 

J. Wirt Salisbury Le Grand, lo. 

Jessie Salisbury Le Grand, lo. 

Frank D. McDowell Clinton, lo. 
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Charles Owen McDowell .... Lyons, Io. 

Jennie McDowell Lyons, Io. 

Carrie Stebbins Lyons, Io. 

Maria L. Lyman Amherst. 

Martha E. Swift Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Lora 6. Taylor Easthamptdn. 

Harriet J. Graves South Manchester, Conn, 

Henry Montague Smith .... Morristown, N.J. 

Justus Smith Morristown, N.J. 

Delia Montague Ripley .... Springfield. 

Maria P. Lyman ..... Amherst. 

D. D. Whitmore Sunderland. 

Maude M. Hastings Westfield. 

Martha L. Savage Bloomfield, O. 

Mary T. Fulsifer Philadelphia, Penn. 

Electa Montague Porter .... North Brookfield. 

E. F. Ames Montreal, Canada. 

8. M. Preston South Hadley. 

A. S. Preston South Hadley. 

C. W. Kingsley Cambridge. 

Ella J. Kingsley Cambridge. 

Henry C. Kingsley Cambridge. 

Addie M. Kingsley Cambridge. 

Chester W. Kingsley .... Cambridge. 

Luceba D. Kingsley Cambridge. 

Elmer 6. Kingsley Cambridge. 

C. Willard Kingsley .... Cambridge. 

Sarah E. Bliss Wilbraham. 

Adoline M. Ferry Milton. 

Charles 6. Ayres Hadley. 

Sabra 6. Ayres Amherst. 

Susan A. Hall Huntington, N. Y. 

Myra Montague Salisbury . . . Le Grand, Io. 

Walter Montague Welker . . . Le Grand, Io. 

Katie Ives Hall Amherst. 

Eugenia Montague Hall .... Amherst. 

Viola M. Graves Amherst. 

N. Smith Graves Amherst. 

Mary Jane Graves Amherst. 

Sarah A. McConnel Lonsdale, R I. 

Fannie G. Linnell Norwich, Conn. 

Harriet S. Hunt Sunderland. 



NOTES. 



Note 1. — Page 8. 

A change in the arrangement of the report necessitated, as indicated, the 
omission from pp. 7-8 of three stanzas of Miss Montague's hymn: — 

" Long years ago, across the sea 
Our father came for liberty; 
And we, his sons and daughters, bless 
The Hand that led him in distress, — 

To this fair land, by Heaven blest, 
Where weary exiles find a rest; 
Where all may breathe sweet freedom's air, 
And none molest in praise or prayer. 

Here streams of knowledge, deep and wide, 
Abundant flow on every side; 
And all may treasure in their youth 
Rich pearls of wisdom and of truth. 1 ' 

Note2. — Page 12. 

The editor is permitted to announce the promise of a continuance of the 
line and name of our first American ancestor. To the Rev. Richard and 
Martha C. Montague of Providence, R.I., was born, Aug. 24, 1882, a son, 
Richard Montague, jun. Should he live to read this report, may he be in- 
cited to emulate the worthy ancestry of former generations. 

Note 8. — Page 13. 

Recent discoveries and present investigations by Mr. George W. Montague 
of New York City, and Professor W. L. Montague of Amherst College, make 
it probable that these missing links will be found; and a genealogical tree 
from 1882 to 1060 (the time of Drogo de Montacute, one of the train of 
William the Conqueror) may be soon possible. 

Note 4.— Page 18. 

Mr. William H. Montague of Boston, the only surviving founder of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, its treasurer and one of its 
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directors, 1845-1851. In his old age and blindness, his presence and words 
were an interesting feature of the day. 

Note 5. — Page 13. 

Quoted, with a few slight verbal changes, from a private letter, dated 
Feb. 26, 1849, from Hon. William Montague, M.F., of Gloucestershire. 
Compare p. 77. 

Note 6. — Page 15. 

This miniature (of which an enlarged copy, together with a fac-simile of 
Richard's autograph as found on his will, is given with this report) is now 
owned by William H. Montague of Boston. Major Richard Montague of 
Leverett, the great-grandson of the first Richard, visited Hadley in 1788 or 
1789 for the express purpose of examining family records. He was sat- 
isfied of the genuineness of this miniature, and secured possession of it. By 
him it was given to his friend Rev. William Montague of Boston, through 
whom it passed to William H. Montague. It was doubtless painted in 
England ; and the youth of its subject is consistent with the traditions rela- 
tive to the date of Richard's emigration to America, as is also the Crom- 
wellian style of dress. It was much regretted, that, through no fault of the 
owner or of the committee, this interesting relic was not brought to the 
meeting. 

Note 7. — Page 15. 

Compare pp. 76-78. 

The English home of Richard of Hadley is sometimes in the report said 
to be Boveney, sometimes Bourney. They are the same name. Boveney, 
Bourney, Borney (originally Bourn-End, or Born-End, — that is, "river's 
end "), is located, according to ancient maps, on the Thames, above Dorney. 
It is in the parish of Buraham, Buckinghamshire, at the mouth of a small 
river which takes its rise among the Chiltern (chalk) Hills, and flows into 
the Thames above Dorney. See Note 42. 

Note 8. — Page 17. 

Rev. William Montague, rector in Boston and also in Dedham; father 
of the gentleman mentioned in Note 4. 

Note 9. — Page 19. 

This cane is now owned by Peter Ross Montague, Mina, Chautauqua 
County, New York. He is son of Zenas, son of Peter, son of Moses, son of 
John, son of Richard the first of Hadley. 

Note 10. — Page 20. 

George W. and Charles C. Montague, sons of George Montague of Am- 
herst. Compare pp. 5, 45, 72. 
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Note 11. — Page 22. 

The Richard and Abigail Montague mentioned in this paragraph, and 
whose names may be found in the manual of the Wethersfield church, must 
not be confounded with the first Richard and Abigail, who removed from 
Wethersfield to Hadley. It is interesting to find our family name (variously 
spelled Mountague, Mounticue, Montague) continuing through successive 
generations on the rolls of the ancient Wethersfield church. 

Note 12. — Page 22. 
See Note 4. 

Note 13. — Page 23. 

Measures for carrying out this suggestion are in contemplation. Those 
interested may correspond with George Montague, Amherst, Mass. 

Note 14. — Page 25. 

Readers of New England history will at once recall the sudden, myste- 
rious appearance of Gen. Goffe, who led the citizens of Hadley against the 
Indians. See Higginson's «« History of the United States," pp. 137-138; 
Hawthorne's story of " The Gray Champion." 

Note 15. — Page 26. 

H. W. Taft, Esq., of Pittsfield, Mass., to whom the speaker was indebted 
for much valuable information. See pp. 61-63. 

Note 16. — Page 26. 

The editor has been asked if the town of Montague is named from Major 
Montague. It is not; but, originally the North Parish of Sunderland, it 
was incorporated Dec. 22, 1753, and "was named in honor of Capt. Wil- 
liam Montague, who commanded ( The Mermaid ' at the taking of Cape 
Breton, and who was sent home with the news of the victory of Louis- 
bourg:' 9 thus Nason's "Gazetteer." Information is requested concerning 
Capt. William Montague. 

Note 17. — Page 28. 

To secure greater clearness, some slight verbal changes have been made 
from Major Montague's extant MSS. narrating his dream. 

Note 18. — Page 29. 

For his sketch of Major Richard Montague, the speaker was largely in- 
debted to the courteous assistance of the present pastor of the Leverett 
Baptist Church, the Rev. Baxter Newton ; and to notes of the late Zebina 
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C. Montague of Amherst. The exact phraseology of these scholars is fre- 
quently adopted without marks of quotation. According to the notes of 
Z. C. M., the powder-horn was made when Montague was a member of 
Montgomery's expedition to Quebec. This, however, was in 1775, and 1759 
is surely the date of the horn's inscription. Moreover, Montague could not 
have been in that expedition. Wolfe captured Quebec in 1759. At Crown 
Point were forces under Amherst and Major Rogers, expecting, but failing, 
to co-operate in Wolfe's expedition. Researches of Prof. W. L. Moutague 
make it probable that Richard was one of Major Rogers's rangers, who 
marched from Crown Point to St Francis. Then, exhausted and reduced 
in numbers, they retreated to the Coos, and, at last, to " No. 4, Charlestown, 
N.H." See Bryant's "History of United States," vol. iii. p. 439; Bar- 
stow's " History of New Hampshire." 

Note 19. — Page 30. 

Descendants of the major remember seeing in their childhood blue-and- 
white coverlets, woven by his hands in various figures, such as vines, cows, 
birds, etc. The extant powder-horn is very ingeniously ornamented. Major 
Montague had a loud, fine voice. He would ascend a small knoll behind his 
house, and call to neighbors a mile away for yarn for weaving, specifying 
the kinds desired. 

Note 20. — Page 32. 

This incomplete knowledge was in no way due to lack of prompt and 
cordial assistance from Peter's descendants. Several gentlemen gave all 
possible help. Particular thanks are due to Mr. Meredith F. Montague of 
Richmond, Va. The meeting of Aug. 2 was greatly heightened in interest 
and pleasure by the presence and co-operation of Southern kinsmen. The 
gathering will doubtless prompt to more extended researches into the history 
and genealogy of the Southern Montagues, descended from Peter Montague 
of Virginia. It is hoped that it may lead to a similar meeting in the Old 
Dominion. 

Note 21. — Page 36. 

The whole of Dr. Holland's beautiful poem, from which these stanzas are 
taken, may be found in the very interesting report of the celebration of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Hadley. 

Notes 22 and 23. —Pages 40 and 41. 

Mr. Kingsley exhibited, as he read, several linen towels marked with his 
mother's initials, 44 M. M." When describing his mother's wedding out- 
fit, he also showed the " scarlet cloak " mentioned in the poem. 

Note 24. — Page 42. 
This is not stated as historical, but by poetic license. 
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Note 25. — Page 48. 

Miss Sabra Ayres, daughter of Elijah and Susan Ayres (Susan Ayres 
was daughter of Stephen Montague, and was born on the old homestead in 
Hadley), was for six years a teacher in South Africa, and is now one of 
the faculty of Wellesley College, Mass. 

Note 26. — Page 43. 
See Note 24. 

Note 27. — Page 44. 

Two large-sized photographs of the " Montague Family Meeting 1 ' at 
Hadley, Mass., Aug. 2, — one of the interior decorations of the church, and 
one, a group in front of church, — can be obtained by sending name and 
post-office address, and enclosing fifty cents for each photograph desired, to 
J. L. Lovell, artist, Amherst, Mass. 

Note 28. —Page 47. 

See Johnson's " Lives of the Poets;" "Chief Justices of England," 
vols. L, ii. ; " Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain; " " Brit- 
ish Admirals, 1 ' vols, v., vii.; Johnson's " Queens of Society;" Carlyle, in 
44 Edinburgh Encyclopaedia; " 44 Celebrated Travellers," vol. ii. — F. G. L. 

Note 29. —Page 48. 
Records of New England Historic-Genealogical Soc., vol. ix. — F. G. L. 

Note 30. — Page 50. 
See Note 4. Compare pp. 18, 76-78. 

Note 81. — Page 51. 

[Notes 81-42 are contributed by Professor W. L. Montague of Amherst College, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. George W. Montague of New York City.] 

44 The surname of this noble family was anciently written in Latin de 
Monte Acuta, and in English Montacute; but the original was nevertheless 
Montagu, from the town of that name in Normandy." — Burke's Peerage, 
vol. ii. 182: London, 1882. 

Note 32. — Page 51. 

According to another authority ("Peerage of England," vol. i. 78, 
London, 1790), the arms of Drogo were "azure, a gryphon segreiant, or," 
which arms were borne by his successors, William, Richard, Drogo, William, 
and William; but Simon (son of the last William) changed them to "ar- 
gent, three fusils in fees, gules." 
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Note 83. —Page 62. 

In Collinson's " Somerset," vol. iii. 811, the castle is named Montagnd, 
and the parish Montacute. 

Camden, in his " Britannia " (59, 60), describes the mountain as " singu- 
lar in shape, whose top towers above, and terminates in a sharp rocky point. 
This wild and beautiful spot is Monte-acuto, or Montacute, so named by the 
Earl of Moreton, who built a castle on the very top of the hill, and a reli- 
gious house at the bottom of it." Previously the place was called Bisch- 
opeston or Biscopestone. 

Note 84. — Page 58. 
Mr. George W. Montague of New York City has found records that 
are more complete, and given a pedigree of the elder branch, of which the 
following is an abstract: I. Drogo de Monteacuto; II. William de Mon- 
tacute ,• III. Richard; IV. Drogo (Dru); V. William; VI. William; VII. 
Simon (married Aufricia, daughter of Fergusius, king of the Isle of Man, 
descended from Orry, the king of Denmark, — two sons, William 1 and 
Simon 3 ) ; VIII. William (four sons, John, 1 William, 3 Simon, 8 and Edward 4 ) ; 
IX. William (two sons, William 1 and John 3 ) ; X. William (one son slain in 
a tilting-match during the life of his father); XI. John (son of John, IX., 3 
brother of William, IX. 1 ); XII. Thomas (one daughter, Alice, who mar- 
ried Richard Nevil). John XI. had three brothers, — Thomas (Dean of 
Salisbury), Richard, and Simon. From the latter are descended the earls 
and dukes of Montagu, Manchester, and Sandwich. 

Note 85. — Page 58. 

William Montacute, the first Earl of Salisbury, was the ancestor of a 
long line of English sovereigns, by the marriage of his daughter Philippa 
to Roger Mortimer, Earl of March (father of Edmund Mortimer, the great- 
grandfather of Richard, Duke of York), from whom descended King Edward 
IV. and most of his successors. He was Marshal of England, a man of 
strong character, of great power and influence. He received many rich and 
extensive grants of lands and estates from the king, in several of which 
there were strong castles, situated on hills that were high, steep, and rocky; 
as at Old Sarum (Salisbury) and Denbigh. He founded a priory at Bistle- 
ham (Bisham) in Berkshire, where he was probably buried. His wife 
Catharine (called Certea in Camden's " Britannia ") was buried there, and 
a monument was erected to their memory. 

In the inscription it is specified that " her father ('the Lord Grandison ') 
was descended out of Burgundy, cousin-german to the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, the King of Hungary and Duke of Bavaria, and brought into Eng- 
land by Edmund, Earl of Lancaster." 

Note 36.— Page 53. 
William, the first Earl of Salisbury, became king of the Isle of Man by 
conquest; having raised a body of English troops, and driven out the Scots 
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who had taken possession. Subsequently the Soots, under Robert Bruce, 
regained it; but about the year 1340 William, the second earl, recovered it by 
force of arms, and held it for the term of fifty years, when in 1393 he sold 
it and the crown thereof to William Scrope for a great sum of money. This 
Scrope was beheaded, and the Isle fell to Henry IV. 

Note 37. — Page 63. 

William Montacute, the second Earl of Salisbury, married Joan, daugh- 
ter of Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, third son of Edward I. She was 
known as "the Fair Maid of Kent," and was a woman of incomparable 
beauty. 

Her name has always been connected with the founding of the noble 
order of the Knights of the Garter, and the motto "Honi soit qui mal y 
pense." It is said that she (Joan Montacute), the Countess of Salisbury, 
while dancing, lost her garter, and King Edward took it up from the floor, at 
which the nobles who stood around him laughed ; whereupon the king told 
them that the time should soon come when the greatest honor imaginable 
should be paid to that garter. 

Note 38. — Page 53. 

John de Montacute, father of the third Earl of Salisbury, also Marshal 
of England, married Margaret, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas Monther- 
mer (or Mount Hermer) by Joan of Acres, daughter of King Edward I. ; in 
whose right he had summons to Parliament from thirty-first year Edward to 
thirteenth Richard II., when he died, and was probably buried in the Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 

" Beneath the seventh arch is a tomb of John de Montacnte, son of 
William, Earl of Salisbury, who died in 1388." — W inkles' 8 Cathedrals, 
vol. i. 12.. 

Note 386. — Page 54. 

Sir Edward Montagu was the younger brother of John, the son of 
Thomas, son of Richard, son of William, son of John, who was the son of 
Simon, the youngest brother of John XI. See Note 34. 

Note 39. — Page 65. 

Boughton, in Northamptonshire, became a seat of the Montagus by the 
marriage of Simon Montagu (son of Sir John Montacute, brother of Wil- 
liam the second Earl of Salisbury) to Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
William Boughton. 

Barnwell Castle, near Boughton, was repaired and beautified by Sir 
Edward Montagu. 

Note 40 — Page 55. 

Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire, formerly the seat of the Wingfields, 
passed to the Montagus by sale; and Henry, Earl of Manchester, greatly 
improved the castle, sparing no expense that might add to its beauty. 
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Note 41. — Page 56. 

The present Duke of Manchester made a brief visit in America a few 
months ago. In response to an invitation to be present at the meeting on 
Aug. 2, he wrote a very kind letter to the secretary, stating that he should 
probably return to England before that time, but expressing his interest in 
the meeting, and promising to send, on his return, a copy of the Kimbolton 
papers. Another letter announced that the book had been sent, with the 
hope that it would arrive before Aug. 2; but by some unfortunate delay it 
was not received until Aug. 17. 

The work is a quarto volume of two hundred and eighty-three pages, 
containing an official report and abstract of the Manchester manuscripts. 
The original documents (between three and four thousand in number), 
domestic, political, and miscellaneous, extending from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the beginning of the nineteenth century, were deposited in the 
Public Record Office of England by the Duke of Manchester. The work is 
very interesting and valuable, not only for its personal and family history, 
but also on account of the numerous documents relating to public events in 
England, France, and America. 

A grateful acknowledgment has been sent by our secretary to his Grace 
the Duke of Manchester for his kind and thoughtful gift. 

Note 42. — Page 59. 

Boveney, Bourney, or Borney (originally Bourn-End or Born-End), in the 
parish of Burnham, Buckinghamshire, was a town situated at the confluence 
of a small river with the Thames, above Windsor and below Marlow. 
Within a circle of a few miles (of Boveney) are Dorney, where Bishop 
Richard Montague was born; Bray (across the river in Berkshire), where 
William Montague of Bray (uncle of the preceding) lived; near by is Bin- 
field, where William Montague, grandfather of Richard (of America), mar- 
ried Margaret Maulthus ; close at hand is Wingfield, where Elizabeth Montague 
married Richard Bane. Not far away is Bisham, belonging to the bishopric 
of Salisbury ; and Bisham was very early a lordship of the Montacutes, who 
built a small monastery there about the year 1100. Hence it appears that 
the birthplace of the great-grandfather of Richard (the ancestor of the 
American family) was in the old home of the early Montacutes. 

Note 426. — Page 59. 

It is also stated that William died in 1500, but it has not been possible 
to verify the date. 

Note 43. —Paged. 

The remarks as given in the report are, for the most part, from sten- 
ographer's reports as made at the meeting by Mr. C. H. Montague, jun., of 
Boston. The editor has sought to assure himself of the accuracy of this 
report by sending proofs to those concerning whose remarks he was doubtful. 
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As these hare not, in every case, been revised and returned, unavoidable 
errors may be discovered. 

Note 44. — Page 66. 

A printed copy of " Poetical Reflections of a Ramble from Westhampton 
Centre to the Old House and Home of Boyhood Days," by David Owen 
Montague (born Orwell, Vt., July 81, 1805), and dated Davenport, Io., Sept. 
15, 1882, was received too late for insertion in previous pages. For copy, 
address as above. 

Note 45. — Page 78. 

Job i. 6: " Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among them." 

Note 46. — Page 75. 

Those who are familiar with Old Hadley Street, twenty rods wide, with 
four noble rows of elms and maples, its long stretches of greensward, and its 
double carriage-road, will appreciate the point as strangers cannot. 

Note 47. — Page 76. 

The " Garter King at Arms " is the chief officer of the " Herald College." 
44 Clarinceuz " is the title of the second king at arms. — W. H. M. 

Note 48. — Page 83. 

Already have many photographs and interesting items been forwarded. 
Let the work go on I 

Note 49. — Page 84. 

A telegram dated Niles, Mich., Aug. 2, was received Aug. 3, too late to 
be read at the meeting : — 
To C. C. Montague, Secretary Montague meeting. 

Accept my heartiest congratulations, shadowed only by my inability to be 
with you on this happy occasion. 

JOHN A. MONTAGUE. 



Several letters of much interest, relating to the Montague meeting, 
were received by the secretary, some of which are here given. 

While the notices of the meeting were being extended, the press an- 
nounced the arrival in this country of His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
the highly honorable representative of the ancient Montague name in Eng- 
land. A copy of the call was forwarded to him, to which he returned the 
following reply: — 
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From the Duke of Manchester. 

Chicago, May 18, 1882. 
C. C. Montague, Esq., Secretary of Committee. 

Dear 8ir t — I have received your circular respecting the meeting of the Amer- 
ican members of the Montague family. I fear I shall not be able to attend it, 
as I expect to leave for England before August. 

The Record Office has described in a report to Parliament the Kimbolton 
papers. In them there is much reference to the plantations in America. I 
hope to send you a copy on my return to England. 
I wish all success to the proposed gathering. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

[Signed] MANCHESTER. 

And the following, in the same connection, was received: — 

Kimbolton Castle, July 18, 1882. 
Capt. Thonger, the Duke of Manchester's agent, begs to inform Mr. C. C. 
Montague, that a copy of the official report, presented to Parliament, on the 
Manchester MSS., has been forwarded to his address. Capt. Thonger is to 
say, that His Grace hopes that it may reach Mr. Montague before the 2d 
August. 

Also the following: — 

Kimbolton Castle, Aug. 26, 1882. 

George Montague, Esq., Amherst, Mass., U.S.A. 

Dear Sir, — I am greatly obliged to you for sending me the photographs of 
the meeting of the Montague family, with the records of the proceedings, 
which I shall read with pleasure. I regret very much that the copy of the re- 
port on the Kimbolton MSS. did not arrive in time for your meeting. 
Believe me, yours very truly, 

[Signed] MANCHESTER. 

From Hon. T. W. Ferry, Senator from Michigan. 

United States Senate, Washington, B.C., July 8, 1883. 
C. C. Montague, Esq., Secretary of Committee. 

Dear Sir, — Your letter of May 15, by some unaccountable means, has just 
made its appearance, and I hasten to reply. It would afford me great pleasure 
to be present at the proposed "meeting of the Montague family" at Hadley 
on the 2d proximo. Yet I fear it will be impracticable for me to do so: we are 
kept here in session so late that I shall be compelled to return home as soon as 
we adjourn, and engagements may prevent my visiting Hadley at that time. 

My hearty good-will shall attend the exercises of the anniversary. My father 
bore the Montague name, — Rev. William Montague Ferry, formerly of Massa- 
chusetts. II is eldest son bears his name, now sojourning at Park City, Utah 
Territory. The eldest son of father's youngest son bears the same name, 
William Montague Ferry, and resides at Grand Haven, Mich. 
Very truly yours, 

T. W. FERRY. 
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From Jf. M. Hobart, Esq. 

Cleveland, O., July 29, 1882. 
C. C. Montague, Esq., Secretary. 

My Dear Sir, — It is with deep regret that circumstances are such that I shall 
he prevented from being present and participating in the gathering of the Mon- 
tague family on the 2d of August next I feel proud of my Montague lineage, 
and honor and revere the memory of him whose name I hear. It would he 
difficult to find a family in New England or elsewhere that have maintained so 
closely the good old principles inculcated by the occupants of " The Mayflower." 
A gathering of men of such principles cannot but impress those present, and 
its influence will doubtless be extended to the length of the land. 
Yours most respectfully, 

MOSES MONTAGUE HOBABT. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE CAREER 

OF 

JUSTIN S. MORRILL 



THE CAREER OF JUSTIN 8. MORRILL is a conspic- 
uous and brilliant illustration of the training power 
of free institutions. 

He belonged to the " plain people." He was the son and 
grandson of a village blacksmith: at his death there were 
gathered to do him honor the President of the United States 
and his Cabinet, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the General of the Army and his staff, the Diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of foreign countries, Senators, Representatives, 
officials of every grade, and men and women of every 
station in life. And the gathering was not a perfunctory 
meeting of routine and formal officialism; it was a great 
assembly of those who had known and loved and honored 
the man, and to very many of whom his death brought a 
deep sense of personal bereavement. The flowers that 
covered his bier were the offerings of unaffected love. The 
tears that were shed fell warm from the heart. 

The causes of this wide contrast between the lowly 
beginning gud the stately ending this sketch will try 
to show. 



Justin Smith Morrill was born in Strafford, Vermont, 
April 14, 1810. He was the eldest in a family of ten chil- 
dren, and was early inured to habits of industry and thrift. 
His grandfather, in 1795, was among the hardy and aggres- 
sive settlers who followed close in the wake of that earlier 
generation of pioneers who wrested the little state of Ver- 
mont from between the conflicting claims of New York on 
the one side and New Hampshire on the other. These 
pioneers, occupants of a nondescript territory — neither 
colony, province, state nor nation — had imbibed the spirit 
of the thirteen colonies, and had borne their full share in 
the perils and triumphs of the Revolution, declaring them- 
selves, January 16, 1777, a free and independent state. 
They had no representation in the Convention of 1787 that 
framed the Constitution of the United States, but after- 
wards adopted it and were admitted into the Union in 1791, 
— being the first addition to the original thirteen states, 
under the new Constitution. 

The grandfather (Smith Morrill), with his wife, five 
sons and two daughters, joined in the new movement of 
population that had been stimulated by the admission of 
Vermont, and moved from Massachusetts into the north- 
eastern section of the state, settling in what is now known 
as Orange county. The five sons settled in Strafford,— a 
part of them in what was known as the Upper Village and 
the rest in the Lower Village; Nathaniel, the father of 
Justin S., being among the former. One note of the thrift 
and sagacity of this family group is found in the fact that, 
besides carrying on the ordinary trade of blacksmithing 



with its one man, hammer, forge, and anvil, they made use 
of a swift mountain stream that ran through the two vil- 
lages, to drive in each a trip-hammer, and thus established 
in that rural community one of the beginnings of iron man- 
ufacture in this country, turning out for the use of farmers 
in the vicinity such rude implements as the simple needs of 
the time required. 

Justin S. lived in his father's home the ordinary life of a 
country boy, with such sparse privileges as country boys 
then had, picking up what fragments of knowledge he 
could in the district school. This was supplemented by two 
terms at Thetford Academy, one of those institutions which 
did so much during the first half of the present century 
to deepen the foundations of a solid education, and a few 
of which seem to have tasted the fountain of immortal 
youth. His school education ended when he was fourteen 
years of age. His services were needed to help support the 
growing family, and he was hired out to work in a store in 
the village, at a salary of $30 for the first year and $40 for 
the second. On the completion of the contract, he engaged 
in a similar service in Portland, Me., where he remained 
four years. At the end of that time his former employer in 
his native village (Judge Harris) made him a partner, Judge 
Harris furnishing the capital and young Morrill managing 
the business. After about fifteen years of active and suc- 
cessful business, he was able to retire with a modest but 
sufficient fortune, purchased a tract of land abutting on the 
village street, cultivated and improved it as a farm, erected 
a house, married a wife, and settled himself, to all appear- 
ances, as a quiet, unostentatious, retired business man, who 
could afford to spend the remainder of his life in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of such simple and wholesome pursuits 
and pleasures as his fancy might select. 

His career seemed thus to be practically completed. He 
had succeeded at an early age in reaching a position which 
most men expect to reach, if at all, at the end of a much 
longer and severer period of toil. We do not find that his 



success awakened the slightest trace of envy in any mind. 
His courtesy in dealing with customers, his absolute and 
unvarying integrity, his gentle helpfulness toward the lowly 
and the less fortunate, his genial sunniness of temper, his 
watchful and intelligent study of the needs of the community 
and his foresight in anticipating them had won for him a 
unique place among his neighbors; so that, while he was 
little known beyond the borders of his own county, he there 
easily took first rank among the most respected and honored 
citizens. 

What seemed the close of a career was only its begin- 
ning. He had not yet erected a monument; he had simply 
laid the foundation, broad and deep and secure, as a pedes- 
tal on which the finished statue of his career was to stand. 
In 1854, the representative from his congressional district 
declined a reelection, and Mr. Morrill was brought forward 
as a candidate by his neighbors of Orange county. He was, 
as I have said, practically unknown to the district. His im- 
mediate predecessors had been among the ablest and most 
eminent public men of a state whose annals are crowded with 
great names, one of them being that Jacob Collamer, who 
afterwards represented Vermont in the United States Senate, 
and who has been selected to stand side by side with Ethan 
Allen as a representative of Vermont, in Statuary Hall at 
Washington. It is not surprising that other counties of the 
district should have looked with some distrust upon this new 
man, and that a bolting candidate in his own party should 
draw off a considerable number of votes (2,473) . This, at a 
time when political parties were somewhat more evenly di- 
vided in Vermont than in recent years, proved to be a serious 
matter, and Mr. Morrill was elected by a majority of only 
fifty-nine votes. It is startling to think what momentous 
possibilities were carried by those fifty-nine votes. The laws 
of Vermont then required a majority of all votes cast to 
elect, and a change of only thirty votes out of 16,701 in a 
rural congressional district, removed almost outside of the 
great currents of public life and opinion, might not only 



have changed forever the career of a single man, but, as we 
now see, would have checked or turned aside a great stream 
of constructive influences, the importance and efficiency of 
which it is altogether impossible to compute. I am not 
of those who would attach too great importance to the in- 
fluence of single minds. There is a half truth in the saying 
of Emerson to the effect that the history of the world resolves 
itself into the biographies of a few strong characters ; but that 
is largely, as I think, because such characters represent and 
interpret rather than create the periods in which they live. 
The greater truth is that expressed by Tennyson: 

"Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns." 

The great streams of human destiny flow on, not ordered 
by a blind fate, but by that great constructive Intelligence 
which rules from everlasting to everlasting. In one view, a 
man or a race seems but of slight account in the midst of 
these irresistible, all-compelling, cosmic forces. But, on 
the other hand, they often color the stream or change its 
direction, and, while each group or race must be swept on 
by forces mightier than itself, it is also true that each is so 
organized within itself that its final contribution to the sum 
total of human progress is largely summed up and expressed 
in some one generation or individual. As Lowell says: 

"All thoughts that move the world begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul ; 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole." 

That "one" may be a Julius CsBsar, or a Charlemagne, or a 
Frederick the Great, or a Hildebrand, or a Savonarola, or 
a Luther, or a Cromwell, or a Washington, or a Lincoln. 
Every such man is the embodiment and representative of 
the life of his era, and the loss or misplacement of that one 
may involve, therefore, the loss or misplacement of a whole 
historical epoch. Mr. Morrill, in his measure, was such 
a man. 



In December, 1855, he began what proved to be the long- 
est and, as I am inclined to believe, one of the most fruitful 
legislative careers thus far recorded in our congressional 
history. Certain it is that most of the important legisla- 
tion of Congress during his long service felt the impress 
of Mr. Morrill's mind, and much of it took its final form 
under the influence of his judgment. The bolting candidate 
of 1854 never reappeared, and had no successor. Mr. 
Morrill was sent to the House for a period of twelve suc- 
cessive years, with majorities ranging from 6,573 to 9,337, 
and then, in 1867, transferred to the Senate, where he served 
continuously thirty-two years, making an unbroken record 
of forty-four years, on the shining rolls of which there is 
no mar or stain. I venture to say that no man ever ap- 
proached him or, after looking into that noble face, thought 
him approachable with a proposal to do an act that was 
not scrupulously honorable. During the course of this long 
career, Mr. Morrill is said to have made not less than one 
hundred set speeches, and, according to a statement which 
Dr. True, of the Office of Experiment Stations, was kind 
enough to have prepared for me, his name appears in the 
record of proceedings no fewer than 2,477 times as intro- 
ducing bills, petitions and resolutions, making remarks or 
speeches on pending questions, and intervening with sug- 
gestions or motions for the orderly conduct of business. 
He early showed a remarkable aptitude for the details of 
parliamentary procedure, and was soon recognized as pecu- 
liarly fitted to report important measures and take charge 
of them on the floor of the House. The clearness and 
simplicity of his expositions, his remarkable grasp of 
details, as well as of broad, general principles, and his 
unfailing courtesy toward opponents, coupled with un- 
yielding firmness in maintaining the rights of himself or 
his committee, made him remarkably successful in guiding 
a piece of projected legislation through the confused tan- 
gle of a running debate. Although he spoke so frequently, 
he is seldom, if ever, found repeating himself, and the 



range of subjects to which he gave intelligent attention, 
and to the discussion of which he contributed either opin- 
ions or facts, fills one with constant surprise. The wonder 
is, how any man could speak so frequently in the course of 
running debates, and on so wide a range of topics, without 
dropping into the merest commonplace. 

In the second session of the 37th Congress, for instance, 
in which he introduced his second Land Grant Bill, he is 
recorded as having made remarks on the appointment of 
collectors of the income tax, on the payment of bounty to 
soldiers, on tea and sugar duties, on the direct tax, on the 
Post Office Appropriation Bill, on the Diplomatic Bill, the 
Homestead Bill, the Fortification Bill, the Treasury Note 
Bill and the Tariff Bill, on the Illinois Ship Canal, the 
financial policy of the government, the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill, the claims for losses by the Rebellion, on print- 
ing the Patent Office Report, on Confiscation, on the Vol- 
unteers' Bounty Bill, on a case of alleged drunkenness in 
the army, on the Pacific Railroad Bill, the Army Deficiency 
Bill, the Tax Bill, the Army Appropriation Bill, the News- 
paper Postage Bill, the Legislative Bill, the Civil Bill, and 
on the donation of land for a navy yard. In addition to 
this, he made a set speech in opposition to the Treasury 
Note Bill, and presented amendments to the Anti-Polygamy 
Bill, which he was the first to introduce into Congress. 

There could be no more striking evidence of the breadth 
and versatility and accuracy of his knowledge, as well as 
the steadiness and alertness of his mental processes. His 
mind seemed to work with the regularity and ease of a 
finely organized machine, the motive power of which was a 
well-considered and tenacious purpose. He gave to his 
duties the same clear and placid intelligence, the same 
alertness of mind, the same absolute integrity, the same 
consideration for the opinions and prejudices of others, the 
same knowledge of the deeper forces of human nature, and 
the same high ideals that had shaped his earlier career; and 
all these qualities were enlarged and illumined in the light of 



a wider range of vision which his higher position gave. In 
the committee room, on the floor of either House, in his 
intercourse with his fellow- members, in his relations to the 
great departments of the Government, in his constant cul- 
tivation of the gentle amenities of social and friendly inter- 
course, he knew but one thing— to obey the dictates of his 
own crystal conscience and to serve his fellowmen. Horace 
foresaw him: "Integer vitae, scelerisque purus." He was 
one of those finely balanced characters that almost elude 
analysis. His excellences were so uniformly diffused 
through the whole man that no one seemed especially to 
predominate. He was equally the philosopher and the man 
of action. Holding his own deep religious convictions with 
quiet but unwavering firmness, he had no word or thought 
of uncharitableness for those who held other views. A 
strong and uncompromising party man on general princi- 
ples, he did not hesitate to speak and vote against his 
party when he believed it to be in the wrong. Mere 
majorities had no meaning for him, except as they accorded 
with his own convictions of truth and duty. Without a 
trace of asceticism, he always gave the impression of one 
who walked by an inner light and drew the inspiration of 
his life from unseen and immortal springs. He was a man 
among men: in the world, but not of it. 

Aside from the comparatively fleeting memory of his 
fine personality, his permanent fame will be identified with 
three great measures, or groups of measures, either one of 
which would have been sufficient to give him a lasting 
place among the constructive statesmen of the Republic. 
These measures are: 

1. The Tariff Law of 1861, with its later modifications, 
and the complementary system of internal revenue. 

2. Measures for the construction or modification of pub- 
lic buildings. 

3. The Land Grant Act of 1862 for educational pur- 
poses, and the later supplementary legislation. 



No account of the Tariff Act of 1861 would be adequate 
without a general review of the financial and industrial 
condition of the country during the previous twelve or fif- 
teen years, as affected by the Tariff Acts of 1846 and 1857, 
the discoveries of gold in California and Australia, the 
movement of population that immediately set in towards 
the gold fields, the filling up of the West, partly occa- 
sioning and partly occasioned by the Kansas-Nebraska 
legislation of 1854 and subsequently, and the great financial 
crash of 1857, following which the credit of the United 
States was so low that the Government was compelled to 
sell a 6 per cent, gold bond at 89 tV cents on the dollar. 
It should be added, however, that this great depression of 
credit was partly occasioned by the political disturbances 
preceding and following the presidential election of 1860, 
since the permanent debt of the United States (at that 
time $45,000,000, bearing 5 per cent, interest) stood at a 
premium of 3 per cent in the market. 

Mr. Morrill's first tariff measure had for its object to 
strengthen the credit of the Government, to provide for the 
payment of a floating debt in the form of outstanding 
treasury notes, and to raise the amount of revenue required 
for the ordinary needs of the Government and for the pay- 
ment of interest on its bonded debt. The emergency was 
so pressing and so generally recognized that the measure 
passed both houses and was signed by President Buchanan 
only two days before the close of his administration. This 
Tariff Act was drawn on distinctively protective lines, and 
introduced for the first time into our tariff legislation the 
principle of applying specific and ad valorem duties, in 
certain cases, to the same articles; thereby creating, on the 
one hand, a partial set-off against possible undervaluation, 
and avoiding, on the other hand, the injustice of placing 
the same amount of tax on different grades of articles of 
the same name. 

Whatever academic objection may be raised against the 
system of which Mr. Morrill thus became the sponsor, 



and whatever practical defects may be from time to time 
discovered in its working, it is only a bare statement of 
fact to say that it has on the whole been sustained by 
the judgment of the country as represented in Congress 
during the forty years that have followed it — with the 
single brief break made by the Wilson measure (1893- 
97) — and has accomplished far more than its most san- 
guine friends anticipated. This measure, with its subse- 
quent modifications, was the backbone of a financial system 
which enabled the Government to carry on the most costly 
and destructive war of modern times, and, after the extra- 
ordinary expenses of the war had ceased, provided means 
for paying off $100,000,000 of debt per annum for several 
successive years; so strengthened, the public credit that 
bonds of the United States bearing only 2 and 3 per 
cent, interest now stand at a premium in the market; in- 
creased the wealth of the country from $16,000,000,000, in 
1860, to $90,000,000,000, in 1900; made us, in addition to 
being the greatest agricultural nation in the world, the great- 
est manufacturing nation, increasing our annual exports 
of manufactured products from a few millions to nearly 
five hundred millions; enabled us to equip European rail- 
ways with American locomotives, to build battleships for 
Bussia and underground electric railways for London, to 
erect steel bridges in Central Africa, to lay down steel rails 
in Bussia, Australia and Java, and to take up government 
loans for Germany, Bussia, and Great Britain. It is a sys- 
tem under which the center of gravity of the financial world 
seems slowly but surely shifting from London to New York, 
to rest at last in Chicago or San Francisco. These are the 
stupendous and controlling facts. Mr. Morrill neither de- 
vised nor foresaw the whole, and it would be idle folly to 
attribute these results wholly to the legislation that he pro- 
moted, or to any other single cause; but one of his endur- 
ing memorials will be the fact that the line of financial 
policy with which his name is identified has proved to be 
in accord with the direction of political and industrial evo- 
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lntion, and that his fundamental conception in the tariff act 
of 1861 has remained undisturbed as the corner-stone of all 
our subsequent revenue legislation. And, even if all that is 
alleged in criticism of the financial policy of the government 
from 1860 to 1900 should be admitted, it must still be recog- 
nized that that is a wonderful system which could stand the 
strain and weakness of so great alleged defects and yet pro- 
duce such marvelous and almost magical results. This is 
not the time or the place to discuss that system or the 
correlated system of internal revenue. I merely note it as 
one of the great things from which Mr. Morrill's name and 
fame can never be separated. 

His connection with the adornment of the national Capital 
with great and worthy public buildings is no less direct, 
and, in some ways, quite as important as with those things 
which have just been mentioned. He was a prime mover 
in the completion of the Washington monument, after more 
than a quarter of a century of neglect; in the erection of 
the stately and commodious buildings in which are housed 
the State, Navy and War Departments; in the practical 
reconstruction of the capitol building by a system of mar- 
ble terracing which has restored the west front to something 
like artistic proportions;* in having the old Hall of the 
House of Representatives set apart as a Statuary Hall, in 
which are gradually gathering, as the choice of the several 
States may dictate, the bronze and marble forms of those 
who have dared and suffered and achieved for the Republic, 
and whose silent lips will ever speak to the youth of the 
land lessons of loyalty and courage and patriotism and 
faith and hope. But above and beyond all these, worthy 
as they were and are, must be ranked his precious con- 
tribution to the land he loved in the erection of a noble 
and beautiful home for the Congressional Library. It is a 

* Unless my memory is entirely at fault, Mr. Morrill stated to me while the work 
was In progress that the eoneeption and design of the marble terracing were to be 
credited to Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, but Mr. Morrill was in a position where he 
could accept or reject the design, and was no less, of course, the sponsor for it 
before Congress. 
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strange thing that a man, born and reared amid the sim- 
plest surroundings, who had probably never seen an impor- 
tant work of art until he had reached the age of middle 
manhood, should have had so distilled into his soul, by the 
contemplation of nature and by his silent communion with 
the best and greatest thought of the world as embalmed in 
the noblest literature, that fine artistic sense which led him 
to idealize the Republic, and then to strive to have that 
ideal realized in enduring architecture. To his thinking, 
nothing was too good, or noble, or refined, or beautiful 
to represent the best impulses and aspirations of that great 
democracy whose heart he knew, whose language he spoke, 
.and in whose future he had an immeasurable faith. 

It was a fitting climax to all this that his very last 
speech in the Senate should have been a plea for the erec- 
tion, on the square facing that where the Congressional 
Library stands, of a building that should be in like manner 
the home of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
in keeping with the serene and lofty part which that match- 
less institution plays as the balance wheel of our great polit- 
ical system. 

But great and far-reaching as were the measures already 
named, it seems certain from our present point of view that 
Mr. Morrill's largest fame will forever be identified with the 
measures which he devised and carried to a successful 
issue, for the establishment and maintenance of a great 
system of institutions of Higher Education, to be aided by 
the United States, organized and controlled by the indi- 
vidual States, and fitted in as an integral part of the whole 
scheme of public instruction. To a subject which has been 
-discussed so much and from so many points of view, I can 
hope to contribute very little that is new, and it covers so 
wide a field, both theoretical and practical, that the present 
occasion permits only a bare outline of suggestion on the 
most salient points. 

The law which now stands on the statute books of the 
United States was approved by Abraham Lincoln on the 
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second day of July, 1862. That act of the President was 
the culmination of a struggle which had been actively 
maintained by Mr. Morrill for nearly five years. He intro- 
duced his first bill in the House of Representatives on the 
14th of December, 1857, just at the beginning of his second 
term in Congress. The bill was held under consideration 
by the Committee for a period of four months, and on the 
15th of April, 1858, was reported to the House with an 
unfavorable recommendation, accompanied with majority 
and minority reports setting forth the respective grounds of 
opposition and of support. Five days later, Mr. Morrill 
took the floor in support of the bill. His argument was 
based upon the broadest grounds of public policy, main- 
taining that the public lands, being a common fund for the 
benefit of all parts of the country, should be so utilized as to 
promote the welfare of all sections in due proportion; that 
Congress had used a portion of the first public lands that 
came under its control in the Northwest Territory for the 
promotion of primary and university education, and had 
repeated similar legislation in favor of every state after- 
wards admitted to the Union; that this policy was too well 
established to admit of opposition on constitutional grounds, 
and that no legislation could more directly advance the inter- 
ests of the great masses of the people than by providing 
means for bringing the new discoveries of science to the aid 
of agriculture and the other industries of life. His speech 
was earnest, elevated, persuasive, and weighty, and though 
his views were strongly antagonized at every point, in a 
House in which he and his party were in the minority, he 
succeeded at last in securing the passage of the bill (April 
20, 1858), by the narrow margin of 105 to 100 votes. 

An attempt was made to bring up the bill in the Senate 
at the beginning of the following session, but the antago- 
nism was so powerful and determined that the measure was 
held back until the 1st of February, 1859. An uncompro- 
mising opposition to its passage was led by Senators Pugh, 
of Ohio; Clay, of Alabama; Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi; 
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Bice, of Minnesota, and Mason, of Virginia — an array, at 
that time, of powerful names. The last named Senator 
denounced it as the attempt to inaugurate a new policy, 
as "one of the most extraordinary engines of mischief" 
that he could conceive as originating in the Senate, as a 
"visionary project" unworthy of notice. Clay, of Alabama, 
characterized it as "one of the most monstrous, iniquitous 
and dangerous measures which had ever been submitted to 
Congress;" as a delusive attempt to do an impracticable, if 
not an impossible thing. But his principal opposition was 
based upon the argument that the bill was a direct violation 
of the rights of the States and an attempt to secure control 
of their most important interests through the agency of an 
educational system. Now, even after this short interval of 
years, his language has a musty flavor of antiquity. Let 
me quote a single brief passage: "The Federal Govern- 
ment," he said, "is the creature of the States and is 
dependent upon them for its organization and operation. 
All its powers are subordinate to the States from whom 
they are derived. The States are in no wise dependent on 
the Federal Government for their operation, organization, 
support or maintenance. I stand as an embassador from 
a sovereign State, no more subject to the control of the 
Federal Government, except in a few instances provided in 
the Constitution, than any foreign and independent State. 
This bill treats the States as agents instead of principals, 
as creatures instead of creators, and proposes to give them 
their own property and direct them how to use it," — and 
much more to the same effect. Senator Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, confined his attention almost wholly to the consti- 
tutional argument, at the same time declaring that the 
proposed legislation was unnecessary and could produce no 
good results. Senator Pugh, of Alabama, expressed the 
belief that an Agricultural College would never be estab- 
lished under this bill. Senator Rice, of Minnesota, said 
that he "looked upon the success of this measure as bring- 
ing a slow, lingering death to Minnesota." Senator Wade, 
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of Ohio, was its principal champion; and, after every 
expedient of opposition and delay and denunciation had 
been exhausted, the bill was finally passed (February 2, 
1859), with some amendments, by the narrow margin of 
three votes,— the vote standing 25 to 22. The House 
promptly concurred in the amendments and the bill was 
transmitted to President Buchanan, who vetoed it, Febru- 
ary 16, 1859, on the two-fold ground that the Government 
was too poor to make the proposed donation, and that the 
bill was unconstitutional. 

There is no evidence, so far as I have seen, that the 
failure of this first attempt was to Mr. Morrill a source 
of discouragement or hesitation. He saw, of course, that 
it would be useless, even if it were possible, to secure 
the passage of the bill a second time during President 
Buchanan's term, and accordingly he made no attempt, so 
far as I am aware, to introduce it during the following Con- 
gress—March 4, 1859, to March 4, 1861 — but on December 
16, 1861, directly after the assembling of the first regular 
session of the new Congress, he introduced the bill a second 
time in the House of Representatives. 

In the meantime, great events had been happening. 
When the first bill was introduced, the country was in a 
state of profound peace, except that political antagonism 
had become sharply defined, and thoughtful men every- 
where beheld the portents of a coming struggle for political 
supremacy between the North and the South, though very 
few looked for physical violence, much less war. When 
the second bill was introduced, war was in actual progress. 
The southern States had passed ordinances of secession, 
formed a Confederacy with the final assent of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of the seceding States, taken 
possession of nearly all United States property within their 
limits, organized a strong central Government, placed 
armies in the field, and won repeated successes in their 
encounters with the army of the United States. The South 
expected, a great part of Europe believed, and many in the 
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North feared that the Confederacy would succeed in estab- 
lishing its own independence on the rains of a shattered 
Union. A special session of Congress, during the summer 
of 1861, had provided men and money for the maintenance 
of the Union, and when Congress assembled in regular 
session in December the minds of men were filled with 
nothing but the pending struggle and the means of bring- 
ing it to a successful issue. It is highly characteristic of 
the sobriety and patience and tenacity and serenity of Mr. 
Morrill's intellectual processes, that at such a time he 
should turn aside from the consideration of measures relat- 
ing to the prosecution of war and calmly perfect his great 
measure for the promotion of popular education. It was 
also an act of faith and a prophecy. To his mind, there 
was no doubt about the issue of the struggle; and, even if 
his confidence in the perpetuity of the Union should finally 
prove mistaken, he still knew that no measure could more 
surely repair the ravages of war and safeguard the future 
than the one which had so much and for so long a time 
absorbed his thought. It may be inferred, however, from 
the meager notices in the Congressional Globe that Mr. 
Morrill found it impracticable, amid so many other matters 
of urgent and instant necessity, to secure time for the con- 
sideration of his bill in the House; for, on the second of 
May, 1862 (nearly five months later), the same bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Wade, of Ohio. The 
opposition to the second bill, in the Senate, was determined 
but unsuccessful. Senator Lane, of Kansas, declared that 
the measure would be "ruinous to Kansas,' 1 and that a more 
iniquitous bill had never been introduced in Congress. But 
after all discussion it finally passed the Senate (June 10) 
by a vote of 32 to 7. In the meantime (May 29) , the House 
bill had been reported negatively from the Committee on 
Public Lands, and on June 5, Mr. Morrill had unsuccessfully 
asked leave to introduce a substitute bill; but the Senate 
bill, having been transmitted to the House, was taken up 
(June 17) and passed by a vote of 90 to 25, after several 
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attempts at amendment and delay had been voted down. 
Otherwise than this, there was not a word of debate on the 
measure in the House. Mr. Morrill simply remarked that 
the measure was well understood, having been before Con- 
gress and the country for five years; and he bore himself 
throughout as one who was sure not only of himself but of 
his support by the House. 

One of the most striking facts that appears in connection 
with the discussion of the two bills, in both House and Sen- 
ate, is that scarcely any one, except the author of the bill, 
showed any clear understanding of its real scope and mean- 
ing. Many of those who opposed the measure did so on 
alleged grounds which were plainly contradicted by the lan- 
guage of the bill itself; while those who spoke in support 
of it confined themselves almost entirely to correcting such 
misstatements. Nothing could better show how new was 
the field into which Mr. Morrill was urging Congress to 
enter than the course of these discussions. It is easy for 
us, at a distance of forty years and with full knowledge of 
the revolution that has during that time taken place in the 
whole spirit and method of higher education, to look back 
with something of amusement and surprise at the crudeness 
of opinion then displayed; but it should be borne in mind 
that both the direction of congressional legislation proposed 
by Mr. Morrill, and the theory of education involved in his 
bill, were new not only to Congress, but to the country at 
large. There were then in the United States less than half 
a dozen institutions, outside of West Point and Annapolis, 
where young men could obtain advanced instruction in civil 
engineering, while electrical engineering was absolutely un- 
known, and mechanical and mining engineering were taught 
only through a course of practical apprenticeship. The 
whole field of physics had hardly been touched except on 
the theoretical side, and such a thing as a physical labora- 
tory did not then, I believe, exist in the United States. 
With respect to the natural sciences, the case was hardly 
different. A few eminent names like Silliman, in chemis- 
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try; Dana and Hitchcock, in geology; Gray, in botany; 
Agassiz, in zoology, had created interest in those particular 
subjects, but there was not an institution in the country, 
even those with which these distinguished scholars were 
connected, in which these subjects were not relegated to a 
minor and comparatively incidental position. Even Agas- 
siz, when in 1848 he accepted an appointment in Harvard 
College, took the two chairs of zoology and geology. 

Two powerful influences were working for a change. 
The first was the fact that scientific inquiry was beginning 
to reveal to the world its marvelous possibilities, and the 
other was a kind of blind, groping instinct in the popular 
mind, leading to the conviction that scientific knowledge 
ought in some way to be made more useful to the daily occu- 
pations of life than had previously been thought possible, 
and that the educational system of the country ought to 
contribute more directly to that end than it was then doing. 
Dr. True has published a very interesting account of several 
early attempts to work out this idea, and Mr. Morrill was in 
close communication with men who had caught the impulse 
of it. But neither colleges, nor teachers, nor appliances, 
nor methods of instruction were ready for this new demand. 
It is interesting to note that the great measure of relief pro- 
vided by Congress was devised by a man who had had no 
advantages of collegiate or other higher education, and thus 
was free from the narrowness and prejudices which such an 
education sometimes produces; while, on the other hand, 
he was both by sympathy and by training a man of the 
people, thinking their thoughts, moved by their emotions, 
and putting into clear and effective speech what they dimly 
and vaguely felt. 

Aside from the administrative provisions of his bill, the 
often quoted words which declared its controlling purpose 
were practical enough to answer immediate needs, novel 
enough to open a tempting field of educational activity and 
broad enough to cover the widest possible range of future 
growth. Mr. Morrill once assured me, in answer to an 
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inquiry, that the language was his own, and familiar as it 
is I may be permitted to quote it here. 

After providing for the investment of the proceeds of the 
sales of the lands, Section 4 of the Act declares that the 
money so invested "shall constitute a perpetual fund," 
that this fund shall remain " forever undiminished/' that 
the interest on this fund shall be "inviolably appropriated, 
by each state which may take and claim the benefit of this 
Act, to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at 
least one College where the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies, and includ- 
ing military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such 
manner as the legislatures of the states may respectively pre- 
scribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life." 

/? Agriculture was then almost the only great industry of 
the country, and not unnaturally the congressional mind 
and the popular mind caught first at the idea of "agricul- 
tural" colleges and "agricultural" education as the subjects 
chiefly contemplated by the bill; but Senator Morrill him- 
self, on repeated occasions, public and private, stated the 
true intent and object of the law, in language that leaves 
no room for doubt or question. At one time he said: 

"It is perhaps needless to say that these Colleges were 
not established or endowed for the sole purpose of teaching 
agriculture. Their object was to give an opportunity for 
those engaged in industrial pursuits to obtain some knowl- 
edge of the practical sciences related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts; such as they could not then obtain 
at most of our institutions called classical Colleges, where 
the languages, Greek and Latin, French and German, 
absorbed perhaps two-thirds of all the time of the students 
while in college. 

"But it never was intended to force the boys of farmers 
going into these institutions so to study that they should 
all come out farmers. It was merely intended to give 
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them an opportunity to do so, and to do so with advantage 
if they saw fit. 

"Obviously, not manual but intellectual instruction was 
the paramount object. It was not provided that agricul- 
tural labor in the field should be practically taught any 
more than the mechanical trade of a carpenter or black- 
smith should be taught. Secondly, it was a liberal educa- 
tion that was proposed. Classical studies were not to be 
excluded, and, therefore, must be included. The act of 
1862 proposed a system of broad education by Colleges, not 
limited to a superficial and dwarfed training such as might 
be had at an industrial school, nor a mere manual train- 
ing such as might be supplied by a foreman of a workshop 
or by a foreman of an experimental farm. If any would 
have only a school with equal scraps of labor and of in- 
struction, or something other than a College, they would 
not obey the national law. Experience in manual labor, in 
the handling of tools and implements, is not to be dispar- 
aged; in the proper time and place it is most essential, and 
generally something of this may be obtained either before 
or after the college term, but should not largely interfere 
with the precious time required for a definite amount of 
scientific and literary culture, which all earnest students 
are apt to find far too limited." 

So clear was Mr. Morrill's view on this point that in 
the title of the bill that he introduced December 15, 1873, 
he called the institutions "National Colleges for the ad- 
vancement of general scientific and industrial education," 
and he used to say that the name " Agricultural Colleges" 
would never have been applied to the institutions except 
that it had happened to suit the casual convenience of an 
index clerk. 

At the risk of repeating what is already familiar, permit 
me to call attention to the cumulative marshaling of thought 
in the portion of the law just quoted. Each State is required 
to bind itself to maintain at least one "College," a term at 
that time applied to a well-known type of institution which 
provided a four years' course of liberal education in certain 
well-defined groups of studies. In keeping with this funda- 
mental idea, the new Colleges were to make it their "leading 
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object" to teach "branches of learning," and, more specifi- 
cally, such branches "as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts." If the language of the law had stopped at 
that point it would have been sufficient to cover all that has 
since been done or can in the future be done by the insti- 
tutions thereby established ; for, what branches of learning 
can be conceived which are not "related" to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts t Certainly every branch of mathematical, 
physical and natural science is directly so related, and there 
is not another branch of science known to man which is not 
in turn related to, and in most cases essential to, the mas- 
tery of the great fields of experimental science. But if the 
language of the enactment had stopped at that point it 
would have fallen far short of the author's intent, and 
would have been liable to the misconception of providing 
only for theoretical instruction in the branches of knowl- 
edge named, in the same manner as the then existing col- 
leges were chiefly doing. Accordingly, these "branches of 
learning" are to be taught in such a manner as to promote 
a "practical" as well as a liberal education. 

It was the emphasis laid upon the practical element in 
education which gave its distinctive character to Mr. 
Morrill's plan, and this education, at once "liberal" and 
"practical," was to be provided for the "industrial classes;" 
meaning by that, not to suggest a gradation of rank or 
classes among the great body of the people, but merely to 
designate all those who were engaged in pursuits other than 
such as alone were then called professional; viz., law, 
medicine, and theology. But even this did not fill the 
measure of Mr. Morrill's thought. He did not aim to 
restrict the non-professional classes (as just defined) to a 
single field of learning, or to subject them to a single form 
or type of education. Other scientific studies than those 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts were not to be 
excluded, the ancient classics were not to be excluded, and 
the new Colleges were so to cover the whole field of ancient 
and modern learning as to fit their students for "the several 
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pursuits and professions in life. 11 Mr. Morrill's purpose 
was, in short, to bring all the resources of modern science 
into direct relation to modern industries, and to emancipate 
aspiring and talented youth from the necessity of patroniz- 
ing only one type of College and entering only one restricted 
class of professions. This " practical " aim was a definite 
foreshadowing of what is now known as the laboratory 
method, which is coming to be everywhere recognized as 
absolutely indispensable to the best teaching of every 
branch of science, whether pure or applied, and to the wide- 
spread establishment of which the land grant Colleges have 
powerfully contributed. 

It may well be doubted whether the States that accepted 
the congressional grant had any well-defined conception of 
what it meant. On its face, it was merely a contribution 
toward the establishment of a kind of College of which the 
need was already widely felt; but it was, in fact and in its 
consequences, much more than that. Every State accepted 
the grant on the conditions specified by Congress, and, in 
doing so, entered Into a contract obligation with the United 
States to make a College a part of its system of public 
education. I find no evidence that even Mr. Morrill per- 
ceived the full significance of this fact: but the movement 
was in reality, though unconsciously, the most important 
step yet taken toward the realization of that great idea 
which Jefferson had conceived and to which he devoted 
many years of his life— of a school system in every State, 
beginning with the primary schools and reaching by regular 
gradations up to a State University, and through the State 
universities to a National University — all to be non- 
sectarian, scientific in aim and method, and supported by 
public taxation. 

^J The success of the new institutions was not everywhere 
equal, nor was it secured in any State without a struggle. 
They were, in fact, entering a field of education that was 
practically a terra incognita. They were required to teach 
the leading branches of experimental science, natural and 
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physical, without proper buildings, equipment or apparatus, 
and, above all, without the possibility of obtaining in the 
United States, at that time, men enough properly trained to 
fill the newly established chairs v President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins, then a professor in Yale College, pointed 
out in an article in the "North American Review" that one 
of the most serious obstacles to these institutions at the outset 
would be found in the lack of trained teachers, a lack which 
happily no longer exists and which the institutions them- 
selves have done much to supply. Another obstacle came 
from the antagonism of Colleges and so-called Universities 
already established; and their antagonism, supported by a 
powerful body of opinion, forced upon the public mind a 
consideration of the whole question of the proper function 
of the government, whether national or state, in respect to 
the support of higher education. It would probably be too 
much to say that the question has yet received a final settle- 
ment, but there is abundant evidence furnished by the 
growth of these institutions and the support given to them 
by the public that the question is well on the way toward 
solution, and in the direction outlined by Jefferson and 
successfully entered upon by Morrill. 

Public education at public cost is not maintained for the 
sake of the individual, but for the sake of the State, the 
collective whole. If it is true, as Washington said, that, 
"in proportion as the institutions of Government reflect 
public opinion, it is essential that that opinion be edu- 
cated," it is also true that the education must vary in 
accordance with varying conditions of public life and the 
changing evolution of public institutions. When the busi- 
ness of government was simple and confined to but few 
objects, an elementary education may have been sufficient 
to prepare the masses of men for the intelligent discharge 
of the duties of citizenship; but when that business becomes 
highly complex, as in our own time, and has to deal not 
only with the greatest national interests, but with matters 
of world-wide concern, then it becomes indispensable to the 



welfare of the State that the highest attainable education 
shall be placed within the reach of every youth who has the 
ambition, the energy and the intellectual ability to acquire 
it. Mr. Morrill and the generation that accepted his plan 
builded better than they knew; and in their action I see the 
sure instinct of a great Democracy working out the high- 
est law of self-preservation. The opposition to these new 
institutions was, in fact, based on the same theory and 
supported by the same arguments as have been used in 
almost every State against the establishment of common 
schools at public expense, against county superin tenden- 
cies, against normal schools and high schools, against cen- 
tral control and against every other proposed scheme for 
improving them; but the cause of public education, in all 
its branches, has steadily advanced in spite of every form 
of opposition, and the public mind has at last fairly grasped 
the principle that there Is no logical stopping place between 
a public support of elementary education and a public sap- 
port of the highest Uniyersity education. 

Mr. Morrill never lost his active interest in the welfare 
of the institutions that had been founded by his instrumen- 
tality, and members of this Association, who remember his 
appearance before it at one session of its last convention in 
Washington, will never forget the mingled pride and diffi- 
dence with which he expressed his gratification in what 
these institutions had done and were doing and promised to 
do, and especially the touching note of personal affection 
with which he greeted the members as they thronged around 
him to grasp his hand. He was profoundly and unaffectedly 
happy in the visible fruits of his accomplished work, far 
surpassing, as he said, his fondest hopes. 

It would be an interesting task, but one requiring more 
leisure than I have been able to command, to follow out 
step by step the evidences of his watchful care over their 
interests after they were once established. During the 
winter of 1872-73 the present distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, then a member of the House, was very 
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earnestly engaged in pusEmg' A measure for the establish- 
ment of a permanent educational fond, from the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, which should be applied 
directly to the maintenance of public schools throughout the 
United States — the distribution to be made partly on the 
basis of illiteracy and partly on the basis of population. 
Senator Morrill at the same time had equally at heart the 
establishment of a permanent educational fund from the 
same source, the proceeds of which should be applied to 
the further maintenance of the Land Grant Colleges of 1862. 
The antagonism between these two measures, each propos- 
ing for the time being to absorb the entire proceeds of the 
sale of public lands, was finally reconciled by an agreement 
between the supporters of each to appropriate one -half of 
such proceeds to each of the objects named, and the two 
bills were modified accordingly; a limit of $50,000 a year 
for each State being placed upon the amount of the College 
income, the common school fund remaining indefinite. The 
two bills, as thus modified, had the active support of a very 
large majority in each House, but were opposed with great 
earnestness by some of the ablest Senators then in Congress, 
and both failed of final passage through the inaction of a 
Committee of Conference which had been appointed to 
reconcile the differences between the two Houses. 

In December, 1873, Senator Morrill introduced a bill 
(prepared by others, but entirely acceptable to himself) 
which combined the essential features of the two bills just 
named; but he did not find the conditions favorable for 
pressing it to a passage. Mr. Hoar, in the meantime, had 
reintroduced his bill in the House, and on the second day 
of February, 1874, the House, on the motion of Mr. James 
Monroe, then a professor in Oberlin College and a member 
of the House, adopted a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor "to inquire into the condi- 
tion and management of the agricultural and other colleges 
which have received grants from the United States under 
the Act of July 3, 1862." Mr. Monroe had been an earnest 
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opponent of the College Bill in the previous session, and this 
movement was looked upon by the friends of the Colleges 
as distinctly hostile, or, at best, as intended to delay any 
legislation in their behalf. The committee prepared and 
sent to all the Colleges a long list of questions covering 
every possible phase of their work and history, and many 
of them impossible of a definite answer for the reason that 
they seemed to assume a like condition of things in every 
State, or at least varying conditions that could be reduced 
to the same statistical standard. It was agreed among the 
Colleges, however, through some correspondence, that all 
should make the fullest and frankest answers that were 
possible under the circumstances, and this was finally done 
by all except two — Kansas and Florida. 

On the 13th of January, 1875, Mr. Monroe presented 
the Report of the Committee (Report No. 57, 43d Cong., 
2d Sess.J. 

The Report avowedly refrains from discussing all ques- 
tions of general policy involved in the establishment of 
these institutions, and expresses gratification at the desire 
shown by most of them, not only to furnish the facts 
sought for, but to aid the committee by suggestions as to 
the best method of accomplishing its object. It then pro- 
ceeds to summarize the facts ascertained respecting the sale 
of lands and land scrip, the investment of the proceeds 
in the several States, the financial management of the fund, 
the amount of income from it and the educational results. 
The institutions themselves are described as being "in a 
state of formation, 9 ' some States having not yet made pro- 
vision for the establishment of Colleges, and others but 
recently — only six in all having been in operation prior to 
1865. The Report concludes, therefore, that it was then 
"too early to obtain intelligent answers" to the questions 
asked, and adds that, while "there is nothing in the results 
thus far attained that can be called discouraging ... a 
considerable number of the Colleges have done work which 
requires no apology, and a few of those earliest organized 



kave already found time to take high rank among the insti- 
tutions of the land.' 9 

"It must be added," continues the Report, "that the re- 
ports sent from these Colleges reveal, in many cases, a cer- 
tain fresh interest and spirit of youth, a new enthusiasm, 
which when intelligent and enduring is one of the best 
prophecies of success. Strong evidence is afforded of the 
power of these institutions to establish sympathetic relations 
between themselves and the communities in which they are 
placed, in the fact that they have already received in appro- 
priations from States and in donations from towns, counties 
and private individuals an amount almost equal, in the 
aggregate, to the whole bounty of the Government."* 

It seemed proper to call attention to this Report, because 
it was the first and the last movement in Congress which 
has ever betrayed the slightest distrust of the work that was 
being done by these institutions, and it is gratifying to add 
that Mr. Monroe himself was so convinced by his inquiry 
that he not only made his Report, as we have seen, a strong 
justification of them and their work, but became and re- 
mained ever after one of their steadfast friends. 

During the two years next succeeding, political excite- 
ment ran so high, in Congress and out, that Senator Morrill 
appeared to think it inexpedient to press for any further 
legislation in behalf of the Colleges. He had the subject 
continually before his mind, made numerous minor modifi- 
cations of the bill which he had introduced in December, 
1873, and there was never a day, I think, when he was not 
prepared to introduce a bill if there had seemed any pros- 
pect of securing time for its consideration. In March, 1877, 
Senator Sherman having resigned his seat to accept a place 
in the cabinet of President Hayes, Senator Morrill suc- 
ceeded him as chairman of the Finance Committee and for 
a time his principal attention was absorbed in that direc- 
tion. This of itself would probably have prevented him, 
for the time being, from undertaking further active efforts 

•For the condition of the colleges in this respect in 1899, see Appendix. 
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in behalf of the Colleges, but a more controlling reason lay 
in the fact that Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, who suc- 
ceeded him as chairman of the Committee on Education, 
devoted himself with great earnestness and persistence to 
an attempt to secure a large appropriation for the support 
of common schools. It was only after this measrtre had 
repeatedly failed of passage that Senator Morrill (with 
Senator Blair's hearty concurrence) took up again his 
favorite subject and secured the passage of the Act of 1890, 
as supplementary to his original Act of 1862. This Act is 
of so recent enactment and operation that it is sufficient 
merely to refer to it in this connection. It was a fitting cul- 
mination of Senator Morrill's work for public education. 
Its helpful and stimulating influence has been felt in every 
State, and the equal distribution under it has done much to 
correct the inequalities of the distribution of land scrip 
under the Act of 1862.* 

Probably Mr. Morrill's last act in this connection was 
the introduction (March 17, 1898) of a bill providing that 
whenever the proceeds of the sales of public lands should 
be less "than is required by the terms of the Act aforesaid 
(the Act of 1890) to be paid to each of the several states, 
any deficiency shall be paid from any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated." 

Mr. Morrill did not live to see this bill become a law, 
but a like provision has since been made by act of Con- 
gress, and the institutions which Mr. Morrill established in 
1862 are now, in 1900, securely grounded on the inviolable 
faith of the United States. Few men in public life find 
their own ideals realized or their best purposes embodied 
in legislation, or in permanent institutions; but Senator 
Morrill, at the close of his career, could look back upon 
a great body of noble results as enduring as the Republic. 

This outline sketch of Senator Morrill's work would be 



# By the Aet of 1802, 210,000 teres were donated to eaeh State for each Senator and 
Representative In Congress to which It was entitled. By the Aet of 1890, each State 
receives an equal appropriation. 
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incomplete without a brief statement respecting the growth 
and the present status of the Land Grant Colleges . This topic 
in itself would furnish abundant material for a crowded hour. 
At present I must confine myself to the bare mention of a 
few characteristic facts. It should be borne in mind that 
the Act of 1862 did not directly donate the lands to the 
States, but offered them to the legislative acceptance of the 
States on certain clearly specified and stringent conditions. 
The most significant fact, and probably the most unex- 
pected, is the full and liberal response of state and terri- 
torial governments, and, in some cases, communities and 
individuals, to the initial action of Congress. 

The land granted to the States by the Act of 1862 
amounted to somewhat more than ten million acres, which 
has thus far produced a permanent fund of $10,262,944, 
with lands still unsold of the estimated value of $4,062,- 
850.30; the entire proceeds being, in round numbers, some- 
what over fourteen and a quarter millions. To this have 
been added other land grant funds amounting to $1,441,- 
577.38; other permanent funds, $14,442,194.25; farms and 
grounds, $5,543,108.91; buildings, $16,274,000.53; appa- 
ratus, $1,955,859.21; machinery, $1,373,696.75; libraries, 
$1,854,942.21; miscellaneous equipment, $1,997,690.07, 
making a grand total of permanent plant of the valu6 of 
$58,944,137.61. The additions to the permanent endow- 
ment end equipment in 1899 amounted to $2,365,152.43. 

On this basis sixty-four institutions have been estab- 
lished. In 1899 they had a total of 35,956 students, with 
professors and instructors aggregating 2,893 persons, and 
with a total income of $5,994,037.61, exclusive of the sums 
received from the United States for Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. Of this amount $624,672.88 was received 
as interest on the land grant of 1862 and $1,120,778.96 
under the Act of 1890, thus leaving to them an income of 
$4,248,585.77, or more than two-thirds of the whole, from 
other sources than grants of the United States. During the 
single year 1899, the States and Territories appropriated 
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for the maintenance and improvement of the Land Grant 
Colleges no less than $2,287,917.98. 

These figures furnish most striking and conclusive evi- 
dence that the policy of Congress, begun by the Act of 
1862 and continued by the Act of 1890, has met a great 
public need, and that, instead of encouraging inaction or 
indifference on the part of the States, it has, on the con- 
trary, stimulated them to a degree of activity far in advance 
of that of Congress. But this array of material strength 
tells only the lesser part of their story. In the range and 
quality of their scholarship, in their combination of the 
practical and experimental with the theoretical, in their 
adjustment to the conditions of public education in their 
several States, in their responsiveness to public needs and 
the best public opinion, they occupy a distinctive position 
and are doing a work which has profoundly affected the 
educational life of the country. I confidently believe that, 
with a charter broad enough to cover the whole range of 
learning, the future of higher education in this country 
belongs largely to these Colleges, and to the influences that 
they have created and must continue to create. 

The accomplished work bespeaks the man. As these 
institutions typify American education, so Mr. Morrill in 
his person and character typified an almost ideal American 
citizenship. He represented more than most men in public 
life those deep and silent forces that are the real strength of 
the Republic — nay, they are the Republic: they are its only 
promise and potency of continued existence. They come 
from the sober thought of men and women who listen to the 
inner voices of conscience and duty and obey in their lives 
the sovereign law of rectitude — the steadfast souls who do 
the daily work of the world, not with a parade of virtue or 
an air of martyrdom, but with a cheerful courage and 
patience and faith because they know no other call than 
the call of duty; because, as Luther said, they "can do 
no other." They are the men and women who support 
churches and schools and charities and cherish the sancti- 
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ties of home. They are the men of affairs who understand 
that there is no great or permanent or worthy success 
in business life except as it is built on a foundation of 
absolute truthfulness and absolute integrity, and that the 
standards of public integrity and private integrity are the 
same. They are the citizens whose judgments remain un- 
disturbed amid the clamorous brawl of self-seeking dema- 
gogues and who then turn aside to swell that " silent" vote 
that often upsets all political calculations. They are the 
sane and honest masses of the people, who have thus far in 
our history proved equal to every emergency and risen to 
the full height of every great crisis. 

It was the source at once of. Mr. Morrill's strength and 
of his limitations in some directions, that in his own person 
he stood for and typified so much of these characteristics 
of "the plain people." He was peculiarly happy in the State 
he represented: a sober, energetic, thrifty people — loyal 
to their State, their Country and their God; patrons of 
schools and colleges and churches; quick to recognize 
merit in their public men and wise to continue them long 
in the public service — the best type, in short, of a true 
American citizenship — and Senator Morrill was simply one 
among them. He was of them in his origin, in his charac- 
ter, in his training, in his cast of mind, in his life-long 
habits of action: but he was of them at their best, and for 
that reason his career will, for all coming time, set a stand- 
ard which every youth may hopefully strive to reach, but 
which few will surpass. The institutions that he established 
will live as long as the Republic lives. They will increase 
in wealth and influence and public favor; but their most 
precious possession and their perennial source of power over 
the young manhood and womanhood of America will be 
found in the example of the life and character of their 
founder, Justin S. Morrill. 
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APPENDIX 

STATISTICS OP THE UNITED 8TATE8 LAND GRANT COLLEGES, 
TEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1899 



Condensed from statements published by the United States Department of Agriculture. 



State* and 
Territories. 



Alabama .... 

Arizona 

Arkansas . . • 
California 
Colorado .... 
Connecticut . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. • . - 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey — 
New Mexico . . 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania • 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington .. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin . .. 
Wyoming 

Totals ... 



Value of Land 

Grant Sold and 

Unsold. 



$253,500 00 



752,155 65 

218,612 09 

135,000 00 

83,000 00 

251,000 00 
900,000 00 
581,342 99 
340,000 00 
628,329 46 
504,548 03 
185,925 00 

* ilMOOOO 
115,943 00 
219,000 00 

1,005,614 98 
567,992 84 
211,950 00 
437,353 99 
225,000 00 
181,821 97 
93,000 00 
80,000 00 
116,000 00 

"648,572 12 
125,000 00 
900,000 00 
524,176 30 

'140,694 38 

427,290 50 

50,000 00 

95,900 00 

1,200,000 00 

396,000 00 

209,000 00 



135,500 00 
516,468 00 

90,000 00 
302,000 00 



$14,325,794 30 



Valne of Ground*, 

Buildings 
and Equipment. 



$303,875 71 
139,406 92 
319,880 00 

2,097,664 84 
271,110 98 
94,050 00 
165,650 00 
109,283 77 
519,500 00 
178,000 00 

1,260,000 00 
701,500 00 
600,347 62 
437,909 25 
533,917 74 
82,216 00 

305.015 00 
141,000 00 

1.489,758 15 
259,616 20 

1,640,000 00 
347,195 98 

1,151,898 00 
168,000 00 

1,127,000 00 

231,409 67 

167,316 24 

466,500 00 

78,870 00 

2,989,344 15 
196,654 49 
152,000 00 

2,797,000 00 

74,600 00 

128,500 00 

874,000 00 

300,169 57 

474.016 00 
102,000 00 
276,500 00 
418,814 36 
212,668 96 
734,744 95 
969,801 31 
175,000 00 
450,500 00 

1,466,830 89 
152,455 00 



State Appropria- 
tion* tor IBM*. 



$58,944,137 61 



$6,432 00 
11,996 13 
5,000 00 
244,090 64 
37,667 54 
15,000 00 

4^000 00 

IMOO'OO 
229,550 00 
68,158 34 
25,920 82 
10,728 37 
37,659 98 
10,000 00 
20,000 00 
23,000 00 
45,000 00 

157,162 27 
21,000 00 
80,725 00 
12,000 00 

213,750 00 

17,000 00 

5,500 00 

" 1,107 24 

85,000 00 

10,000 00 

27,700 00 

176,058 15 

8,300 00 
26,583 95 
43,416 25 
22,300 00 
74.000 00 

8,500 00 

40,100 00 

13,750 00 

6,000 00 

15,000 00 

11,985 19 

103,500 00 

282,000 00 

9,268 46 



$2,287,917 98 



Total ] 



$43,682 50 
38,382 74 
11,995 45 

459,884 79 
69,749 00 
55,810 00 
31,955 81 
40,627 35 
42,004 14 
34,000 00 

364,294 09 

140,047 22 
97,099 24 
67,294 62 
89,672 21 
22,687 42 
78,631 60 
87,864 20 

396,946 45 
88,037 22 

364,081 64 
57,930 21 

185,689 32 
38,500 00 

292,352 61 
53,522 25 
55,920 75 
52,252 60 
29,529 48 

676,797 69 
37,220 20 
54,820 91 

277,573 06 
33,871 13 
73,386 16 

115,679 73 
48,611 12 

108,062 00 
40,777 96 
62,150 04 

107,554 66 
45,302 61 
69,305 77 

227,676 ST 
38,542 66 

139,646 00 

365,30* 00 
33,728 36 



$5,994,037 61 
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FOREWORD. 

TMTTTH *e initial number of w The aaftwnaxv^ The United a*ft» of Eirt- 
w * wood, N. Y*, enter upon a work for which they hope to gain the sym- 
pathy and the co-operation of a wide public* The new association la a guild 
of cabinet makers* metal and leather workers, which has been recently formed 
for the production of household furnishings* The Guild has had but one 
parallel In modern times* and this Is found In the firm organised In London* In 
18eA by the great decorator and sodalh^ 

less distinguished friends* Burne-Jonts* Rossettt and Ford Madox Brown* all of 
Fre4Uphaefite fame* 

The United Crafts endeavor to promote and to i 
the principles f4«M*Afi by MoHt, In h*4h tkff artistic and th f yiK^ ttfHff i 
In the interests of art* they seek to eufa*4ltute the luxury of taste for the luxury of 
costliness* to teach that beauty decs not Imply elaboration or ornamenti to employ 
only those forms and materials which make for simplicity* Individuality and 
dignity of effect* 

In the Interests of the workman* they accept without 
qtttftftcaHon the proposition formulaiedpy tig axtiri-sodattstt 

"It Is right and necessary that all men should have 
work to do which shall be worth doing, and be pleasant todof aiidwhteh should 
be done under such cond iti ons as would make It neither over-wearisome* nor 
over-anxious." 

The great results accomplished by the Morris firm 
grew out of the decoration of a single houses the first family dwelling of the 
Master himself* Then* the work extended with Us deep, restorative Influence* 
transforming the outward and decorative side of file* adorning the English home 
with the pleasures of art I until. In the opinion of a well-known critic* It had 
" changed the look of half the houses In London and substituted beauty for 
ugliness all over the kingdom," 

VKh this example before them, The United Crafts 
will labor to produce In their workshops only those articles which shall Justify 
their own creation % which shall serve some actual and Important end In the 
household, either by adding to the ease and convenience of life; or yet by 
furthering the equally Important object of providing agreeable, restful and invlg- 
orattng affects of form and color, upon which the eye shall habitually fa% as the 
problems of dally existence present thenisdves for solution* Thus* It Is hoped to 
co-operate with those many and earnest minds who are seeking to create a 
national, or rather a universal art, adjusted tothe needs of the century t that is* 
an art developed by the people, for the people, u a reciprocal Joy for the artist 
n*i{i ffa layman* 

Another object which The United Crafts regard as 
destfsMn and possible of attainment Is the union In one person of the designer 
and the workman* This principle, which was personally put In practice by 
Morris, extended throughout his workshops; the Master executing with hb own 
hands what hte bram fiad conceived, and the apprentice following the example 
sribeforahlmasfarashlspowmpainttted* The divorce between theory and 
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practice was evwywhen strenuously opposed, with the direct aim of creating and 
perfecting the art-artisan* la accepting the Morris principle, the United Graft* 
recognise all that it implies s Firatt the raiting of the general intefligeoce of the 
workman, by the increaae of hia leisure and the multiplication of fab meant of 
culture and pleasure. Second t a knowledge of drawing aa a baabof all the 
manual aria and aa one of the essentials of a primary education which shall be 
worthy of the mmr t 

With tbJa general intelligence aa working capital 
the United Crafts do not exact from their members an innate manual dexte r ity, 
but, strictly in accordance with the Morris principle, they employ the nearest 
available aid to accomplish the work at hand. In this way, interest and a p&tas- 
urable excitement are awakened in the workman, and the thing created by hb 
brain and hands becomes the child of hit love which he seeks to develop and 
beautify to the e xt en t of his own resources* 

Again, aa the tendency toward co-operation andcon- 
atrttcttvc Socialism is one of the most marked signs of the times, the United Crafts 
purpose to extend their influence by forming groups of associates at numerous 
favorable points throughout the country; these associates being at will active 
workers and handicraftsmen; or yet again, business firms er private individuals 
who desire to build up a national art based upon sound aesthetic and economic 
principles* As the simplest means at their disposal of making known their exist- 
ence and objects, the United Crafts have founded the monthly periodica! of 
which the present number ft. the first issue* The position now taxen by the publi- 
cation witt be maintained, and each success 
of art to labor* 

Aa b moat fitting, the initial monograph b a ulUcaui 
and study upon the life and work of "William Morris, whose talents, time, ener- 
gies and fortune were devoted to practical attempts toward peaceful revolution 
and reformation In popular art and In the condition of the workman* The 
article, based upon the two recognized authorities, Macs^ and AylmerVallance, 
b a simple statement of fact, accompanied by Inferences and deductions which 
are natural and obvious* 

The second number of « The Craftsman" will follow 
with a similar monograph upon John Ruskin, whose influence waa an important 
factor In the artistic and ethical development of William Morris, as b evidenced 
by the letters written during the Utter's student days at Oxford* The phase of 
Ruskin to be considered, b hb attitude toward the great building-art of the Middle 
Ages, which grew out of an Intense civic and co-operative spirit, whose pulsations 
were felt until the negations of the Renascence period forever stilled and nullified 
them* The new subject will be another plea for an art developed by the people, 
for the people, and In which the craftsman and the cttiien shall be intimately allied* 

In a subsequent issue, the " Rise of the Guild System In 
Europe" will be considered, with a maintenance of the same point of view, from 
which art will be regarded not as something apart from common and every-uay 
cabtrnce, but rather aa the very means of realising life* 
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WILLIAM MORRIS 

LTHOUGH the name of William Morris 
has long since become a household word 
throughout America, yet the personality of 
the man, as well as his great part in the 
world's work, is definitely known but to 
the few* His was a versatile genius, each 
phase of which appeals to a more or less extended public 

To students of literature he is 
an innovator in his art; one who introduced a new 
element into the Victorian age; a poet who, beginning 
his career as an Anglo-Norman mediaevalist, next drew 
inspiration from the Greek and Latin classics, and finally 
from widened reading, knowledge and travel, absorbed, 
at first hand, influences from the Scandinavians who 
peopled Iceland In literature, William Morris is the 
enthusiastic student of Chaucer; he is the creator of 
"The Earthly Paradise;" the modem skald who, learned 
in language, legend and history, told to English-speaking 
folk the Great Story of the North, which, in his own 
opinion, " should be for all our race what the tale of Troy 
was to the Greeks/' 

For others, William Morris 
represents a most important factor in the progress of 
modem art He was a member of that group of brilliant, 
earnest young Englishmen who, at the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, revolutionized the national school of 
painting, and generated a current of aestheticism whose 
vibrations are still felt, not only in the parent country, but 
as well in America and in France* From his relations 
with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and from his own 
practical genius, Morris evolved a system of household 
/art, which has largely swept awav the ugly and the 
1/ commonplace from the English middle-class home* He 
so became an expert in what he himself was pleased to 
call "the lesser arts of life/' He was a handicraftsman, 
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an artisan seH-taught and highly skilled in the technical 
processes of a haK dozen trades* He disdained no 
apprenticeship however humble, no labor however pro- 
tracted, arduous and disfiguring, in order that he might 
become the practical master of his work. The attain- 
ments of his genius, of his careful and intelligent study- 
remain as lasting witnesses to the impetus and direction 
given by him to the arts and crafts of his time. 

Again, many who, through 
ignorance or prejudice, refuse to recognize the functions 
of literature and art in the economy of life, still regard 
William Morris as a lost leader , friend and brother* Tor 
such as these, he is the man who, by the light of history 
and of his own conscience, distinctly saw the evils of 
society as it is at present constituted; who lent his ener- 
gies, nis fortune and his fame to remedy the wrongs of 
the oppressed masses, and to prepare the advent of the 
reign of natural law. In William Morris all socialists 
honor the unprejudiced man of wealth, culture and posi- 
tion, who plainly formulated the proposition that: 

44 It is right and just that all 
men should have work to do which shall be worth doing, 
and be of itself pleasant to do; and which should be done 
under such conditions as would make it neither over- 
wearisome nor over-anxious." 

Finally, above and beyond each 
and all of these claims of William Morris to the present 
and future consideration of the world, there fies the 
memory of his great heart which so animated all enter- 
prises into which he entered that, at his death, a co- 
worker wrote of him : " Morris was a splendid leader, a 
great poet, artist and craftsman, a still greater man, and, 
oh 1 such a friend to know and love," 

The place of Morris among the 
Victorian poets has been exhaustively treated by critics 
and reviewers, and it is well known mat, at the death of 
Tennyson, the honors of the Laureate would have been 
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for him an easy victory* His accomplishments in the 
various arts ana crafts to which he successively devoted 
himself, have been chronicled and criticised from time to 
time, and in various countries and languages* But it is 
not generally appreciated that his art and his Socialism 
were associated integrally with each other, or, rather, 
that they were but two aspects of the same thing. How- 
ever, this fact becomes evident to any one who will follow 
his life which, in its intellectual aspects, although it was 
apparently subject to abrupt changes, was, in reality, a 
logical expansion of inter-dependent ideas* 

It is as an artist-socialist that 
we will briefly consider him* 

The traditions of his family 
surrounded him with conservatism* He was born of 
affluent parents whose wealth increased during his child- 
hood and youth* His father, a London City banker, gain- 
ing a controlling interest in productive copper-mines, grew 
wealthy beyond his own expectations, and was thus able 
to afford his children the most desirable educational and 
social advantages, as also to secure to them, at his own 
death, a very considerable fortune* 

William Morris, the eldest of 
five sons, was destined for the Church, and for that reason, 
was entered, at the age of fourteen, at Marlboro College, 
there to be educated under clerical masters* Even in 
these early days, the characteristics of the future artist 
and thinker were most marked and singular* The boy 
was father to the man* The lax discipline* the weakness 
of the school organization acted in no unfavorable way 
upon the scholar whose moral and physical strength gave 
him a unique place among the student body* Rather, 
these conditions afforded him opportunity for cultivating 
his individual tastes and for developing his peculiar 
powers* The school library at Marlboro was rich in 
works upon archaeology and ecclesiastical architecture, 
and through these, with his remarkable power of assimi- 
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lation, he ranged at will He there acquired that accur- 
ate knowledge, which, further developed by minute 
examination of all existing monuments, constituted him a 
great authority upon English Gothic, and, at the same 
time, a protector of the mediaeval cathedrals and churches 
against the vandalism of so-called "restorations-" A 
school-fellow at Marlboro describes Morris as one who, 
riven to solitude and monologues, was considered "a 
little mad" by the other boys : a dreamer who invented 
and poured forth endless stories of "knights and fairies," 
in which one adventure rose out of another? the tale 
flowing on from day to day, throughout a whole term. 
Another peculiarity then noticeable in him was the rest- 
lessness of his fingers* The natural undeveloped crafts- 
man sought an outlet for his manual activity in endless 
netting* While studying in the large school-room, he 
worked for hours together, with one end of the net 
fastened to a desk and his fingers moving automatically. 
Altogether, the impression made by Morris upon his 
associates of those aays was that of a boy remarkable for 
his physical force and his intense love of nature, but 
whose scholarship was quite ordinary, barring his inti- 
mate acquaintance with English history and architecture* 

Leaving Marlboro, Morris 
passed under the tutorship of a Hfeh Churchman of fine 
attainment and character, of wide sympathies and of 
cultivated tastes, which extended to the fine arts* Respon- 
sive to the new influences, the boy developed into a more 
than fair classical scholar, and received the inspiration of 
the strongly individual literary and artistic work of his 
future years* But the decisive moment of his life occurred 
in June, 1852, when on passing his matriculation exam- 
ination for Exeter College, Oxford, he occupied a desk 
next to that of Edward Ekime-Jones, who was destined to 
be his life-long and most intimate friend Going into 
residence in what he himself called the most beautiful of 
the ancient cities of England, the atmosphere of Oxford 
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became for him a forcing-place for that peculiar quality of 
mediaeval thought and culture, which, in his mature 
years, permeated his personality and vivified every piece 
of work, intellectual and manual, proceeding from him* 
Concerning the gracious influences of the old university 
town* he wrote late in life : 

44 There are many places in 
England where a young man may get as gwd book- 
learning as in Oxford; but not one where he can receive 
the education which the loveliness of the grey dty used to 
give us*" 

The impulse toward mediaeval- 
ism was further strengthened in Morris* during his under- 
i/graduate days* by a study tour through the cathedral 
towns of France* — notably Rouen and Amiens* — as well 
as by a course of reading which gained him an intimate 
acquaintance with Frdssart and with the Arthurian 
legends : two wells of thought from whose inexhaustible 
depths he drew an endless chain of artistic motifs. 

The development of his social 
and political ideas was slower and later than his advance- 
ment in literature and art* During his residence at 
Oxford* he saw no objection to the monarchical principle; 
but yet* in the abandonment of his purpose to take Holy 
Orders* we may see the beginning of his revolt against 
constituted authority* The secularization of his mind* the 
widening of his interests convinced him that art and liter- 
ature were not mere handmaidens of religion* but rather 
interests to be pursued for their own sake; that they were 
no less than the means of realizing life* For a short 
period indeed* he had cherished the idea of founding a 
religious Brotherhood whose patron was to be Sir Galahad 
of the Arthurian legend, and whose rules should include 
both celibacy and conventual life* But the idea of a com- 
mon organized effort toward a higher life, which had been 
planned by Morris and his group of associates — Burne- 
Jones, Faulkner and others— gradually changed from the 
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form of a monastfc to that of a social brotherhood* With 
the passage of years, this socialistic idea expanded in the 
mind of William Morris, until the feelings which he had 
first entertained toward a small circle oi jpersonal friends ex- 
tended so as to embrace the world, its work and its 
interests* Then, he declared himself in revolt against 
existing authorities; demanding a condition of society in 
which there should be "neither rich nor poor, neither 
master nor master's man, neither idle nor overworked, in 
which all men should five in equality of condition, and 
would manage their affairs unwastefufly, with the full 
consciousness that harm to one would mean harm to all: 
the realization at last of the meaning of the word: 
COMMONWEALTH" 

Such an evolution of thought 
was a direct result of Morris's study of the art and citizen- 
ship of the Middle Ages, Just as evidently as his first idea 
of a religious brotherhood proceeded from an ardent study 
of the story of the kntehts of the Round Table* The 
former fact he acknowledged during the course of a debate 
on Socialism, which occurred at Cambridge, inJ884» His 
statement is as follows: 

"I have come thoroughly to 
understand the manner of work under which the art of 
the Middle Apes was done, and that it is the only manner 
of work which can turnout popular art; only to discover 
that it is impossible to work in that manner in this profit- 
grinding society* So on all sides I am driven toward 
revolution as the only hope, and I am growing clearer and 
clearer on the speedy advent of it in a very obvious form." 

The successive steps of his 
study and the specific accomplishments which gave him 
claim to the recognition and gratitude of many sorts and 
conditions of men are interesting and significant His 
individuality and fearlessness asserted themselves in his 
first choice of a profession; for having received his bacca- 
laureate degree, he sorely disappointed his family by bind- 
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ing himself in apprenticeship to an Oxford architect The 
gravity of this action can not now be appreciated except 
oy reference to the spirit of the times* The wealthy 
upper middle classes regarded the men following artistic 
pursuits as Bohemians: the painters being lowest in the 
social scale, and the position of architects even being 
questioned* 

At the present distance of time, 
and in default of documentary evidence, we can not deter- 
mine whether it was the archeological, or the artistic 
faculty in Morris that led him to the choice of a profession. 
But it would seem to have been the instinct of the bom 
decorator, who understands the relative values of con- 
/struction and ornament, and who knows that he must first 
" build and afterward beautify* It would seem also that in 
so choosing, Morris vaguely felt that by force of his com- 
manding intellectual, moral and personal influence, he was 
desfinedto redeem and to elevate the then denationalized 
English decorative arts* 

The apprenticeship of Morris 
as an architect lasted only nine months, but during that 
time, with the great gift of concentration which charac- 
terized him. he gained a knowledge of both principle and 
detail which would have required a long laborious appli- 
cation from an ordinarily gifted person* His attainments 
a& a builder were never put to extensive practical use, and 
/even on planning his first home, in J 859, the "Red 
\y House," at Upton, County Kent, he employed the services 
of his friend and fellow-student in architecture, Philip 
Webb; although the latter did little else than to carry out 
Morris's directions, esjxdafly in the design of the interior 
and its furnishings* The Red House proved to be an 
epoch-making buflding* It is remarkable as being the first 
example of the revived artistic use of red brick in domestic 
architecture* "The Studio" has referred to it as "that 
wonderful red building which became the prototype of all 
the charming houses of die so-called 'Queen Anne' 
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revival; although it may be said in passing, that it is 
almost entirely Gothic, with a strong French influence 
apparent" Finally, it is known that the household 
decorative arts for which England became so famous in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, grew out of the 
desire of Morris to provide a suitable nome for his lovely 
bride, and his avowed effort to make that home the most 
beautiful dweffing-place in the kingdom* 

Through the exercise of his 
ingenuity in mural and ceding ornamentation, in embroid- 
ery design, and in other artistic mediums, he acquired 
practical experience as a decorator* And from these 
beginnings grew the work which engaged him from that 
time forward until his death* The activity consequent 
upon the planning and furnishing of the "Red House" 
followed upon a mood of idleness, not infrequent in Morris's 
youth; but with the coming of the new interests, the 
tendencies d earlier years disappeared The eagerness of 
the maker, the joy of craftsmanship seized him, never to 
relax their holdl And the dreams of a monastic Brother- 
hood which had been the constant accompaniment of his 
Oxford days, evolved into the definite idea of a company 
of artists pledged to produce beautiful things* 

Such was the origin erf the firm 
of Morris & Company, which, beside the chief who 
devoted to its success his extraordinary talents, his time 
and his fortune, included among its members other men of 
genius and great attainment: Madox Brown, whose high 
place in English painting stands to-day acknowledged; 
Dante Gabriele Rossetti, who united in himself the incon- 
gruous qualities of the idealist, the artist and the astute 
financier; Burne- Jones, who did most to perpetuate and 
ennoble the English Pre-Raphaelite tradition; Philip 
Webb, the builder, as we know, of the "Red House, 
the master of proportion and ornament, whether as applied 
to the larger masses of architecture, or yet to small objects 
of interior decoration; and finally Faulkner, less gifted 
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artistically than the others, but who was a forthright 
craftsman, a valuable associate as an expert accountant, 
and whose loyalty and longing for his friends had drawn 
him from his mathematical tutorship at Oxford to take up 
the restless fife of London* 

It is certain that no other such 
firm has ever been organized ; since it was composed of 
Oxford graduates of distinction, and artists of already high 
reputation ; since, also, its commercial object was wholly 
subordinate to the interests of art The main employment 
of the Company was, at first, ecclesiastical decoration, as 
the so-called aesthetic revival was then in progress among 
the London churches* This movement, which was 
entailed by the vigorous study of history made by the 
High-Church party, created a demand for mural decoration, 
stained glass, tiles, carving, metal work and altar- 
embroideries, all of which, by reason of the peculiar talents 
and tendencies of Burne-Jones, Morris, Brown and 
Faulkner, could be most intelligently supplied In the 
decade 1860-1870, the Morris firm executed windows for 
Salisbury Cathedral, and for certain of the College churches 
at Oxford and Cambridge; which works are to-day 
objects of pilgrimage for those interested in the modern 
revival of one of the most beautiful of the arts of the 
Middle Ages* At the same time, very successful experi- 
ments in tapestry-weaving and cabinet-making were in 
progress, as may be learned from the report of the jury of 
awards at the International Exhibition of 1862* This 
report, referring to the objects of household art shown by 
the Morris firm, declares that "the general forms of the 
furniture, the arrangement of the tapestry, and the 
character of the details are satisfactory to the archeoloeist 
from the exactness of the imitation, at the same time mat 
the general effect is excellent" 

It is needless to trace the 
development of the Firm at length; since the results of its 
work may be measured by any one who has the means 
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to compare the household art of England and America! as 
it stands to-day, with the ugliness and barrenness of the 
upper and middle class homes of those countries, forty 
years ago* But it must be remembered that to the Firm 
capital, invention and control were supplied practically by 
Morris alone* His architectural instinct, the quality in 
which lav his unique strength, built up the material 
fortunes of the Company from the merest financial nothing, 
at the same time that it assured the complete aesthetic 
success of the enterprise by carrying the arts of design to 
their highest form* 

As the desire for beautiful 
surroundings spread from ecclesiastical into secular life, 
the call for increased and diversified production made 
heavy demands upon Morris's time, strength and financial 
resources* But his energies and his spirit of self-sacrifice 
never failed or flagged^ He was always persistent, 
sagacious and industrious* In order to revive the arts 
ana crafts which so beautified the otherwise strenuous fife 
of the Middle Ages, he made the most practical and costly 
experiments in dyeing, weaving and printing* In the 
exercise of the first of these crafts, he supplemented all 
that could be learned from books and from chemical tests 
in his own vats bv a thorough apprenticeship among the 
dyers of Staffordshire* And the results of his labor 
justified the means which he so ungrudgingly employed; 
for he succeeded in raising to an unexpected degree of 
beauty, the art which, since the introduction of the anilines 
at about the middle of the nineteenth century, had fallen 
into deplorable decline* As a colorist, Morris takes rank 
among the great masters* He followed the best traditions 
of Oriental art ; using but few elements and obtaining his 
effects by skilfully varied juxtaposition and contrast His 
system of color has been somewhat misunderstood by 
both buyers and imitators ; for the peacock-blues, olive- 
greens and rusty reds dominant in the stage setting of 
" Patience" and other satires upon the " Aesthetic Craze," 
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were simply provisional colors used during the early years 
of the Firm, and set aside by the establishment of the 
Morris dye-house, where full frank hues of indigo blue, 
madder red and weld yellow were perfected, and employed 
in the production of the beautiful Hammersmith carpets 
and Merton tapestries and chintzes* 

In textile fabrics the progress 
made by Morris was no less sure and rapid than in the 
art and craft which we have just considered His 
appreciation of necessities and how to accomplish them 
was alike in all fields of practical work* His attainments 
in the weaving of tapestry are especially remarkable and 
characteristic* He criticised the Gobelins Factories as 
having degraded a " fine art" into a mere " upholsterer's 
toy," and therefore set himself to revive the craft In 
default of any existing instance where the actual weaving 
process might be observed* Morris gathered details* as 
best he might, from an old French official handbook* 
published prior to the Revolution* He caused a handloom 
to be set up in his own bedroom at Kelmscott House* 
Hammersmith, and* in order that the new interest should 
not interfere with his ordinary occupations* he was 
accustomed to practise weaving in the early morning 
hours* He so gradually became an expert workman* 
and even devised technical improvements upon the French 
historical system* Indeed* ne may be said to have 
restored the splendid and almost extinct art of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries* This statement is justified by 
the beautiful works in arras : " The Star of Bethlehem, 
and the series illustrating " The Quest of the San Graal," 
designed for the great dining-room erf Stanmore Hall, near 
Harrow* 

A third art,— that of printing, — 
to the practice of which Morris devoted much time during 
the later years of his life* would seem at first to be 
removed from the sphere of the pure decorator* But we 
find the secret of mis devotion in the words of the artist 
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himself: "The only work of art which surpasses a 
complete mediaeval cook is a complete mediaeval build- 
ing* And hence we realize that here again the 
architectural instinct provided impulse and energy. As 
Morris had realized early in life the impossibility of raising 
buildings worthy to compare with mediaeval structures, 
and had found tne cause of such impossibility to lie in the 
adverse circumstances under which the modern workman 
is compelled to labor, deprived of pleasure in the work of 
his hands, so the great-hearted reformer and artist set 
himself to remedy the wrong, and to restore the lost 
pleasure to the worker* His architectural studies led him 
to Socialism, and when his hopes of effecting great 
improvements in the economic conditions of his country 
passed away, he was thrown back upon his own resources 
to impress his convictions upon the world. So the 
establishment of his printing-press at Kelmscott Manor, 
coincides with his withdrawal from active Socialism* 

Again, his power of quick 
absorption and assimilation made him a past master of 
the craft, in which he was also aided by his previous 
hand-illumination of favorite poems, and his studies in 
wood-engraving. The Kelmscott Press created printing 
as a fine art in England and America, popularized good 
design in book-covers, and produced a series of beautiful 
books, the finest of which, the great folio edition of 
Chaucer, was a tribute of Morris to the literary guide and 
master of his youth. 

In the full activity of his labor 
as printer and publisher, death overtook him; but not 
before he had drawn the portrait of the ideal handicrafts- 
man, in whom we recognize his own likeness. 

u The true workman," he says, 
44 must put his own individual intelligence and enthusiasm 
into the goods which he fashions. He must have a 
natural aptitude for his work so strong that no education 
can force him away from his special bent He must be 
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allowed to think of what he Is doing, and to vary his 
work as the circumstances of it vary, and his own moods* 
He must be forever stirring to make the piece at which he 
is at work better than the last He must refuse at 
anybody's bidding to turn out,— I won't say a bad, — but 
even an indifferent piece of work, whatever the public 
wants, or thinks it wants* He must have a voice, and a 
voice worth listening to, in the whole affair/' 

The production of this skilled 
handicraftsman was, in Morris's belief, an ideal not 
beyond realisation* His system was that of setting the 
nearest person to do whatever work needed to be done* 
He pre f erred general intelligence to innate manual 
dexterity* He inveighed against that excessive division 
of labor which cramps and sterilizes the modern artificer. 
He demanded a knowledge of drawing as the basis of all 
manual arts and as an essential element of a general 
education which should be worthy of the name* In a 
word, he sought to unite the artist and the workman in 
one person, and thus to prevent the making of designs 
which the designer can not produce with his own hands* 

Although the artistic principles 
of Morris have been questioned, it is acknowledged that 
personally he made them successful* In his own case, he 
did not divorce practice and theory; since to his immense 
production of designs, — which in textile fabrics alone 
numbered more than six hundred, — he added the experi- 
ence of a thorough craftsman* Furthermore, he did not 
allow his own interests and occupations, absorbing and 
exacting though they were, to blind him to the larger 
questions of the hour, in which he could be of service to 
his country, his century and the world ; as is evidenced 
by his action and prominence in the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, and by the fearless 
enthusiasm with which he disseminated Socialistic 
propaganda* He laid down no empty formulas, and like 
his master Chaucer's " Poure Parson," first he wrought, 
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and afterward he taught As we have before said, his 
art and his Socialism were one and inseparable; for he 
entered upon his political course blankly Ignorant of 
economics and in the effort to make possible for the 
workman u a life to which the perception and creation of 
beauty, — the enjoyment of real pleasure that is, — shall be 
felt to be as necessary as daily bread" Like Karl Marx, 
he seemed to believe that the relations of man to man 
have formed an ascending evolutionary series, developed 
through the successive organic periods of history, and 
that they are now undergoing a last crisis, at whose end, 
these relations having been those of master and slave in 
the ancient republics, lord and serf in the Middle Ages, 
capitalist and laborer in the nineteenth century, shall 
ultimately, under the happy reign of Socialism, become 
those of brother and brother* 
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HIS SOCIALISTIC CAREER. 

EDITOR'S NOTE.— la the effort to offer en accurate portrait-sketch of 
WUliam Morris, the artist-socialist* handicraftsman, poet and man of fastness, we 
have thought beat not to conceal those characteristics which aeparated him ao 
widely from the men of hfa claaa and condition* The force and even vehemence 
of hia nature led Urn to extremes which are inconceivable to the calm-minded 
and conservative. 

But in hla violent a .id sudden reversions from the active to the contemplative 
life, we may aee the effort of a truly practical man of his time to control the 
impulse of the prophet within him* who looked forward to a distant age when 
all social wrongs should be righted, and the relations of man to man should be 
those of brother to brother. 

Ve present the personality of William Morris with neither praise nor 
blame; but stmptv with the suggestion that if we take Urn f or all in all, w« shall 
not soon see his like again. 

SOCIALISM is a word often vaguely and indiscrimin- 
ately used; since its definition diners greatly in the 
various groups of those who profess its principles* 
Therefore, in order to understand the methods of thought 
and action of any individual classing himself among those 
seeking a re-adjustment of the present relations between 
man and man, it is necessary to discover the germ-ideas 
of the individual, and to consider the environment which 
forced these ideas into development and productiveness* 

In the case of William Morris, 
the evolution is most interesting, in that it presents a 
slow, natural, normal process, divided into the three 
phases observed in all ftvin? things : a weak infancy; a 
vigorous maturity; a troubled and passive decline* 

From documentary evidence, 
we learn that in youth Morris had no objection to die 
principle of monarchy* Indeed, his undergraduate utter- 
ances in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine (which 
was founded by himself and his Exeter College friends) 
have a true Carlylian ring, when he says : 

"People will have a king, a 
leader of some sort, after all: wherein they are surely 
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right, only I wish they would not choose king critic- 
mob/' 

The passage quoted was written 
in 1856, when Morris was as yet the country-bred boy, 
the easy fiver and aristocrat But the influence of certain 
of his college associates was like seed left to germinate in 
his mind. His friends, Price and Faulkner, brought to 
Oxford actual knowledge of the inhuman conditions of 
human fife in the great industrial areas of England 
Their practical enthusiasm for Factory Acts, for sanita- 
tion, for all that implied the betterment of the condition of 
the working classes gradually replaced in the mind of 
Morris what we may call his personal Mediaevalism; 
that is: the tendency to excessive hero-worship, and the 
desire to isolate himself from the common life of the 
world He came very slowly to recognize that the 
classes, or strata of society are interdependent; that harm 
to one means harm to all; that true freedom, real morality 
and living art depend upon the physical and social well- 
being of the masses. 

Morris's stage of development 
at the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War, which proved 
to be a crisis in his fife, may be described as nothing 
beyond a frank and thorough liberalism; but yet the 
trend of his evolution as a thinker was then plainly 
visible. This moment has been called by one of his 
most sympathetic biographers: "The Parting of the 
Ways. It was the beginning of his conversion to a 
definite and dogmatic socialism* The occasion can be 
briefly described 

In the autumn of 1876, England 
was stirred by the reports of Turkish massacres in 
Bulgaria, and public opinion rallied to the Russian and 
Christian side; but, during the course of a few weeks, 
the influence of the Tory- ministry so changed the 
dominant sentiment that tne country seemed about to 
take up arms in the cause of Turkey* Then it was that 
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William Morris, hitherto known only as an artist and 
literary man, addressed his now famous letter to " The 
London Daily News, n under the caption: "England and 
the Turks*" After scathing the authors of the Bulgarian 
massacres and the party in England which, for political 
and commercial reasons, was ready to condone them, 
Morris declared that the Tories, in case they precipitated 
the country into defending the Turks, would find only 
shame in victory ♦ He ended by an appeal to the working 
men, recognizing them, for the first time, as an organized 
body struggling toward clearer fight and higher ground 
For a final sarcasm, he begged to inscribe himself, in 
company with Gladstone, Freeman the historian, and all 
other men whom he esteemed, as "an hysterical senti- 
mentalist" 

The war-party persisted in its 
efforts, and to meet the political crisis, the eastern Question 
Association was formed by the friends of neutrality and 
peace* For a meeting called in the interests of this 
organization, in January 1878, Morris composed a song 
in support of the object of the meeting, and beginning 
with the words: u Wake, London Lads*" Collaborating 
with the patriot-poet, Burne- Jones, the artist designed a 
platform ticket bearing a vignette entitled: "Blind Wan" 
it is interesting to know that both these unusual souvenirs 
are extant; being preserved in a volume of documents 
bearing upon the eastern Question* 

Morris had now in middle life 
shown himself keenly sensitive to the problems of modem 
civilization* Through a deep study of mediaeval art and 
citizenship, he had come to be a Socialist in the true 
sense: not a propagandist and a destructive agent, but 
rather one who regarded his fellow-beings in some degree 
as companions, and who ceased not to advocate equity, 
good-will and kindness* In defining the Socialism of 
Morris, a well-known American critic has said: "It 
grew out of his love of art, which inflamed him to bring 
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all men within its domain," And so it would appear; 
since according to his own testimony, and that of his 
friends and biographers, he entered upon his socialistic 
career ignorant 3 economics; to which study he afterward 
devoted much good-will, and, at times, it must be con- 
fessed, ill-directed although sincere efforts* 

From the conditions of its origin 
and early development, the Socialism of WilHam Morris 
was always largely free from doctrine and dogma* It 
was innate in his being, through his complete understand- 
ing of the principles from which a free life and a pure art 
can alone spring* As formulated in his mind, it was a 
system whicn would abolish, entirely, or in great part, the 
individual effort and competition on which modem society 
rests, and substitute for it co-operative action; whicn 
would introduce a more perfect and equal distribution of 
the products of labor, and would make land and capital, 
as the instruments and means of production, the joint 
possession of the members of the community* 

With such beliefs as these, 
Morris set himself to denounce with pen and voice the 
modem industrial and economic system* From the plat- 
form of the Hall of University College, Oxford, he cried 
out to the undergraduates before him: "It is my business 
here to-night and everywhere to foster your discontent," 
and as a practical step toward a new order of society, he 
counseled the young men to marry beneath their station, 
in order to break down the existing barriers between class 
and class* 

Protests arose against the defec- 
tion of the man of position* wealth and education from the 
class into which he was born* Certain of his acquaint- 
ances, and among them even those who knew him well, 
regarded his Socialism as a sudden, unreasonable, 
inexplicable action* To such as these always remained 
unknown the Ion? struggle, the deep brooding, the 
hesitations and the discouragements through which Morris 
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passed during his career as a Socialist Accustomed to 
find his thoughts and actions misconstrued by those who, 
with little pains, might have understood them, he realized 
his loneliness with a touching pathos : 

"1 have had a life of insults," 
he once said 

Again, in a private letter, he 
wrote on New Year's Day, 1881 : 

"I have of late been somewhat 
melancholy* ♦ ♦ ♦ When one is Just so much sub- 
dued, one is apt to turn more specially from thinking of 
one's own affairs to more worthy matters; and my mind 
is very full of the great change, which I hope, is slowly 
coming over the world* Nor will you perhaps think it 
ceremonious or superstitious, if I try to join thoughts with 
you to-day in writing a word of hope for the new year; 
that it may do a good turn of work toward the abasement 
of the rich and the raising up of the poor, which is of all 
things most to be longed for ; till people can, at last, rub 
out from their dictionaries altogether these dreadful words : 
RICH and POOR." 

Four years later, a sense of 
despair seems to have stolen over him, after one of his 
visits to the East End of London* He writes : 

44 On Sunday, I went a-preach- 
ing Stepney way. My visit intensely depressed me, as 
these Eastward visits always do; the mere stretch of 
houses, the vast mass of utter shabbiness and uneventful- 
ness, sits upon one like a nightmare* You would perhaps 
have smiled at my congregation; some twenty people in 
a little room. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is a great drawback that I can't 
talk to them roughly and unaffectedly. I don't seem to 
have got at them yet — you see this GREAT CLASS 
GULF lies between us." 

In the effort to make plain the 
intense, lonely and lofty personality of William Morris, 
we are, perhaps, losing sight of his evolution as a Socialist 
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We have seen that the Eastern Question, in its phase of 
1876-1878, was the active cause of his conversion to the 
faith in which he died When he entered upon his 
novitiate, by his own confession, he had not so much as 
opened Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations," which for 
Englishmen is the Genesis of economics* Nor had he 
even heard of Ricardo or Karl Marx* His Socialism 
from the beginning was of the heart, not of the head 

Through the same rapid power 
of absorption and assimilation which caused him to 
master successively a half dozen arts and crafts, he gained 
a theoretic knowledge of the political and social principles 
which he adopted midway in life* As understood by 
him, Socialism represented those hopes of the laboring 
classes which had been extinguished more than a quarter- 
century previously by the collapse of the movement known 
as Chartism: which demanded recognition by the govern- 
ment of the citizenship and the human rights of the work- 
ing man* 

A public profession of faith was 
made by Morris in joining the so-called Social Democratic 
Federation* which rose in 1883 out of the union of the 
Radical* or Liberal clubs of London: these bein? organi- 
zations whose object was to advocate the reform and 
control of Parliament by making its members habitually 
subservient to their constituents* The rise of the Feder- 
ation marked the first appearance in England of modem, 
or scientific Socialism* and the first step of the new body 
was to institute a series of meetings for the discussion of 
"Practical Remedies for Pressing Needs;" the subjects 
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including the now familiar "Eight Hours Law," " Free 
Meals for School Children*" and the " Nationalization of 
Railways*" In the first discussion Morris participated, 
and his adhesion to the body* because of his high character 
and great reputation* was counted as a notable victory for 
the cause* Indeed* so important was it regarded* that a 
prominent Socialist cried out: 
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"It has doubled our strength 
at a single stroke!" 

The programme of the Demo- 
cratic Federation to which Morris subscribed was virtually 
a scheme of State Socialism; that is : the joint ownership 
by all members of the State of the land, and of the instru- 
ments and means of production; the distribution among 
the members of the produce, by a public act performed 
according to rules laid down by the State; the negation 
of ownership on part of the members of the State of things 
that do not perish in the using* 

To these theories, distant from 
their accomplishment, were joined practical measures for 
the betterment of the condition of the working man, and 
for the extinction of competition* 

Toward the evils of the modem 
commercial system Morris was especially bitter* He 
describes the artisans of to-day as " working consciously 
for a livelihood* and blindly for a mere abstraction of a 
world-market* but with no thought of the wares passing 
through their hands*" 

With these human automata 
he thus compares the craftsmen of the Middle Ages : 

44 Who woriod directly for their 
neighbors, understanding their wants, and with no middle 
men coming between them* 

44 Now," he continues* "people 
work under the direction of an absolute master whose 
power is restrained by a trade's union* in absolute hos- 
tility to that master* In the Middle Ages* they worked 
under the direction of their own collective wills by means 
of trade guilds* The old system* in its simplicity, 
assumed that commerce was made for man; whereas 
our modem system is based on the assumption that man 
is made for commerce; that he is not an intelligent being; 
but a machine, or part of a machine that yields but one 
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result: the degradation of the external surroundings of 
life, or, simply and plainly: UNHAPPINESS-" 

The work of Morris in the 
interests of the Federation (and it was arduous and long 
continued) is very well indicated by the titles of four 
lectures which he delivered in die large towns of the 
United Kingdom: "Useful Work versus Useless Toil f 
44 Art and Labor f "Misery and the Way Out of It f 
44 How we Live and How we Might Live," 

The loyalty of the great man 
to the Federation and its interests was limitless? but the 
Socialism of the body rapidly assumed a dogmatic and 
sectarian coloring* Toward the end of J 884, a rupture 
occurred in the organization, and Morris was the most 
important and influential figure among the seceders; 
since the broad-minded patriot and humanitarian revolted 
against the assertion that a Socialist, worthy of the name, 
could not live and work outside the Federation* 

A new club, or body, "The 
Socialistic League," of which Morris was the treasurer, 
was now formed, with the purpose of promoting Revolu- 
tionary International Socialism* An official journal of 
the League was immediately founded, and its first issue, 
under the name of " The Commonweal," opened with an 
introductory column, written and signed by Morris, 
which was in advance of any socialistic sentiments previ- 
ously expressed by him* In the course of the article, he * 
observed: 

"It is our duty to attack 
unsparingly the miserable system which would make all 
dvdization end in a society of rich and poor, of slaves and 
slaveowners*" 

And again: 

"We assume as a matter of 
course that a government of privileged persons, hereditary 
and commercial, can not act usetullv toward the com- 
munity. Their position forbids it Their arrangements 
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for the distribution of the blunder of the workers, their 
struggles for the national share of the exploitation of 
barbarous peoples are nothing to us, except so far as they 
may give us an opportunity for instUBng Socialism into 
their minds-" 

The League advocated the 
complete destruction of existing soda! conditions; offering 
as a substitute a State in which land, capital, machinery, 
factories, workshops, means of transit, mines, banking, 
and all means of producing and distributing wealth should 
be declared the common property of alt 

During a membership in the 
League of six years (1884-1890), Morris was unwearied 
in his efforts as a writer and public speaker, and generous 
to the point of lavishness with his private contributions to 
the expenses of the body* Two hundred fifty issues of 
44 The Commonweal" passed through his hands; lectures 
were delivered by him in all parts of the Kingdom, 
irrespective of weather and personal comfort: his superb 
collection of early printed books was sacrificed to the 
cause that he loved ; and, following his other treasures, 
his health was thrown unntidgingly into the balance* 

In 1887, at the culmination of 
the acute stage of his Socialism, Morris took part in the 
gathering ordered to assemble in the Trafalgar Square, 
and to be composed of delegates from the Radical Clubs 
of London, the Irish National League, the Democratic 
Federation and the Socialistic League* A spectator has 
thus graphically described the demonstration, as the ereat 
concourse of people began to pour out of the Square down 
Parliament Street: 

" On they came, with a sort of 
irresistible force, — and right in front — among the red 
flags, sinking with all his might, was William Morris* 
He nad the face of a Crusader, and he marched as the 
Crusaders must have marched" 

As in the case of the first 
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organization, narrow and dangerous tendencies developed 
within the Socialistic League which drifted toward Com- 
munist-Anarchism* While thus his companions were 
restive of all authority, Morris, although believing in a 
complete equality of condition for all persons, insisted that 
there must be a public, or social conscience, to restrain 
the desires and passions of individuals; without which 
Authority there could be no Society* 

So, once again, Morris found 
himself detached from those whom he had chosen as 
companions in social progress, and in 1890, in his farewell 
article in "The Commonweal," he acknowledged that 
the ideals for which he had so fervently labored, and 
which at times had seemed to him so near of realisation, 
were distant and impalpable* He retired to write his 
most important and mature work upon the great move- 
ment, which he gave to the world under the tide of 
" Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome." 

For the remaining years of his 
life he was passive in the cause* He recognized that the 
accumulated wrongs of centuries can not be set right in a 
lifetime; that the evolution of human happiness can not 
be otherwise than very gradual* 
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MORRIS & COMPANY. DECORATORS. 

THIS firm, by reason of its peculiar constitution, 
stands unique in the history of business ventures* 
Forty rears since, had its scheme been offered to practical 
men of affairs, it would have been rejected with sarcasm 
and ridicule* Even now to the prudent-minded, a similar 
enterprise would seem to be lacking in the elements which 
assure success* Two features of its organization call for 
special comment Firstly: It was composed of artists, 
students and literary men whose aspirations and occupa- 
tions drew them away from the method of the shop and 
the counting-room* Secondly: It was founded for the 
production of objects demanding the highest originality of 
conception and the most accomplished skill in execution, 
upon a capital which was merely nominal* 

The idea of the Firm rose 
almost equally from two impulses on the part of its 
members: the desire for an intimate association together, 
which should extend to all the concerns of life; the desire 
also to furnish and decorate a single house which was to 
be the permanent home of William Morris* 

In undergraduate days at Ox- 
ford, Morris and Bume- Jones had devised a religious 
brotherhood in which they both hoped to live, cloistered 
and as celibates* But as their thought was gradually 
secularized by years and by London experiences, they 
came to realize that the demand of modem times is for 
work and not meditation* So, the dream of the monastery 
condensed into a real workshop, and the brothers of the 
religious order evolved into handicraftsmen* 

The house built for Morris by 
his friend and fellow-student in architecture, Philip Webb, 
was completed as to its work in brick and wood in 1859* 
But owing to what has been called by a critic : " The 
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flat ugliness of the current article," the owner and his 
group of artist-friends set themselves to the designing of 
the house furnishings and utensils; from the tables, 
cupboards and settles down to the fire-dogs, candlesticks 
and tabb-glass* 

The success attendant upon 
these efforts was recognized at its practical and possible 
value; and the idea of the firm, as it would now appear, 
occurred simultaneously to a number of the prospective 
members; the two oldest and best-known artists of the 
noup, Rossetti and Ford Madox Brown, having the 
largest share in establishing the enterprise ; while it must 
be acknowledged that the permanence of the work and 
influence was oue alone to the patience, energy, enthusiasm 
and originality of William Morris* 

The firm was called into exist- 
ence in April, 1861, and an assessment was made of one 
pound sterling per share ; one share being held bv each 
member* This scanty sum and an unsecured loan of 
one hundred pounds from Mrs* Morris, mother of the 
artist, furnished the tradingcapttal for the first year* 

The initial step of the new 
association was to make its existence known to the 
public, by means of a circular letter which, by reason of 
its style and contents, awakened much comment, 
antagonism and even ridicule* . 

At this period, the practice of 
the decorative arts was understood to be a superficial 
accomplishment suited to affluent young ladies; and the 
current opinion of the tradesman was such that no person 
of culture and position would lightly subject himself to 
the reproach of having sold his birthright Indeed, the 
prejudice excited by the circular can scarcely be appreci- 
ated at the present time. Nor did the bitter opposition 
come from one quarter alone* The tradesmen themselves 
resented the intrusion into their affairs of a body of men 
whose training had not been commercial, and whose 
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influence, they foresaw, would be destructive to their 
system* 

The effect of this pressure from 
without was to consolidate the membership of the firm, 
to kindle the common enthusiasm, and to establish a 
healthful freedom of criticism between the employers and 
the employed* The situation was a novel one, and as 
the work was carried farther and farther afield, the ideals 
rose to heights which were, at the beginning, unsuspected 
by the boldest member of the friendly circle* 

The original intentions of the 
Firm are best understood by reference to the circular 
letter, and as this is become an historical document, 
quotations from it are of real significance to those 
interested in the development of the decorative arts* 
The composition of the letter bears traces of what has 
been called "the imperious accent" of Rossetti; but, as 
we know, after events more than justified the initial 
claims made by the artists* 

The letter is headed by the 
first title of the Firm: 

44 Morris, Marshall, Faulkner 
& Company, Fine Art Workmen in Painting, Carving, 
Furniture and the Metals ;" and the names erf tne members 
follow in alphabetical order* 

The document then proceeds : 
"The growth of decorative art in this country has now 
reached a point at which it seems desirable that artists erf 
reputation should devote their time to it Although no 
doubt particular instances of success may be cited, still it 
must be generally felt that attempts of this kind hitherto 
have been crude and fragmentary* Up to this time, the 
want of that artistic supervision, which can alone bring 
about harmony between the various parts of a successful 
work has been increased by the necessarily excessive 
outlay consequent upon taking one individual artist from 
his pictorial labors* 
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After enlarging upon the advan- 
tages of association and co-operation, and havingenumer- 
ated the classes of objects to be produced by the JFirm,the 
letter ends with the subjoined concise paragraph, the 
sentiment of which is worthy to serve as a text for those 
who preach the gospel of household art : 

"It is only requisite to state 
further that work of all the above classes will be estimated 
for, and executed in a business-like manner; and it 2s 
believed that rood decoration involving rather the luxury 
of taste than the luxury of costliness will be found much 
less expensive than is generally supposed" 

This last statement was abund- 
antly proven by the accomplishments of the Morris 
Firm, or rather by those of Morris himself, who wrought 
a silent revolution in the most necessary arts and crafts, 
and whose influence having beautified the English 
middle-class home, gradually involved the New World in 
the movement toward true aestheticism* 

If we follow the history of the 
Firm, we find that, at the beginning of the year 1862, 
the organization was in full working order* A further 
call was at that time made of nineteen pounds sterling 
(one share representing: each member) ; thus raising the 
paid-in capital to one hundred forty pounds, which was 
never increased till the dissolution of the firm in 1874k A 
few hundred pounds of further capital was supplied by- 
loans, which bore, or were supposed to bear, interest at 
five per cent; these loans coming from Morris himself, 
or from his mother* Work done for the firm by any 
member was credited to his account at fixed rates, and 
paid, like other debts; while Morris, as general manager, 
received a salary of one hundred fifty pounds* 

After the manner of all artistic 
enterprises, the Firm passed through many crises and led 
for several years a true Bohemian existence* Production 
was necessarily slow, as it was the result of experiment 
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and venture* Saks were uncertain, since the effort of 
production was doubled by the task erf creating an intelli- 
gent purchasing public* And, hardest of all* there was 
no reserve fund upon which to draw* The extension of 
the business* although finally remunerative, at times 
unbalanced the finances, and Morris* little by little* cast 
his entire fortune into the rapidly developing scheme* 
But owing to his industry* sagacity and constancy* the 
Firm survived* and a capital began to form itself from the 
accumulated profits* These last were* in strict law* and 
according to the first contract* equally divisible among 
the partners who* it is needless to say* bore very unequal 
shares in the labor of designing and executing; none 
beside Morris and Faulkner devoting their exclusive time 
to the affairs of the company* Hence* through the initial 
fault of the enterprise* arose unpleasant complications 
which impaired and even destroyed friendships, and 
nearly led to disaster* at the time of the dissolution and 
reconstitute of the Firm in 1874* 

As the Company extended its 
activities* which were at first largely confined to the 
production of household furniture and stained glass* 
Morris was subjected to the sarcasm of Rossetti* "Top 
has taken to worsted work" wrote the Chief of the 
Pre-Raphaelites; using the familiar name applied to 
Morris by his intimates* as a shortened form of Topsy, 
and as indicating his thick mop of hair. The "worsted 
work," or rather embroidery in crewels* was applied to 
dark serge of Yorkshire manufacture* and designed for 
mural decoration* In after years* this material with its 
applied ornament* was superseded by the chintzes and 
mper-hanginfis which became the staple products of the 
Firm* Still later* were developed the beautiful carpets 
and tapestries upon which Morris lavished the best efforts 
of his study and manual skill* as well as a wealth of 
time and physical strength* 

Midway in die sixties* the 
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fortunes of the Firm improved with die spread of 
Ritualism; owing to which movement commissions for 
church decoration were received in mat number; Burae- 
Jones, Madox Brown and Morris furnishing cartoons for 
stained glass, and Morris alone the designs lor hangings, 
altaisJoths and floor-tiles* 

The work of the Firm thus 
rapfcfly increasing, and the original workshops in Red 
Lion Square, W* C proving insufficient, the question of 
removal became imperative. It was first proposed to make 
additions to the Red House at Upton,— so that Burne- 
Jones as well as Morris might live there, — and to locate 
the new workshops in the vicinity of the beautiful resi- 
dence* But this plan was rejected because of the distance 
of the place from London, and the difficulty of country 
travel in stormy and wintry weather* Then Morris 
found himself forced to choose between giving up the 
home, which he had hoped to make the most artistic 
house in England, and the alternative of retiring from the 
Company into which he had put so much of his best 
thought and work* He chose the latter course, and did 
further violence to his feelings by renting a house in 
Queen Square, Bloomsburv, large enough to serve as 
both living place and workshops* From die Red House 
he retired in the autumn of 1865; leaving behind him 
splendid art-treasures which were too cumbrous for 
displacement, or else by their very nature unremovable* 
Such were the mural paintings in tempera executed by 
Burnejones; the sideboard designed by Philip Webb; 
and the two great cupboards, the one painted with "The 
Marriage of King Rene; " the other with the story of the 
NiebelungcnliccL The Red House Morris never saw 
again, since, as he acknowledged, the experience would 
have been too painful for hinu The new home in Queen 
Square was not altogether without dignity, as it was 
situated in the fashionable suburb of the London of Queen 
Anne and bore distinct marks of its old-time splendor* 
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For the next five years, Morris 
lived and labored in London; devoting the time saved fay 
combining his workshops and residence to technical 
experiments and to new literanr studies* During this 
period, the business affairs of Morris & Company were 
directed by a Mr* Taylor, a man of artistic taste and 
financial amity , under whom die Firm became organized 
and prosperous* These years were also marked by the 
receipt of the first realty important commission in non- 
ecclesiastical decorative work: the mural decoration of 
the Green Dining Room at the South Kensington 
Museum, which to-day remains intact, and which, 
although of heavy first cost, is now regarded by the 
Museum authorities as the most economical outlay ever 
made upon the buildings. The work, from its singular 
merit, proved to be of great value in making known the 
name of die Firm and the specific character of its produc- 
tions* As is usual, success engendered success, and the 
business extended so rapidly as even to cause anxiety 
among the members of the Company* As we have seen, 
the capital, invention and control were supplied practically 
by Morris, who, nevertheless, under the original instru- 
ment of the partnership, could not claim greater rights in 
the management of the assets of the Firm than any of his 
five or six associates. On die other hand, the members 
whose connection with the Firm was slight, might, at 
any moment, find themselves seriously involved in the 
liabilities of the business, which had been established 
prior to the passage of the Limited Company Act The 
profits, after the first year or two, and for several reasons, 
had never been divided* But these legal claims now 
represented sums which involved intricate calculations, 
and which* if settled, would drain the resources of the 
business, that is to say : the private fortune of William 
Morris* 

The question of dissolution 
having been discussed, three ot die partners : Burne- 
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Jones, Faulkner and Webb, refused to accept any consid- 
eration in respect to their claims as partners; while the 
other three stood for the strict letter of their legal rights. 
The position of the latter group is explained in the words 
of an attorney: 

"That as in the inception of 
the Firm no member invested money, nor gave any time 
or labor, without being paid at an agreed rate, the position 
of the several members ought to be considered as equal 
in respect to their claims on the assets of the Firm; 
further, the good will ought to be taken at three years' 
pnvfra-M* ana ought to be included in the said assets." 

The extreme falsity of such 

rUim* is manifest; since the associates, other than 

Morris, and beyond the first assessment, had contributed 

nothing toward the capital. They had also, as they 

averred, been paid on every occasion when they had 

given assistance, or furnished designs or other work to 

the Company; fcy which arrangement Morris, in all 

Justice, was released from obligations toward them. But 

the usual contest between law and equity ensued. Long 

and complicated negotiations were made on one side and 

the other. Frimdships were broken, and among them, 

that of Rossetti with Morris was never again renewed. 

Finally, the dissolution was effected, but without satisfac- 

tion to the contestants, and a new firm came into existence 

m March, J875, bearing the name of Morris & .Company, 

and under the sole management and proprietorship of 

William Morris; Burne-Jones and Webb retiring Iheir 

interests, but continuing to aid with designs for stained 

glass and furniture. . 

* At last, the world's verdict 

repaired the injuries inflicted by friends upon the upright 

man and the great artist Morris is to-day honored m 

England, France and America as a personality unique m 

thenmeteenth century, and as one who practised the most 

essential arts and crafts only to transfigure them. 



THE OPERA OF - PATIENCE " 

AND 

"THE AESTHETIC MOVEMENT/ 

A QUARTER-CENTURY since, the Gflbcrt-Sulftvan 
«** Operas were at the height of their barretorean 
fame* But it was impossible then to decide upon their 
permanent value. Now, at the present distance of time, 
these lively satires upon political abuses, art movements 
and social vagaries possess a distinct value as historical 
documents* The generation which has arisen since they 
were composed, gains through them a more rapid and 
vital understanding of the times which they satirise than 
it were possible to do through the medium of histories and 
biographies alone* For to these, by reason of their 
dramatic form, they stand in the relation of people to 
books* From this point of view, the most valuable of 
them all is "Patience," the overcharged picture of the 
aesthetic movement of 1870-1880* In this case, as 
always, the very exaggeration of the caricature betrays 
the power of the thing caricatured* Bunfhorne and 
Archibald are ridiculous and grotesque only because they 
represent the perversion of qualities, culture and grace 
which might, but for the bias of the individual, have been 
very real and very forceful* The " aesthetic maidens " 
whose rhythmic movements and utterances are followed 
bv such spontaneous laughter from the auditory, may be 
classified with literary parodies and travesties which are 
successful in the degree that they offer a sharp contrast 
with the beauty of the original work* 

The key-note of the aesthetic 
movement was sincerity* The foible held up to ridicule 
in " Patience" is affectation : 

44 My mediaevalism is not real," 
confesses in a burst of confidence the arch-pretender who 
momentarily is freed from his devotees* 
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"I love you with a fourteenth- 
century Florentine frenzy n is another declaration whose 
alliterative catchiness conceals a deeper meaning than is 
suspected by the many who applaud it* With an "airjr 
word" dropped here and there, "Patience" vitalizes the 
history of the revolution effected in the externals of 
English middle-class life by Ruskin, Pre-Raphaeflttsm and 
all that this term implies* 

The aesthetic movement was 
far from being superficial , nor was it even confined to a 
single branch of interest It arose from roots hidden 
deeply in English thought and life* It was perhaps 
Walter Scott who, in his romances, first displayed a 
real aiediaevalism, when he dared* in the face of an 
effete classic art to assert and glorify the majestic beauty 
of Gothic architecture* Next came the Anglo-Catholic 
movement at Oxford, which although culminating in 
1845 with the secession of John Newman to the Roman 
Church, continued long afterward to be a prodigious 
force; restoring to Engfish churches and church sendees 
some part 'of their original beauty and symbolism* and 
thence carrying into secular fife a love of the Fine Arts* 
which were regarded in the Middle Ages as the hand- 
maidens of religion* Another source of the aesthetic 
movement is found in the writings of Rtsskin* which 
became for the Pre-Raphaefttes a new gospel and a fixed 
creed* Finally, the direct cause of the art movement 
must be recognized in the powerful and self-centered 
personality of Gabriel RossettL who drew after him and* 
for a time* molded as he willed* the two younger men, 
Morris and Burnejones* the real and effective workers in 
the Pre-Raphaelite, or aesthetic movement* These 
three friends, together with Holman Hunt John Everett 
Millais and Madox Brown, laid the foundations for the 
present eminence of Engfish art, pictorial and decorative* 

In 1821, John Constable pre- 
dicted that within thirty years the art of his nation would 
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have ceased to exist Later, in the forties, Ruskin 
recorded that the Royal Academy Exhibitions repeated 
again and again: "The same foolish faces in simper, 
the same brown cows in ditches* the same white sails in 
squalls and the same slices of lemons in saucers," Art 
had become a fashion, style had degenerated into man- 
nerism, and mannerism had fallen into pettiness* 

The Pre-Raphaelites revolted 
against classicism as a foreign element introduced into 
England by Sir Joshua Reynolds and his contemporaries, 
for whom the later Italian schools represented all that is 
beautiful and desirable in art They turned for aid and 
inspiration to mediaevalism, as to the rightful and common 
inheritance of the modem nations* They rejected the 
facility fatal to ideas, the artistic subterfuges and conven- 
tions of the followers of u the grand style;" seeking their 
guides and models in artists who lived in a time when 
human thought teemed, although it struggled with an 
imperfect medium of e xpre ssion j — sometimes even to the 
point of childishness* Thus in the old Italians and old 
Flemings they found their masters, whom they did not 
servilely imitate, but to whom they were attracted as to 
the founders of a national and popular art 

The mediaevalism of Rossetti, 
William Morris and Burne-Jones was real* It was due 
to natural impulse, fostered by judicious study, and 
revealed in sincere and beautiful forms, whether through 
the medium of pictorial, decorative, or poetic art and 
whether derived from Italian, French, or Icelandic sources* 
In common with the men of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the English Pre-Raphaelite poets and artists 
were restless, passionate and imaginative* Like them, 
too. they began their work imperfectly trained in 
technique* But all that was ingenuous and pardonable 
to the critic* in the early masters* became* in the modem 
Englishmen* open to the reproach of affectation* indolence 
and even degeneracy* Again* the subjects and titles 
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chosen by the reformers and Innovators were as new to 
the English ear, as were the farms and colors by which 
they exp r ess ed themselves in painting and decoration, 
strange to the English eye* These facts therefore became 
a fivehr cause far ridicule, which was farther strength- 
ened by a following gained for die Pto-Raphadttes 
among people of would-be refinement and little originality, 
to whom all that was singular in the new movement 
appealed, but who were, by nature, blind and deaf as to 
its true meaning and aims. So, as it is cleverly put in 
the opera of "Patience:" "My mediaevalism is not 
real," must have been die heart,— if not the lip-confession 
of many a poseur of the eighteen seventies and eighties* 
At that time there were doubtless numerous replicas of 
Bunthorne, the "crushed" esthete, and of Archibald, 
who after his long wanderings in realms of faery and 
poesy, loyally returned to his milkmaid love* 

A second declaration above 
quoted from "Patience," calls for special comment: "I 
k>ve you with a fourteenth century Florentine frenzy*" 
And as before intimated, this is no fortuitous alliterative 
combination of words. It is wit of the subtlest and 
keenes t kind* It betrays a perfect appreciation of the 
thing caricatured, beside amusing the ear of the listener, 
just as the speaker of die sentence amuses his eye by a 
r am»W touch of over "intensity," For the pictorial 
explanation of the phrase one has onjhr to glance at 
certain of the pagan subjects of BotticclH,— notably the 
famous " Spring,"— wherein the great decorative artist 
so admired by the English Pre-KaphaeKtes, has drawn 
together in a moving, dancing group the exuberant fife, 
youth and strength typical of the Italian Revival of Letters* 

In "Patience," Rossetti, Wil- 
liam Morris and Burne- Jones receive each a share of 
lively good-natured pleasantry. Rossetti is a target for 
wit as the founder and master of the "Fleshly School of 
Poetry;" the reviver of obsolete forms of metre; the 
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deviser of refrains in which sound overpowers sense, so 
that as Bunfhorne is made to say of his own verses : 
44 They mean nothing." 

The parody upon William 
Morris appeals to the eye rather than to the ear* Bun- 
thorne and the maidens are clothed in what may be 
called the transitional colors of the Morris firm of 
decorators* The pale olive garb of the Aesthete, the 
peacock blues and pomegranate tones seen in the robes 
of the chorus, were offered by Morris as the first protest 
of art against the aniline dyes of commerce, which he 
denounced as "hideous, crude, livid and cheap*" Also, 
the sunflower, which is affected by Bunthorne and which 
grows dearer to him in proportion as he is "crushed," 
until in the last tableau he uses it as a solace and 
shield— this too is a hidden recognition of the art-influence 
of Morris* He, as a decorator* criticised the double 
sunflower as " a coarse and dull plant," while he praised 
the single bloom of the same species as "both interesting 
and beautiful, with its sharpy chiselled yellow florets 
relieved by the quaintly patterned sad-colored centre 
clogged with bees and butterflies*" The preference of 
the artist* and his decorative use of a despised plant 
raised the single sunflower to such high favor that it 
spread from the British Isles to the aristocratic gardens of 
America, where it still blooms as a survival of the 
" Aesthetic Craze" of the early eighteen eighties* 

But piquant ana mirth-provok- 
ing as are the sarcasms in "Patience" against Rossetti 
and Morris, they yield in point of subtlety to those 
directed toward Burne-Jones* Every frequenter of picture- 
shops can recognize the originals of the "stained glass 
attitudes " of the funny dragoons* as they twist themselves 
into almost impossible contortions to gaze " soulfufly " at 
their lilies* Nor are the gestures of the chorus less 
familiar* as the long* slender "devitalized" arms are 
extended in helpless adoration* or the sinuous bodies 
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wave and writhe in an extasy of love and poetry : they 
are each and all to be found in the Burne-Jones book of 
studies, and recur again and again in sucn masterpieces 
as the u Mirror of Venus, " "Laus Veneris," "Le Chant 
d' Amour, " and u Love Among the Ruins." 

Altogether, in view of the 
interest already noted and because of many subtleties 
untouched upon in the present slight criticism! the opera 
of "Patience" should be preserved as a "little classic," 
containing the rapidly drawn sketches of three most 
important figures in the art-life of the nineteenth century* 




MORRIS AND BURNE-JONES. 

ANY record of the fife of William Morris would be 
indeed incomplete, unless it contained a more than 
passing reference to his faithful friend and sympathetic 
coadjutor, Edward Burne- Jones* The two were joined 
\/together by what would appear to be the strongest bond 
of human companionship: a community of tastes coupled 
with a diversity of temperament To this union Morris 
furnished the masculine, and Burnejones the feminine 
element The one was passionate— often to the degree 
of violence, active* self-reliant* even aggressive* The 
other was contemplative* endowed with a Griselda-like 
patience* imaginative* idealistic. By blood both were 
Celts, strong in racial characteristics* In thought and art 
both were medievalists, with the distinction that Morris 
was attracted by Anglo-Norman architecture and litera- 
ture; while the ideas and expression of Burne-Jones were 
colored with a pronounced ItaKanism* For this difference 
the first studies of each artist were partially responsible : 
the college library at Marlboro and the location of the 
college itself providing Morris with fine and abundant 
material for archeological research; while Burne-Jones is 
known to have received the impulse toward an artistic 
career from a drawing of Rossettfs, which fell into his 
hands during his freshman year at Oxford* In both 
men also the long course of years did but fulfil the initial 
impulse: Morris became a creator and inventor, bold* 
experimental* and epoch-making, like the builders of the 
thirteenth century, whom he acknowledged as his masters, 
models and guides; Burne- Jones, on the contrary, unique 
in genius and personality, labored in artistic solitude, 
caring little for the world's applause, and remaining faithful 
to his early ideals with a truly feminine constancy* The 
joint accomplishments of the two men produced upon the 
art of their time an influence that is quite immeasurable, 
as to depth, breadth and lasting effect Together, they 
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not only redeemed the English decorative arts from a 
decadent, denationalized state, but they carried them to a 
point which commanded acknowledgement and provoked 
imitation from France, Italy and Germany* Even in 
their seoarate, personal gifts— in Morris poetical genius, in 
Btmejones pictorid power,— they see^ 
balance and support each other* Thejr received mental 
impressions, the one from the other, with a rapidity and 
deficacy born of close companionship and the power to 
feel and see in common* But they advanced to this 
intellectual and spiritual sympathy from widely differing 
circumstances* 

Unlike Morris, Burne-Jones 
contended in childhood and early youth with unfavorable 
surroundings* Hbiniutefacdtiesweietardfiy developed, 
and even when awakened, were matured only through 
invincible determination and patience* Three years toe 
senior of his friend, he was bom in Birmingham, in 1833, 
when as yet the name of this great factory-town, vulgar 
feed into "Brummagem," stood for afl that fa crwimgrrfolTy- 
contemptible and spurious* He was the son of a *™*" 
shopkeeper, and he erew up in an austere, dreary home, 
apart from the tender influence of woman, as nis only 
sister, his elder by a few years, had died in her infancy, 
and his mother at his birth* Imaginative literature was 
forbidden him through the religious prejudices of his father, 
and the boy thus forced to a starvation whose pangs he 
but half realized, suffered on in silence and solitude, since 
he made but few acquaintances and opened his heart to 
none* Meanwhile his education was not neglected, as he 
was entered, at the age of eleven, at King Edward's 
School, by his father, who hoped to make him a clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church* During the years of 
preparation for his destined profession, he acquired a 
knowledge and love of the classics and of history, which 
once he had met with his friend Morris, became the basis 
of extended readings and of wide general culture* 
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At twenty, Burne-Jones passed 
into Exeter College, Oxford, meeting Morris on the first 
day of term, within a week becoming his inseparable 
friend, and afterward writing of him t 

"From the first I knew how 
different he was from all the men I had ever met He 
talked with vehemence, and sometimes with violence* I 
never knew him languid or tired/' 

This first appreciation continued 
to be the same in kind and degree* For whenever Burne- 
Tones wrote or spoke of his friend, it was with a half- 
feminine admiration for the aggressive, sturdy, path- 
making qualities in which he himself was altogether 
lacking* The undivided intimacy of die two under- 
graduates continued throughout their residence at Oxford, 
each giving and taking his share in all that made for 
intellectual advancement, the widening of interests and 
the opening of new vistas of thought and fife* Burne- 
Jones, filled with enthusiasm for the Celtic and Scandina- 
vian mythologies, gave the impulse which led to the 
greatest literary achievement of Morris* His companion- 
ship, too* did much to raise art to a place by the side of 
literature in the daily fife of his friend, since his character- 
istic drawings* known as "Jones's Devils," and eagerly 
sought after by his fellow-students, aroused the latent 
manual dexterity of Morris, who shortly began to cover 
the margins of his books and letters with architectural 
motifs and floriated ornament 

The close bond between the 
two young men extended until it included four or five 
others filled with the same aspirations toward beauty 
and the same indefinite desires to do something for 
humanity; each wishing to act according to his own 
will and way* Thus three years passed, during which 
Morris developed into the most original young poet of 
England* At the end of this period, Burne-Jones, sensi- 
tive and susceptible, yielded to the virile personality of 
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Rossetti, and sank completely under his influence. 
Through die advice of die Pre-Raphaelite leader, the 
novice enthusiast began at once to paint, without 
academic training, or the craftsmanship necessary to 
an artist Rossetti maintained that die enforced drudgery 
of copying from die antique would blunt, if it did not 
destroy, the delicate imagination of his younger friend: an 
opinion taken not without reason, but which strictly 
carried out as it was, might have led to disaster, had the 
strenuous later efforts of Burne-Jones not atoned for the 
deficiencies of his first work Indeed, as he once remarked 
of himself, in die technique of his art, at twenty-five he 
was but fifteen, and before he could adequately express 
die depth of his feeling and die beauty of his conceptions, 
he was forced to submit himself to the ordeal of patient 
tod* Two years of study under the direction of Rossetti 
constituted his sole art-education, if we except die fertile 
production, die constant observation and experiment which 
finally rendered him the greatest self-made painter of 
modern times* At fifty, he had become a subtile, exquisite 
draughtsman, a consummate master of color, an artist of 
so pronounced a personality as to be recognized in the 
slightest sketch coming from his hand* His faults, his 
exaggerations, like those of Botticelli, to whom he offers 
many points of resemblance, seemed to proceed not from 
ignorance, or lack of perception, but rather from fixed 
principles inherent in his qualities as a great decorative 
painter* In some scheme known to himself alone lay, 
without doubt, die explanation of his peculiar treatment 
of die human body: the small head, the great height and 
sknderness, the weight thrown upon one foot, the inward 
arch of the stiffened leg, the contrast in curve between the 
supporting and die supported side, and die other points 
noted without explanation by die French critic, M» de la 
Sizeranne, who seems not to recall that precisely die same 
treatment prevailed among die later sculptors of Greece: a 
fact which, in view of the intense studfousness of Burne- 
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Jones, indicates that die artist followed a definite system, 
instead of reseating technical errors, until his senses were 
so perverted that he saw beauty where only witness 
existed. Another indication of ex [underlying sy3em In 
the work of Burne-Jones is found in his selectivcness. 
His book of " studies," or preliminary drawings, shows 
how carefully his first intentions were modified again and 
again, in order that they might fit together and become 
integral parts of an important picture* His was certainly 
a completeness laboriously acquired* He attained an 
expressive line, but it was not through economic draughts- 
manship* He had no affinity with artists like Flazman, 
Durer, Hokosai, the eighteenth century Japanese, or 
Forain, the modem Frenchman, in wnose sketches — 
spontaneous and yet restrained — it would be difficult to 
say where each fine stops and where each begins* 

Co n sequent upon this selecttve- 
ness: that is the power to choose, absorb and assimilate, 
Bume- Jones offered frequently in his work suggestions 
of earlier artists whom he had closely, but never servilely, 
studied* He was no borrower or thief, but simply an 
honest, legitimate inheritor of die great capital and patri- 
mony of art* His most marked pr efe re n ce was, of course, 
for Botticelli, with whom he saw and felt in common* 
Titian taught him much in the handling of the orchestra 
of color* Michelangelo's "Slaves" writhe on die 
English painter's "Wheel of Fortune," as they were pur- 
posed to suffer on the tomb of Pope Julius Second* 
Leonardo often opened to him die secret of his alluring 
curves* But it is simple justice to assert that, strengthened 
and formed by his contact with Italian and Greek art, 
Burne-Jones never falsified his distinctive personality* 
He recognized his own wherever he found it, mastered it 
and then displayed it without fear of question or criticism* 

These unvarying methods, 
adopted early in life and pursued throughout an art-career 
of forty years, the gradual gathering of materials, the slow 
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evolution of a picture— which sometimes extended through 
a decade or more,— offer extreme contrasts with the ways 
of Morris, the closely allied brotheMn-art of Burne-Jones* 
For the first named, a few months or weeks sufficed for 
raining the theory and practice of any subject to which 
he applied himsell He labored with a "furia" worthy 
of Mfchelangelo* He produced in mat quantity and at 
rapid rate* liisdevotkin^absokitemthetimebdng^was 
given successively to a number of interests, widely differ- 
ing among themselves* He loved* accepted the gift which 
the tiling loved had to bestow* and passed on to new 
conquests* He was in all things the complement and 
opposite of his friend* who lived apart from men and their 
concerns* cloistered in his art* devoutly attendant upon 
the Revelation of Beauty* 

And thus* but for William 
Morris* the influence of Burne- Jones might ever have 
remained confined to aristocratic circles; since the 
skn of great examples of pictorial art is the privilege of 
the few and wealthy* Owing to the labors of die skilled 
artisan and apostle of democracy , the barriers of individual 
ownership were cast down* and the work of his richly 
endowed friend was scattered broadcast among: the 
people through the medium of decorative design* It has 
been said that "it would be a serious undertaking to 
measure the flood of beauty poured by the two co-laborers 
into the world" But an idea of the greatness of their 
accomplishment may be formed from the statement of a 
trustworthy critic* who declares simply and without the 
emphasis mat fears contradiction* that they reformed the 
taste of England." The churches* the colleges, the 
municipal museums and the homes of their own country 
bear witness to their genius which, exercised as if sent 
forth from a single brain* glorified and transfigured every- 
thing that it touched ; so that the arts and crafts of the 
Middle Ages rose again, and the workshop was restored 
to the high place which it occupied in the times when 
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Florence and Nuremberg and the cathedral cities of France 
teemed with simple, sturdy burghers, whose first care was 
to preserve, througn common effort and organization, the 
traditions of their skill, and whose lives were consecrated 
to the religion of beauty* 

Consequent upon the deceptive 
reform in England, the Applied Arts have risen from their 
decadence in France and have become firmly established 
in the United States among a people most ready of all to 
receive the lessons of a true aestheticism* And thus the 
chance meeting of two youths, a half-century since, on 
the benches of an Oxford College, led to the opening of a 
vista into the past, wherein we see the ancestors of the 
modern nations building and carving, painting and spin- 
ning, throwing into their work their strength, their love 
and very souls* And the lesson to be learned from the 
vision is that a real art, created by the people for the 
people, is able not only to beautify, but also to simplify 
life, to unify the interests of all sorts and conditions of 
men, and finally to realize the meaning of the word 
commorftoealtfu 
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When the change comes, it will 
embrace the whole of society* and there will be no discon- 
tented class left to form the elements of a fresh revolution. 
It is necessary that the movement should not be ignorant, 
but intelligent What I should like to have now far 
more than anything else, would be a body of able, high- 
minded, competent men, who should act as instructors* 
I should look to those men to preach what Socialism 
really is — not a change for the sake of change, but a 
change involving the very noblest ideal of human fife and 
duty: a life in which every human being should find un- 
restricted scope for his best powers and faculties* 

WILLIAM MORRIS: 
First public utterance, after becoming member of 
Socialistic League. 

Education is the prime neces- 
sity, and it is hopeless to attempt to reconstruct society 
wftnout the existing materials* 

WILLIAM MORRIS: 
Letter to Lady 'Borne-Jones, September, 1883. 

I could never forget that in spite 
of all drawbacks, my work is little less than pleasure to 
me; that under no conceivable circumstances would I 
give it up, even if I could. Over and over again, I have 
asked myself why should not my lot be the common lot 
My wok is simple work enough; much of it, nor that 
the least pleasant, any man of decent intelligence could 
do, if he could but get to care about the work and its 
results* Indeed, I have been ashamed when I have 
thought of the contrast between my happy working hours 
and the unpraised, unrewarded, monotonous drudgery 
which most men are condemned to* Nothing shall con- 
vince me that such labour as this is good or necessary to 
civilization* 

WILLIAM MORRIS: 

Lecture: "c4rt, Wealth end Riches / " given st 

Manchester %jyal Institution, Merck 6, 1883. 



AN ARGUMENT FOR SIMPLICITY 
IN 

HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 

/N alt Bat concerns household furnishings and decoration, present 
tendencies are toward a simplicity unknown In the past* The 
form of any object Is made to express the structural Idea directly, 
frankly, often almost with baldness. The materials employed are 
chosen no longer solely for their Intrinsic value, but with a great 
consideration for their potential beauty. The qualities thus appre- 
hended are traced to their source and then carefully developed by the 
shitt of the craftsman. 

In the eighteenth century, the French cabinet 
makers created charming objects suited to the palaces and castles of 
the old nobility. They revelled In richness of material: in woods 
brought from countries and colonies difficult of access; In costly 
gliding and other applied ornament ; In fanciful painting which exqui- 
site delicacy of handling alone saved from triviality and Insignifi- 
cance. 

But to-day, with the idea of development 
everywhere dominant, — in the sciences, in educational methods, in 
all that furthers human Intercourse, comfort and progress— we find 
Be mood of the century Impressed upon the material and necessary 
objects by which we are surrounded. Even our beds, tables and 
chairs, If planned and executed according to the newer and sounder 
ideas of household art, offer us a lesson taught by their form, sub- 
stance and finish. We are no longer tortured by exaggerated tines 
the reasons for which are past divining. We have not to deal with 
falsifying veneers, or with disfiguring so-catted ornament. We are 
not necessarily confronted by substances precious because of their 
traditional use, their rarity, and the difficulty attending their attain- 
ment. We are, first of aft, met by plain shapes which not only 
declare, but emphasise their purpose. Our eyes rest on materials 
which, gathered from the forests, along the streams, and from other 
sources familiar to us, are, for that reason, Interesting and eloquent. 
We may, In the arms of our reading-chair, or In the desk before 
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which we pass our working-day, study the striking undulations In the 
grain of ask, ash, elm, or other of our native moods, snd in so 
doing, learn the worth of patient, well-directed and skilled tabor ; 
of that tabor which educates; that is* leads out and dAelops the 
bidden Values ana qualities of things ho often neglected because they 
are frequently seen 



PRO PATR1A 

UfHEN In the decade of 1870-1880, Oriental art began to receive 
rr wide-spread attention In France, and became a favorite topic 
of conversation In fashionable salons, there were many connoisseurs 
who denied Its claims to consideration* Then U was that M. Thiers, 
the President of the French Republic, summed up in a single pithy 
sentence the reasons for the narrow prejudice which refused currency 
to ideas other than those consecrated by long familiarity. 

He declared: " One should not go to Japan 
with the Parthenon In one's mind/' 

A similar prejudice has established Itself In 
this country regarding the use of mahogany In the finer pieces of 
household furnishings. The preference for this wood, founded 
partially upon its beauty, received a 1>ery strong Impetus from the 
connection of the wood and of certain famous cabinet makers with our 
colonial history, which of late has been so thoroughly treated by 
American authors, and so thoroughly studied by our patriotic clubs. 
Consequently, our natfbe products have been neglected and their possi- 
bilities dberlooked. But It Is true that oak, ash and elm, properly 
treated, possess attractions that yield to those of no other woods. 
The undulations of their grain, the soft, unobtrusive tones which 
they assume through skillful polish, the color-play which runs over 
their smooth surface are qualities which to be appreciated need only 
to he fairly obscfted. The Intelligent craftsman In our country Is 
now raising our northern woods to a place beside that occupied by 
the long-admired mahogany. 
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STYLE AND ITS REQUISITES 

f HE most exquisite things In nature and in art are those which possess 
■* an indefinable quality catted style. The piece of literature, the 
architectural work, the beautiful woman, the flower wanting in this last 
nameless grace are alike unfortunate. For in order to gain recognition and 
appreciation in a highly cfblltzed age, distinction, that is to say : separa- 
tion from one's hind Is necessary. But this distinction must he natural 
and inherent: never sought after, assumed, or forced. In the case of 
objects created hy the artist, style must he a part of the very conception; 
and not something consciously added In the mechanical execution. 

The masters of style, the chiefs of the great 
schools wrought in obedience to Impulse, because they were forced from 
within; because the thing seen In their mental vision cried out to be born, 
to become materialised. The lintel, the column, the arch were not In- 
corporated Into the building art by deliberate selection, by critics and 
learned experimentalists. The structural element was seized by the 
master and fell Into place beneath his powerful grasp t the result represent- 
ing what we recognize now as Greek, or Roman, or medladbal. Nor did 
the two great Saltans, Raphael and Michelangelo, strtbe after their dis- 
tinguishing traits. The harmonic composition of the one, the Infinite 
linear variety of the other were spontaneous, constant forces which needed 
not to be fed or fostered by their possessors, of which they were a vital 
past; Wring with them, and passing away at the death of the masters, 
never again to be repeated. 

Style Is therefore the quality and rightful posses- 
sion of one tndtvtduat, or class of Individuals. Outside of these limits, 
It Is a false and unjustifiable assumption. We feet this statement to be 
true when we pause to analyse the Impressions that often fall like discords 
upon our senses, as we go upon our ways of work or pleasure. For ex- 
ample, the sixteenth century French castle architecture Is " sut generis. " 
R is Incomparable In Us way. S tends Itself to the nature In the midst of 
which It was created; rising from the landscape of the river Loire as a 
sympathetic response to the appeal of the sky, the water, the hilts and the 
forests. Further than this, It represents the time of Its birth. Us splendor 
of material, Its brilliancy of execution, Its Imaginative, luxuriant, graceful 
ornament recall the artistic, pleasure-UMng Francis First who passed 
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with his court from chateau to chateau? avoiding his burgher-capM t 
Paris, test his waste oftotalth sboatd incite the honest artisans and shop- 
keepers to discontent and insurrection* 

Now, let a reproduction of Ms style be a tte mp ted 
in the heart of our American metropolis, as has been done in several 
notable instances. The result is no longer either pleasing to the studed 
and connoisseur, or satisfying to the masses. The feudal a r c hite ctu r e b 
by centuries out of place in a modern dty, presumably the borne ofdvk 
lam and order. The broad avenues, teeming with the life, movement and 
inventions of a scientific age, form an incongruous setting for these old- 
time jewels of art. The fantastic ornament, the gargoyles and griffons 
which over-run the whole and cut the shy-tine in a hundred curious ways 
have no longer a reason for existence. They have lost the sense of 
mystery with which they were once invested. Their meaning has passed 
from the vital state into the domain of historical interest. In (be evolution 
of art, their place has long been supplanted. 

We can thus go on selecting examples at will, and 
sure always of arriving at the same conclusion. As we pass through At 
Place Vendome, Paris, we are at once impressed by the formal, stately 
grandeur of the surrounding architecture. The eager shopper with his eyes 
still dazzled by the glittering frivolities of the rue de la T*alxts unconsciously 
sobered by confronting the grdbe buildings of the historic square; Itohfletht 
student delights to imagine the space as it must have appeared under Louis U 
Grand: animated by lumbering coaches and glided sedan-chairs, t Wtb their 
freight of pompous gentlemen In flowing wigs, and of ladles In hedby velvet 
and brocade gdhns. 

Again, as In the first case died, let the externals 
of this style be copied In America. The result wttt be a spiritless, literal 
translation, wanting the life and soul of the original. A sense of unfitness 
and unreality will fordber pervade and haunt the Imitation fyhlcb, through 
the lack of spontaneity, has no justification for being; which has no basis 
of artistic truth, and which represents no dominant Bought of the period. 

So, advancing from Instance to instance, toe reach 
the conclusion that any art worthy of the name must strike its roots deep 
Mo the life of the people, and must produce as freely and naturally as 
does the plant In summer. 

We have thus far drawn our examples from archi- 
tecture, but as the smaller Is contained In the greater, so are the lesser aits 
related to that of the builder. Sculpture and painting are Its handmaids, 
and household decoration Its adjunct and ally. 

The objects which form our material environment 
exert upon us an Influence that Is not to be withstood. If we, our children 
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mnd car successors are to be true citizens and Integral parts of the Common- 
f h>eaM, we must choose carefully the objects by which toe surround our- 
selves; bringing our Judgment to bear upon them as fully as It* do upon 
oar books, our studies and our companions. We must support an art 
created by the people for the people : simple, sincere and structural; an 
art wherein the designer and the craftsman shall be one and the same tndt- 
Trtdual, creating for his own pleasure and unassailed by co mm ercialism. 

Sis in this spirit that the Master and Associates of 
the United Crafts produce their work and await results. 
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The artistic quality of the Rush or Reed has been 
generally ignored by the cabinet-maker. The strength and durability of Its 
fibre furve largely caused Us employment. But It tends Itself easily to 
aesthetic color and textile schemes. Made soft and pliable, and retaining 
its natural Variegations, It gives a whole gamut of greens, with occasional 
rusty glints punctuating what otherwise were a too spiritless mass of color. 
R Is then often combined with the mellow tones of " fumed oak," as we 
find It In certain chairs and seats recently produced in the workshops of the 
United Crafts. The combination cannot be otherwise than a perfect one, 
as it Is based upon Nature as displayed in the autumn woods. 



The examples of cabinet-making shown in this 

magazine are from the workshops of the 

United Crafts, Eastwood, &C Y* 





In the Middle Ages, that golden period of the 

each master-workman adopted some device or legend wfefcfvA 
played upon every object of his creation, came finally to J 
his individuality as completely as did his face, or his voices 
him known beyond the burgher circle in which he passed Us 
and, after his death, becoming a magic formula* by which Id < 
jure up his memory, even though the years had muftfpflfd 
centuries* 

Among the legends so employed, the one assumed by- 
van Eyck* the early Flemish painter, has retained its force and F 
down to our own day* Als ich kanne (if I can) appears \ 
across the canvases of this fourteenth centuiy chef aecote, 
there* without doubt* as an inspiration toward excellence in that* 
wherein van Eyck became an epoch maker* Appearing in A 
background of nis masterful portraits* it has something of defiaflfl 
and humor* as if offering a covert challenge to less skfflful Kmatf 

The Als ich kanne of van Eyck* like the Qtxand mm 
of Sarah Bernhardt* reflects that sentiment of courage* boldness* 
persistency which appeals to all truly virile natures* Thus whfl 
William Morris* in his early manhood* visited the Low Countrtt 
and there grew fired with enthusiasm for die decorative afts,N 
found this legend and made it his own* He used it* in Fitfld 
translation, first in tapestries designed for his own dwelling, tfli 
finally it became identified with mm; so that the 5* jepvistti* 
recalls his memory as vividly as do the designs which speak tout 
from die hangings of our walls* the tiles of our floors* or the coven 
of the books which lie upon our tables* 

The same legend in its modern Flemish form* Als {k Jta 
has been adopted by the Master of the United Crafts. It here 
forms an interesting device with a joiner's compass* which is the 
most primitive and distinctive tool of the worker in wood The 
legend is further accompanied by the signature of the Master of the 
Crafts, Gustave Stickley, which* together with the proper date, ap- 
pears branded upon every object produced in the workshop of the 
Guild* 

In this way* authenticity is assured* comparisons of prop* 
are made possible* and every facility of information is afforded » 
the one who shall acquire the piece* 
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A UNIQUE FAMILY MONUMENT. 



By William A. Mowbt, Ph.D., Hyde Park, Mass. 



Within the cemetery near Woonsocket, R. L, opposite the Friends' Meet- 
ing House, and near the main entrance, has lately been erected a unique 
monument to one branch of the Howry family in America, including nine 
generations. Excellent half-tone cuts showing this monument and the in- 
scriptions upon its four sides from photographs by Merrill, the photo- 
graphic artist in Woonsocket, are inserted in this pamphlet. 

The monument is beautiful in design, of excellent proportions, every 
way attractive and imposing, and, standing as it does directly by the side 
of the thoroughfare, near the principal entrance of the cemetery, cannot 
fail to attract the special attention of all passers by. It is made of white 
bronze, in color resembling granite ; is five feet and a half square at the 
base and sixteen feet high. It is surmounted by a figure of Hope with 
one hand upon the anchor, and a face, exquisite in expression, turned up- 
ward. This monument was erected solely at the expense of Hon. Arlon 
Mowry, now of Providence, but a native and former resident of old Smith- 
field, later North Smithfield. 

Mr. Mowry has been a successful business man ; is now president of one 
of the banks in Woonsocket, and has served his town and state in various 
public offices. He has been a member of the General Assembly and has 
served as State Senator. He has shown great interest in historical and 
genealogical matters, and his loyalty to the family whose name he bears 
has impelled him to the erection of this unique monument. 

Upon the panels and plinths of the four sides are placed the inscriptions 
which include the entire genealogy of one direct line of nine generations 
of Mowrys in this country, beginning with Roger Mowry, one of the early 
settlers of Boston, and ending with the children of Arlon, including their 
husbands and wives. 

These inscriptions include, as will be seen by reading them, a great 
amount of information respecting this line of descendants from the patriarch 
Roger. They give the names of more than one hundred persons, and the 
entire inscriptions embrace over one thousand words in telling the story. 



The following are the inscriptions upon the four sides of this monument 



[north side.— front.] 

ERECTED 

A. D. . 1896. 

By 

Hon. Arlon Mowry 

To the Memory of 

ROGER MOWRY 

And 

Eight Generations 

Of His Descendants 

Through His Son 

Nathaniel. 

MOWRY. 

Roger Mowry registered in Boston, Mass., after his arrival from Eng- 
land, May 18, 1681. He lived in Plymouth for several years, and later 
in Salem from about 1635 to 1649. He then removed to Providence, 
Rhode Island, where he resided till his death, Jan. 5, 1666. 

He married Mary, daughter of John Johnson of Roxbury, Mass. 
She died Jan. 1679. 

Children. 

Roger, died young. 
Jonathan, born in 1687. 
Bethiah, born in 1688. 
Mary, born in 1640. 
Elizabeth, born in 1648. 
NATHANIEL, born in 1644. 
John, born about 1645. 
Mehitable, born about 1646. 
Joseph, born in 1647. 
Benjamin, born in 1649. 
Thomas, born in 1652. 
Hannah, born in 1656. 



[WK8T side.] 

NATHANIEL MOWRY. 

Son of Ro g e r , 

born in 1644, married 

in 1666 Johannah, 

daughter of Edward Inman 

of Providence, 

(later Smithfield) one of 

the first settlers in 

Rhode. Island. 

Nathaniel died in Providence 

Mar. 24, 1 718. 

Johannah survived him. 

Children. 

Nathaniel, Sarah, 
John, Mary, 

HENRY, Johannah, 
Joseph, Patience, 

Martha, Marcv, 

Experience. 

HENRY MOWRY, son of Nathaniel, born about 1670, married 1st 
in 1701 Mary, daughter of Isaac and Mary Bull of Newport. Married 
2d in 1726, Hannah Mowrv, widow of John Mowry 2d of Smithfield. 
Her maiden name was Packard. Mary died about 1 725. 

Henry died in Smithfield, Sept. 23, 1759. Hannah survived him. 

Children. 

Mary, born Sept. 28, 1702. Jeremiah, born Apr. 7, 1711. 

URIAH, born Aug. 15, 1705. Sarah, born Apr. 5, 1717. 
Jonathan, born June 1, 1708. Elisha. 
Phebe. 



URIAH MOWRY, son of Henry, born Aug. 15, 1705, married 1st 
about 1724, Urania, daughter of John Paine of Providence. She was 
born July 4, 1706. Married 2d in 1778, Hannah, widow of William 
Arnold of Providence. She was daughter of Job Whipple. Urania 
died Mar. 8, 1772. Uriah died in Smithfield March 6, 1792. Hannah 
survived him. 

Children. 

Martha, born Apr. 1, 1726. Wanton, born Aug. 7, 17S9. 
Nathan, born June 10, 1729. JONATHAN, born Mar. 10, 1742. 
Stephen, born Dec. 18, 1781. Mary, born Oct. 30, 1745. 
Philip, born Feb. 17, 1734. Elizabeth, born Oct. SO, 1748. 

Gideon, born July 18, 1736. 
And others, Jonathan being the seventh son. 



s 
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[SOUTH 8EDE.] 

JONATHAN MOWRY, 

son of Uriah, 

born Mar. 10, 1742, 

married in 1769, Deborah, 

daughter of 

Jabez and Mary Wing. 

Jonathan died in Smithfield, 

Mar. 25, 1814. 
Deborah died July 18, 1825. 

He was a noted doctor. He and his wife were 
both members of the Society of Friends and were 
Preachers of note in that religious body. 

Children. 
Rebecca, born Feb. 9, 1770. Abigail, born Mar. 80, 1780. 

CALEB, born Mar. 5, 1771. Dorcas, born May 6, 1782. 

Anna, born Feb. 4, 1778. Urania, born June 21, 1785. 

Robert, born Dec. 2, 1774. Peleg, born Feb. 2, 1788. 

Martha, born June 7, 1777. Deborah, born Oct. 6, 1789. 



CALEB MOWRY, son of Jonathan, born March 5, 1771, married 
in 1795, Nancy, daughter of David Mowry. Nancy, born Oct 29, 
1775. Caleb died in Smithfield, Mar. 81, 1814. Nancy married 2d in 
1818 Eliakim Mowry. Eliakim died in Smithfield in 1845. Nancy died 
Nov. 18, 1860. 

Children. 

Jesse, born June 4, 1796. Died young. 

Duty, born Feb. 14, 1798. His monument in this cemetery. 

Urania, born May 22, 1800, married in 1824. 

Charles Bowen, born Sept. 16, 1800. 

BARNEY, born May 8, 1804. 

BARNEY MOWRY, son of Caleb, born May 8, 1804, married 1st 
in 1828, Phila, daughter of Amasa and Anna Mowry, of Smithfield, who 
were married Apr. 24, 1800. Phila was born in 1806. Anna was the 
daughter of Francis Hamilton. Married 2d in 1846, Urania, daughter 
of Paoli and Martha Steere of Smithfield. She was born July 29, 1821. 
PhiJadied Nov. 25, 1889. Urania died July 21, 1865. Barney died 
in North Smithfield, Nov. 12, 1891. 

Children of Barney and Phila. 
Orrin P., born May 24, 1829, died in North Smithfield, Aug. 1, 1895. 
Albert, born Mar. 9, 1881, died in North Smithfield, Apr. 8, 1898. 
ARLON, born Feb. 23, 1888. Burial in Middle town, R. I. 
Stafford, born Apr. 14, 1885, died in Hampton, Va., Mar. 27, 1889. 

He was Quarter-Master in the Sd R. I. Cavalry, in the Civil War. 
Atwell, born Nov. 18, 1886, died in Butte, Montana, Sept 1, 1882. 
Child of Barney and Urania. Erwin A., born Dec. 8, 1847. 



[east side,] 

ARLON MOWRY, 

who 

erected this monument, 

The third son of Barney, 

born Feb. 23, 1833, 
married in 1857 Harriet, 
daughter of Isaac and Susan 
(Borden) Wightman. 

This name is spelled both Wightman and Whitman 
by members of the same family. 

Isaac was born in Newport, R. I., June 22, 1808, 
and died in North Smith field, Feb. 15, 1882. 

Susan was born in Fall River, Mass., Sept. 22, 
1800, and died May 14, 1884. 

Children of 
Isaac and Susan Wightman. 
Ruth R., born Sept. 16, 1832. 
Harriet, born Jan. 1, 1887, died Jan. 2, 1865. 

Children of Arlon and Harriet Mowrt. 
These are of the ninth generation in this country. 

Emma L., born Apr. 27, 1868, married in 1886, Stephen £. Batch- 
eller. He was born May 29, 1858, son of Alexander and Kezia (Wal- 
lin) Batcheller. Alexander was a physician in practice in BuniUville, 
R. I., and later in Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Eugene C, born Aug. 12, 1860. Married in 1889 Daisy B. Under- 
wood. She was born Jan. 12, 1867, daughter of William H. and Ellen 
(Ansell) Underwood of Cambridge, Mass. Eugene is a physician in 
practice in the city of New York. 

Wilfred L., born Nov. 15, 1862, died Nov. 17, 1866. 

Harriet W., born Sept. 15, 1864, married in 1891, Albert E. Crowell. 
He was born Mar. 24, 186S, son of Nathaniel and Ellen M. (Macomber) 
Crowell of Providence, R^ I. 

For further information concerning the descendants of Roger Mowry, 
see a volume entitled " The Descendants of Nathaniel Mowry of Rhode 
Island," by William A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., copies of which are in the 
Providence Public Library, the Harris Institute Library, and the Library 
of the Society of Friends in Woonsocket 
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It is doubtful if another monument similar to this in design and scope 
can be found in the whole country. It places the genealogy of this one 
family for nearly three centuries in the most compact form and in a public 
place, where it will be read not only by the members of this family, but 
by thousands who otherwise would be entirely ignorant of the early his- 
tory of the family in America. 

The earliest mention of Roger Mowry in this country is found in the 
Boston records, as follows : — 

"Eighteen May, 1631, names of such as desire to be made ffreemen, 
[among them] Roger Mawry, Roger Williams." Neither of these two 
Rogers remained in Boston to accept the duties and privileges of " ffree- 
men " in that colony. But, soon after, we find them both citizens of Ply- 
mouth, later both became citizens of Salem, and finally they lived side by 
side in Providence. Roger Mowry was in Salem from 1636 to 1649. He 
and his wife Mary were members of the church at Salem. The Suffolk 
records (vol. iii., p. 374) show that his wife was " the eldest daughter of 
John Johnson, late of Roxbury." In 1637 " he had fifty acres laid out" 
to him two miles or more from the settlement at Salem toward what was 
afterwards known as Salem Village. He built his house on the lot which 
is now the corner of Essex and Flint Streets, adjoining the Bowdltch 
School. Indeed this house lot ran from what is now Essex Street north- 
ward to the river and included the land upon which now stand the Bow- 
ditch School and the Catholic Church. 

The records of the church in Salem show that his oldest son, Jonathan, 
was baptized April 2, 1637, and other children as follows : Bethia, 1638, 
June 17; Mary, 1640, June 16; Elizabeth, 1643, January 20; Benjamin, 
1649, May 20; between Elizabeth and Benjamin were four other children 
as given on the north side of the monument and no record is found of their 
baptism. In August, 1658, in open Town Meeting, at Providence, Roger 
Mowry testified that his three youngest children, Benjamin, Thomas and 
Hannah, were born in Providence. It is supposed that the Salem pastor, 
when on a visit in 1649 to the members of his church then residing in 
Providence, found the infant Benjamin, baptized him there and entered the 
record upon the Salem Church book on his return home. The original 
records of that period of the Salem Church have been lost, although some 
of them were copied and kept in a later book which has been preserved. 
The above facts are gleaned from that book. 

When the book, u The Descendants of Nathaniel Mowry of Rhode 
Island," referred to above, was published, in 1878, it was not known that 
Nathaniel and John, as well as Joseph of Portsmouth and of Conanicut, 
were sons of Roger. The facts were discovered by Mr. John O. Austin 
of Providence, and the evidence is clearly given by him in his " Genealog- 
ical Dictionary of Rhode Island," from probate records. 
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By this it appears that John Mowry died July 7, 1690, and his brother 
Nathaniel was appointed administrator upon his estate, Oct. 3, 1690. Soon 
after that date he rendered a partial account, and among his payments was 
12 shillings "paid to my brother Joseph Mowry of Conanicut." This 
shows that Joseph was brother to Nathaniel and John. But it was not yet 
known who this Joseph was. 

Joseph died May 27, 1716. His wife Mary was executrix, under his 
will, which was proved and allowed May 31, 1716. By this will Joseph 
gave a small legacy to his " Brother Benjamin " and another legacy to his 
nephew " Joseph Mowry, son of Benjamin." It was previously clear that 
Benjamin was the son of Roger, both from the church records of Salem 
and Roger's deposition in town meeting in Providence as to the birth of 
his children. Now if Joseph was brother to Benjamin he was son of Roger. 
Then if Nathaniel was brother to Joseph they were all sons of Roger. 
This evidence is very simple and very clear. The records of the Society 
of Friends, in commenting upon the death of Mary Mowry, widow of Jo- 
seph, state that " she was a valuable minister and celebrated doctress, and 
in great repute in the Society and with people generally." 

Joseph was evidently a man of superior intelligence, possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, and much respected by the peftple of the colony. He 
was constable, and served the town of Portsmouth as deputy to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the years 1686, 1698, 1699, 1701-3-5-8 and '11. He was 
one of forty-eight persons to whom was granted 5000 acres of land to be 
called East Greenwich. This was in 1677, and two years later he had 50 
acres laid out. Thus we have traced several of the early branches of the 
family. 

Roger Mowry was admitted freeman in Providence in 1655. He built 
a house about 1653, a portion of which is now standing, newer parts hav- 
ing been built to it from time to time during these intervening centuries. 
This house is on Abbott Street, near North Main Street, not far from 
the North burial ground. It has been known for many years as the 
oldest house in the city, and has been called the Olney House. 

Professor Isham of Brown U Diversity has lately proven by real estate 
records that this house was built by Roger Mowry as mentioned above. 
For a series of years he kept a " tavern " in the town of Providence. 
About the same time Richard Pray was licensed to keep a public house 
also. It would seem that the liberty-loving people of the town were ac- 
customed to frequent the house kept by Mowry. 

A story is told of a Massachusetts constable who had arrested a man at 
Pawtuxet and was carrying him to Massachusetts. He stopped with his 
prisoner over night at Pray's Tavern. During the evening some citizens 
of the town gathered at Mowry's Tavern, discussed the matter, decided 
that a Massachusetts constable had no right to arrest a man in their colony 
and carry him to the Bay Colony. They, therefore, suddenly summoned 
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m meeting of the town council at Mowry's Tavern. The mem hen of the 
council soon gathered and aent a messenger to the Massachusetts officer 
demanding by what authority he held his prisoner. Some controversy en- 
sued between the parties, but the result was that the officer did not carry 
his prisoner to Boston but he was released. 

Roger's son Thomas, who was born in Providence in 1652, settled in 
Roxbury, where in 1673 he married Susanna Newell. This Thomas had 
a daughter Abigail born in 1681. In Roxbury one of the leading families 
in that early time was the Harris family. Robert Harris was one of the 
first settlers there and his son Timothy was born in 1650, and did not marry 
until he was nearly forty-seven years old. When he was about thirty years 
of age, one day he rapped at the door of neighbor Mo wry (Thomas), and 
as no one answered the summons he pulled the latch string and walked in. 
Mrs. Mowry being out at the time had left her babe Abigail asleep in the 
cradle. The noise of Timothy's entering awakened the child, who immedi- 
ately began to cry. While Timothy was trying to pacify the little one, 
Mrs. Mowry came in and, amused at the old bachelor's attention to her 
babe, lifted up her hands and exclaimed : " Good heart, old bachelor, I 
have some hopes of you yet." Looking up at her, Timothy immediately 
replied : " And well yen may, good wife, for I propose to wait for this 
damsel until she be grown and ask her for my wife." 

He kept his promise and on the second of April, 1697, Timothy Harris, 
then in his forty-seventh year, was married to Abigail Mowry, who was at 
that time sixteen years and three days old. They had four children *nd 
Timothy lived to be eighty years of age and his wife died in her eighty- 
seventh year. 

Abigail had a brother John who inherited the farm from his father and 
was a man of property and high standing in the community. He was one 
of seventeen male members who organized the second church in Roxbury, 
now West Roxbury. This was in 1712. He presented the church with a 
silver christening basin, and when the third church was established, now 
the Unitarian Church at Jamaica Plain, he presented it with a clock which 
is still used, — a round, gilded dial clock, at the present time in the chapel 
of that church. 

The descendants of Roger Mowry are scattered in large numbers all 
over the country. His two sons Nathaniel and John were among the early 
settlers of northern Rhode Island and at one time they were half owners 
with three other partners, Edward Inman, Thomas Wallin and John Steer, 
of 3500 acres of land, running from the Blackstone river near Pawtucket 
westward to the Connecticut line and including the vicinity of what is now 
the city of Woonsocket. To commemorate the descendants of Nathaniel, 
in only one direct line, that of Hon. Arlon Mowry, this monument is 
erected. 

The original spelling of the name is still a subject of conjecture. In 
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the early colonial times it was variously spelled, but much of this variety 
was doubtless due to the carelessness of the times in regard to spelling and 
of the clerks who frequently wrote the name as it sounded when pro- 
nounced in their hearing. The signature of Nathaniel in 1711 was spelled 
Nathaniel Mowrey, and in Salem the prevailing spelling of Roger's name 
was Mowry. The spelling however gradually settled into two forms, so 
that today, with almost entire uniformity the descendants of Jonathan and 
Thomas spell the name Morey. I have been unable to trace any descend- 
ants of Benjamin. A t one time it was thought that Roger came from 
"Wales, and if so the name may have been Mawry, which would mean the 
" hill men," or the highlanders, from Mawr, a hill. 

From what part of the old country Roger Mowry came is still uncer- 
tain, as well as the tradition that he was a relation of Roger Williams. It 
is stated that there are families in England today spelling their name Mo- 
ray, and also others who spell it Mowry. A few years ago a stationer 
lived in Bristol, England, who spelled his name Morey. 

The history of the family in America is an interesting one, and every 
way honorable to those who bear the name. 

Most of the facts in this brief article have never before been brought 
together, but are culled from reliable sources after much research. 

Twenty years ago a volume of three hundred and forty pages, entitled 
" The Descendants of Nathaniel Mowry of Rhode Island," and another 
volume of two hundred and forty pages, entitled " Richard Mowry of Ux- 
bridge, Mass., his Ancestors and his Descendants," were published, having 
been prepared by the writer of this article. No genealogy of any other 
branch of the family has yet appeared, but in some directions wide re- 
search has already been made and much labor bestowed upon the subject, 
so that it is hoped the records of other branches of this great family will 
before long be rescued from oblivion and placed in proper form before the 
public. 

When the Nathaniel Mowry book was published, twenty years ago, as 
has already been stated, it was not known that Nathaniel and John Mowry 
were the sons of Roger. As John's name first appears with the name of 
Edward Inman, and Nathaniel's name appears later, it was naturally sup- 
posed that John was the older brother. 

In Savage's "Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New 
England," it is stated that a John Mowry came over in the ship Blessing 
in 1635. The supposition, therefore, would be natural that this John of 
Rhode Island was the John who came over in the Blessing. Subsequent 
investigations, however, proved that this supposition was entirely erroneous 
and that Nathaniel was the older of the two. 

Roger Mowry died in 1666. At that time his son Nathaniel was twenty- 
two and John twenty-one years of age. Young as they were, we find them 
starting off into the wilderness of northern Rhode Island, bargaining with 
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William Minnion, — a petty Nipmuck chief, subject to the NarragansetU, 
— for a large tract of land. Subsequently this land was divided into shares 
among the several proprietors owning it. The land was parcelled off into 
tracts of three hundred acres including upland and swamps, and with each 
of these tracts were set apart six acres of meadow-land. The five pro- 
prietors than drew lots for the division of the land. The land being thus 
divided each proprietor proceeded to locate upon his own premises as a 
homestead. John Mowry's home from that time till his death was on 
Sayles's Hill — as it has been known in later days, but in those earlier 
days for one hundred years it was called Mowry's Hill. John and his 
wife both died of small-pox in 1690. As we have already seen, his 
brother Nathaniel administered upon his estate. 

It was not absolutely certain where the homestead of Nathaniel was, but 
it is supposed to have been on what is now known as Iron Mine Hill. 
Nathaniel died in 1718. By his will he appointed his son Joseph execu- 
tor. He gave to his son Nathaniel one hundred acres at Wansecutt Hill ; 
to his son John forty acres ; to his son Henry fifty acres, " to be taken oft 
on the north side of my homestead upon Wesquotomsit Hill " ; to his son 
Joseph the " remainder part of my homestead including dwelling house, 
orchard and one hundred and ten acres of land " ; this bequest being larger 
than others, he says, because he had received money from Joseph. 

Joseph, the executor of his father's estate, was called Captain Joseph and 
he rendered his account to the Town Council In 1791. This Captain 
Joseph was one of the leading men of the colony during his lifetime. His 
home was near the summit of a prominent hill about a mile westward from 
the village of Stillwater, a large, square, two story house which is still 
standing and in excellent condition. It was built by him in the year 1708. 
The tradition in the family is that at the time this house was built it was 
the largest house in the colony. Here Captain Joseph died in 1746. A full 
account of this house is given in the Nathaniel Mowry book, beginning on 
page 40. 

His brother Henry was doubtless older than Joseph and was probably 
born about the year 1672. Henry's home was on the northerly side of 
Sayles's Hill, at or near the place lately known as the Tyler Mowry place. 
Very little more is known of Henry than is given in the Mowry book 
beginning on page 32. He was evidently a man of prominence and of 
great activity. He held the important office of constable at a time when 
that office required considerable activity. 

It will be noticed that the dates of the birth of the children of Nathaniel 
are not given. While the family lived within the boundaries of the town 
of Providence, yet they were about twelve miles from the principal settle- 
ment. Being so far away from the seat of government, the records of the 
family do not seem to have been kept After that generation, however, 
the records were very carefully kept and are quite full. Henry was mar- 
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ried in 1701 to Mary, the daughter of Isaac and Mary Bull, of Newport. 
This family was one of the prominent families of that settlement His 
wife died in 1725, having borne him seven children. He was afterwards 
married to Hannah, the widow of John Mowry 2d. Henry lived to a great 
age, being at the time of his death between eighty-five and ninety years 
old. His oldest son was Uriah, who married about 1724, Urania, the 
daughter of John Paine of Providence. She bore him at least ten children, 
and died in her sixty-sixth year. Uriah married again when he was sixty- 
eight years of age. His second wife was Hannah, the widow, of William 
Arnold, of Providence. She was the daughter of Job Whipple, of Provi- 
dence. Uriah also lived to a ripe old age, being in his eighty-seventh 
year when he died. 

Uriah's seventh son was Jonathan Mowry, who was for many years a 
well known doctor. He married Deborah the daughter of Jabez Wing. 
It is a notable circumstance that in addition to the fact that Jonathan was 
a doctor, he and his wife were both preachers among the Friends or 
Quakers. He was seventy-two at the time of his death, and although we 
do not know the date of his wife's birth, we do know that she lived fifty- 
six years after their marriage. Her death occurred eleven years after 
that of her husband. 

It cannot escape the notice of all, that generation after generation these 
were large families. Roger, the first ancestor in this country, had twelve 
children. His son Nathaniel had eleven ; Nathaniel's son Henry seven ; 
Henry's son Uriah ten at least ; Uriah's son Jonathan had ten children ; 
Jonathan's son Caleb had five ; Caleb's son Barney six, and Barney's son 
Arlon four, — eight generations and sixty-three persons. 

Let me give another series of facts to show the strength and vitality of 
this race. Of the twelve children of Roger, the first generation in this 
country, all but one, the oldest, lived to maturity. In the next generation, 
all of the eleven children of Nathaniel lived to maturity and all were mar- 
ried. Following the line which leads to the writer, Captain Joseph had 
five children, all of whom lived to maturity. Then his son Captain Daniel 
had six children, only one of whom died in childhood. 

The next generation was Lawyer Joseph, who had eight children, and 
all of them lived to be married. The generation following was Preacher 
Richard, who had six children, all of whom were married. Gideon 
was the son of Richard and he had nine children, all of whom were 
married. Then came his son Jonathan, who had three children, all of 
whom lived to mature years, two being married and one unmarried. Of 
the two who were married the writer has three children, all living, and his 
Bister is the mother of ten children, all married and all but one living at 
the present time ; the oldest being fifty-five and the youngest more than 
thirty-three years of age. Here, therefore, is the record of one branch of 
the family in one straight line from the writer of this and his children, 
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back to the year 1631, a period of two handled and sixty-seven yean, with 
the record of the death of only two children prior to maturity and mclud" 
ing an aggregate of seventy-three persons. Seventy-one of these lived to 
maturity. 

The race as a whole have manifested the same stalwart physical strength, 
and have quite uniformly shown commendable industry and enterprise, 
with a large degree of intellectual and moral worth. The family may be 
called a fair specimen of New England yeomanry. 

Of the descendants of Nathaniel and John, very many are still inhab- 
tants of northern Rhode Island and southeastern Massachusetts. But their 
descendants are also found to-day in the British Provinces, all of the New 
England States, New York and Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, California and doubtless 
other states. 




WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 
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Carolus Linnaeus, or Karl von Linne, the most 
illustrious student and reformer of modern times in 
the domain of natural history, was born in 1707, at 
Raeshult, a village in the south of Sweden. Having 
fought his way against great odds from a low estate 
up to fame and fortune, the period of his productive 
activity as a scientist extended from the year 1736 to 
the day of his death in 1778. In 1741 he attained 
the highest goal of his ambition, when called to the 
Chair of Botany in the University of Upsala and 
raised to the rank of the hereditary nobility of the 
realm. 

Linnaeus was an indefatigable toiler, not in the 
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closet only, but in the field also. In the early part 
of his career he traveled over a large portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, gathering rich spoils, and, 
later, supported by royal patronage, sent forth not a 
few of his young disciples, to bring back from distant 
lands like treasures to the museuip of the University. 
These it became his business to examine, describe, 
name, figure, classify and giye permanent record in 
a long series of publications, which contain articles 
pertaining to chemistry, mineralogy and zo51ogy, al- 
though botany holds the chief place. 

The impression produced by such achievements— 
an impression that has not yet spent its force, but 
continues to inspire and stimulate scientific research 
in new lines and channels all the world over — was 
then felt far and wide amongst his contemporaries in 
Europe. By reason of his presence at Upsala, the 
number of students in the University rapidly rose 
from 500 to 1500. And the attractive power reached 
beyond the Atlantic, for, in a list of a party of seven, 
who under his leadership made an expedition into the 
province of Dalecarlia, occurs the name of Sandel, 
" a Pennsylvanian." One of his disciples, Professor 
Kuhn, delivered courses of lectures on botany in 
Philadelphia, and the great master has perpetuated 
his memory in the genus Kuhnia. And another of 
them, the Swede, Peter Kalm, visited our shores, de- 
voted a good deal of time to the investigation of the 
flora of southern New Jersey and southeastern Penn- 
sylvania and the results of his observations are em- 
bodied in a work, which has been translated into 
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English. Him likewise, the mastet honored by 
giving his name to a genns of shrubs (Kalntia), 
the largest species of which abounds on our hills and 
mountains, conspicuous for its shining, evergreen 
foliage and clusters of beautiful flowers. Popularly 
known as "Mountain Laurel," it is deemed by many 
worthy of being chosen for the heraldic emblem of 
the nation. 

But the Linnaean influence on the Germans of 
Pennsylvania has borne richer fruit. 

Henry Muhlenberg, or, as his full baptismal name 
reads, Gottlieb Heinrich Ernst Muhlenberg, son of 
the Rev. Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg, the 
patriarch of the Lutheran Church in the United States, 
was born in Montgomery county, in the year 1753, 
and sent, in I763,with his two older brothers, to Halle,in 
Germany, to receive there such linguistic and theologi- 
cal culture as would fit them for the office of the holy 
ministry. After an absence of seven years, he re- 
turned home in 1770, and, ordained by the Synod at 
the early age of 17, became the assistant of his father 
in serving congregations in and around Philadelphia. 
In 1777, on ^ e approach of the British troops to that 
city, he was compelled to flee, because he and his 
kinsfolk had become particularly obnoxious to the 
Tories on account of their patriotism. At length, in 
1780, he accepted a call to Trinity Church, Lancaster, 
&nd remained there till the day of his death in May, 
1815. 

This then was. the theatre both of his pastoral and 
scientific labors for the long period of 35 years. His 
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interest in the plant-world, no doubt enkindled or 
strengthened, during his residence in Halle, when 
the star of Linnaeus was in the ascendant, now be- 
came active and grew stronger and stronger to the 
end of life. Not only was the county of Lancaster 
thoroughly explored by him, but he opened and kept 
up an extensive correspondence and exchanges with 
the most eminent botanists of his day in Europe and 
America, and the superior excellence of his work won 
ample acknowledgment from many learned men and 
societies.* 

The printed works upon which rests the fame of 
Muhlenberg, as a botanist, are only two in number, 
neither of them voluminous, and yet of the high- 
est value to the students of our flora. The first bears 
the title : "Catalogue of the hitherto known native and 
naturalized Plants of North America" and came from 
the press at Lancaster under his own supervision, in 
1813 ; the other : A Fuller Description of the Grasses 
and Sedges of North America, indigenous and natural- 
ized" in Latin, with a preface by his son Frederick, 
was published in Philadelphia in 181 7, two years 
after his death. 

The Catalogue is a great deal more than the simple 
title imports, because it embraces condensed and ab- 
breviated descriptions, from which the species meant 
can be generally identified. In both works, however, 

*A full account of this phase of his life is contained in an admirable 
paper in the German language from the pen of the late Professor J. M. 
Maisch, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, read before the 
Pionierverein in 1886, of which an English translation ought to be made 
and published. 
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the territory assumed is much too large. With but 
few exceptions, the plants belong to the Atlantic 
slope of the United States. At that time little was 
known of the flora of the regions beyond the Mississ- 
ippi, or even the Alleghenies. The number of new 
species discovered and described by the author is 
about 100, nearly all phanerogamous or flowering 
plants. But, if the 80 described by his correspondent 
Willdenow, most of which, at least, were obtained 
from him as the collector, be counted in, the extent 
of his contributions to science can be measured. No 
single one of the early botanical explorers of our 
eastern field, except, perhaps, Michaux, did so much, 
and what he did was well done and will endure. 

Outside of a circle purely scientific, there are really 
few who understand and appreciate such labors, and 
yet, strange as it may seem to the multitude, there is 
no other kind of work that is likely to carry a man's 
name and fame further down the coming ages. 
Muhlenberg, the eloquent preacher and faithful pas- 
tor, may in the far future cease to be held in lively 
remembrance; Muhlenberg, the botanist, cannot 
pass out of view, and be neglected or forgotten, be- 
cause he has left his broad impress on Nature's hand- 
iwork and Nature never forgets those who love her. 

In the records of the plant-world a personal name 
may be carried in three ways ; first, when used to de- 
note a species, for instance, Quercus Muhlenbergit 
(Muhlenberg's Oak), so called because he discovered 
and brought it into notice ; second, when attached 
to a species which he has named and described, and 
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in this category Muhlenberg Has at least ioo species 
to speak for him ; and third, when embodied in a 
genus, as was done, when Professor Schreber created 
the genus Muhlenbergia, to include a large group of 
beautiful grasses, seven of which flourish all around 
us in our fields and meadows, and the remainder in 
the Rocky Mountains, California and Mexico. 

Sometimes such generic names are made to honor 
persons famous in other ways, wholly apart from any 
service done in the development of botanical science. 
Thus, Queen Victoria of England, is forever asso- 
ciated with a magnificent water-lily, or lotus, of South 
America, which has a permanent place in all large 
conservatories and bears her full name — Victoria 
Regina. A stately tree of Japan, with large leaves 
and blue flowers, allied to our catalpa, and widely 
cultivated, commemorates a Russian princess, as 
Paulownia imperialis. Gay Lussac, the French 
chemist, has his tribute of honor in the Gaylussacias, 
and Thomas Jefferson, a friend and patron of the 
natural sciences, in his Jeffersonia diphylla. But 
the most remarkable example of the kind is found in 
the gigantic red-wood of the Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fornia — the celebrated Sequoia gigantea^ which has a 
sister species, (S. sempervurens) along the Coast Range 
of the same state. The English botanists, in order 
to honor the hero of Waterloo, tried to have Welling- 
tonia adopted instead of Sequoia^ but the latter had 
the precedence, and hence in all time to come the 
tree will bear die name of Se-quoi-yah, the Cherokee 
Indian, who invented a syllabic alphabet for the use 
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of Ws tribe. He was not a savage chieftain, adorned 
with war paint and feathers, and rejoicing in deeds 
of blood, but one who strove to elevate his race by the 
arts of peace, and, as its best representative, will keep 
alive the memory of our aborigines long after they 
have passed away, leaving behind them only a few 
relics and geographical names, which, when interpre- 
ted, show that they were all derived from the natural 
peculiarities of the objects named, and not one of 
them from persons or historical events. The Gov- 
ernment has wisely extended its protecting aegis over 
the Sequoia-groves of the Sierra Nevada and set 
apart a reservation of 5000 acres, which the axe or 
saw of no lumberman dares invade. And there the 
younger trees may grow and flourish, without moles- 
tation, until they reach the size and age of their 
mighty ancestors which now tower up toward heaven 
in the very places where their seeds germinated 12 
or 15 centuries ago. 

Compared with monuments like these, what are the 
statues of bronze and piles of chiseled stone, by which 
men have hoped and still hope to secure an earthly 
immortality? The temples, palaces and sculptured 
gods and goddesses of ancient Athens have nearly 
all crumbled into dust or been reduced to fragment- 
ary ruins, amongst which the busy antiquarian 
gropes to find traces of former beauty and grandeur, 
whilst the patches of wild thyme, on the slopes of 
Mount Hymettus near by, still bloom, unchanged and 
fresh and odorous, yielding their stores of honey to 
innumerable bees, just as they did more than 2000 
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years ago. And, even when monuments reared by 
human hands do survive for many centuries, they 
often fail to tell why and for whom they were erected. 
An old writer quaintly remarks: "The pyramids, 
doting with age, have forgotten the names of their 
founders." But life in Nature must triumph over 
oblivion, by reason of perpetual re-creation and re- 
newal. 

If then the plant-world is able to preserve and 
carry down to posterity the memory of persons other- 
wise famous, it will certainly do much more for those 
who, like Muhlenberg, have been closely associated 
with it in a scientific way. And here, in one respect, 
he has been fortunate above his fellow-workers. A 
botanist may deal with collections gathered in remote 
countries and win renown among the few advanced 
students who seek his books in libraries or pore over 
the dried specimens in his herbarium, or else he may 
devote his time to the illustration of obscure orders, 
which for their inspection require high powers of the 
microscope. But the case is far different when the 
plants are conspicuous and abundant, and constitute 
a large portion of the flora of the woods, fields and 
swamps of a thickly-peopled region like that of our 
eastern states. Then they are sure to attract, in their 
living forms, generation after generation of amateur- 
students, children of the schools, skilled botanists 
and those who may be drawn to cultivate them for 
their beauty or utility. Hence, the asters and the 
golden-rods, the sedges and the grasses, which Muh- 
lenberg saw, handled and described, and of whose ex- 
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tirpation in the future there is not the slightest dan- 
ger, will bring his name up before thousands in the 
coming ages and prompt them to learn from other 
sources all they can of his personal history. 

In 1780, the year of Muhlenberg's settlement in 
Lancaster, anothe r great Penns ylvania-German nat- 
uralist, the Rev. /David [Lewis] von Schweinitz, was 
born at Bethlehem. His father was of an ancient 
and distinguished family of Silesia and his mother a 
grand-daughter of Count Zinzendorf. Designed for 
the ministry in the Moravian Church, his early edu- 
cation was received in the school at Nazareth, where 
he exhibited an enthusiastic fondness for cryptogamic 
botany. In 1778 he went to Europe with his father, 
for the purpose of fuller classical and theological 
training at Niesky in Upper Lusatia. There he de- 
voted his leisure hours to the Fungi, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Albertini, published at Leipsic a 
volume on the species of the order discovered around 
Niesky, for which, as a mark of appreciation, the de- 
gree of Ph. D., was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. On his return to America, in 181 2, 
he was appointed general agent of his Church in 
North Carolina and in this new field continued his 
labors, the results of which were printed at Raleigh 
in 1 82 1. Ten years later, his great work, "A Synop- 
sis of the Fungi of North America? was presented to 
the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
and in it the number of species enumerated or de- 
scribed is 3098, including 1203 new to science. Dur- 
ing the same period he prepared his well-known 
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"Monograph of the Carices of North America" 
Read before the New York Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory and accepted, it was placed in the hands of Dr. 
John Torrey for publication, because duty called the 
author across the Atlantic. It was, therefore, edited by 
Dr. Torrey, with some additions, and for this reason, 
Schweinitz generously insisted that it should appear 
as a joint production. 

Like Muhlenberg he too has been honored by hav- 
ing his name embodied in a genus of flowering plants 
of the Heath Family, Schweintzia, represented by a 
brace of rare species, one of them at homef in the 
mountains of the Carolinas, and the other in Florida, 

The study of nature by these two accomplished 
scholars and divines was not inspired by a lust for 
worldly gain, or worldly ambition, nor a love for mere 
utility, amusement or recreation, since it was pur- 
sued earnestly, steadily and methodically from the 
days of boyhood through all the riper years of their 
busy lives. That it was ever permitted to interfere 
with the discharge of the duties of their sacred call- 
ing cannot be supposed. Indeed, in this regard, 
it must have proved an invaluable help instead of a 
hindrance, for they no doubt recognized the truth 
that the revelations of God in His works and in His 
word are at bottom one, and hence, that both are 
needed as moulding factors for every man who as- 
pires to full moral and mental stature, to say noth- 
ing of his best physical well-being. Our Maker 
speaks to us, if we have but eyes to see and ears to 
hear and hearts to feel, through the lilies and the 
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roses, as well as in the thunders of the law. St. 
Paul says that the natural comes first and then the 
spiritual, and a neglect of this cardinal principle has 
been the occasion of immense mischief in human 
culture. A thorough knowledge of the lower world 
of nature alone can prevent or cure tendencies to 
vague and wild speculation in the higher spheres of 
philosophy and religion. ' 

The death of Schweinitz, at the age of 54, occurred 
on the 8th of February, 1834, and a memoir of his 
life and scientific labors was prepared and read by 
Mr. Walter R. Johnson before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, and published by 
him (with a portrait) at the request of the Academy* 

Although Shakespeare does say : 

'The evil that men do lives after them;" 

and then adds, by way of contrast, 

" The good is oft interred with their bones;" 

it has not been so here. Among the brethren of his own 
community, in this very town of Bethlehem where 
he was born, the seed sown by Schweinitz has con- 
tinued to produce fruit of the same kind and in the 
same realm of cryptogamic botany in which he 
labored. Of this a striking testimony is afforded by 
the superb works on our Fresh-water Algae, from 
the pen and pencil of the late Rev. Francis Wolle, 
which have won for him such an enviable place in 
the annals of American science. 

In like manner the example and influence of Muh- 
lenberg survived in the chief field of his activity, and 
there is perhaps no county in the United States, whose 
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flora, fauna, minerals and rocks have been more thor- 
oughly studied than those of Lancaster, as can be shown 
by the collections of the Linnaean Society and its 
records published in the History of the Rev. Dr. 
Mombert. Now, the men who accomplished all this 
were of the native German stock, and amongst them, 
Simon S. Rath von, will long be held in high esteem 
for services done in those branches of entomology to 
which he devoted special attention. 

Born also in Lancaster county, where his life was 
spent, and a scion of the same stock, ever proud of 
his descent, was the brilliant, witty and genial Pro- 
fessor Samuel Stehman Haldeman, one of the most 
industrious, original and profound scholars of the 
century. He began his career as a naturalist and 
published a work on our "Fresh-water Shells," now 
out of print and much sought after, but soon passed 
over to linguistic and philological studies in which he 
achieved great distinction, both at home and abroad, 
Agassiz said of him, "That man Haldeman has an 
idea behind every word that he utters," and Dr. 
Francis A. March has written of him, "Professor 
Haldeman was in early life a naturalist and by his 
mental constitution a scientist, and he took hold of 
the forms of speech in the same spirit," and "we 
shall never look upon his like again."* 
J Another Lancaster-county naturalist of German 
descent who deserves notice is Abram Paschal Gar- 



♦There is an interesting memoir of this distinguished man, by Charles 
Henry Hart, in the Penn Monthly of 1 83 1, but what is needed is a full 
biography for which abundant material could be supplied by his family. 
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ber. He was born on his father's farm near Colum- 
bia in 1838, and bis love of nature dates from early 
childhood. After taking a course of instruction in 
the Normal School at Millersville, he entered Lafa- 
yette College, from which he received the degree of B. 
S. in 1868. Here, without neglecting the duties of 
the class-room, all his available time was spent in 
ranging through the fields and woods around Easton 
in search of minerals and plants, and when, at a 
later period, he attended lectures in the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, two of 
his summer vacations were employed in exploration 
and collection for the herbarium of the college, in the 
northern tier of counties and those west of the Alle- 
ghenies. Having attained the degree of M. D., he 
accepted the position of assistant-surgeon in the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Harrisburg, but forced by 
failing health to give up the practice of his profession, 
he sought relief in the warmer climate of Florida, 
where for two years he traveled extensively and made 
large collections of rare plants, a number of them 
either new to our flora or new to science. To one of 
these the distinguished botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, gave, 
to honor him, the name Garberia. But, alas ! the 
milder atmosphere and living in the open air, al- 
though they no doubt prolonged his days, did not 
suffice to cure his malady and he came north again, 
to die at Renovo, Clinton county, in the year 1881. 

Amongst the Pennsylvania-Germans of the present 
time, there are not a few whose excellent work in the 
various departments of the natural sciences will be 
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acknowledged and chronicled hereafter, but this brief 
historical sketch is restricted to those who have al- 
ready finished their labors, and of these, the foremost 
representative, the one who has accomplished most 
and achieved the greatest fame, a fame that will grow 
clearer and brighter as the years roll by, is, beyond 
doubt, Joseph Leidy. His great-grandfather, Carl 
Leidy, came from Rhenish Germany, early in the 
eighteenth century, (about 1724) and settled in that 
part of Penn's province which included Montgomery 
and Bucks counties. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1823. His parents and kinsfolk, all German and 
speaking the German language, belonged to the 
Lutheran Church. When quite young he displayed 
an extraordinary interest in natural objects. Miner- 
als and plants first attracted him, but his mind soon 
turned to the animal kingdom, the study of which as 
a whole, from the human body and vertebrates in 
general, both living and fossil, down to the minutest 
microscopic organisms, was pursued with a rare and 
sim^e-hearted devotion and with marvellous success 
up to the period of his death in 1891.* 

Now, the peculiar qualities which so admirably 
fitted Dr. Leidy for his splendid career were evidently 
derived from his German ancestry. And they are 
manifest also in all the others who have been named 
in this paper. Over them, however, he had the ad- 



*A full account of his life and labors can be found in a memoir by W. 
S. W. Ruschenberger, M. D., printed in the Proceedings of The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and distributed by him in a separate pamphlet 
form. 
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vantage of a more favorable environment There 
was nothing to divert him from his chosen path, for, 
although the degree of M. D. was conferred upon 
him by the University of Pennsylvania, whose chair 
of anatomy he filled with such marked ability and 
honor, he never became a surgeon or physician in 
active practice. 

The traits of character here referred to may be thus 
summed up— honesty in the broad and best sense of 
the word ; the love of knowledge for its own sake and 
not primarily or solely for its useful applications, or 
as a means for gaining publicity or acquiring wealth; 
modesty that shrinks from blowing its own trumpet ; 
a freedom from jealousy and envy ; a readiness to 
help others engaged in the same pursuits ; a prefer- 
ence for the real and substantial over against the 
theoretical and visionary ; inexhaustible patience and 
perseverance ; and above all, an intuitive genius for 
method and order. 

If theS^three of our eastern counties can boast of 
a group of men like these, who have done so much 
in but a single department of the modern sciences, it 
certainly furnishes good ground for laudable race- 
pride, and ought to put to shame that ignorant and 
vulgar class of our country men, who are wont to 
hold German Pennsylvania in much the same regard 
as Boeotia was held by the ancient Greeks. 
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Da 0. Mtillers Geburtstag, der 28. August, in die Ferien fiel, veranstaltete 
die Universitat eine Nachfeier. — Die Rede erscbeint hier in etwas aus- 
ftibrlicherer Gcstalt als sic gehalten wurde, indem aus der urepriinglich 
viel umfftnglicberen Niederscbrift einige Stellen, die bei der Redaktion fur 
den Vortrag weggelassen waren, im Drnck wieder eingeftigt sind. -- IHe An- 
fiibrungen aus O. Miillers Gesucli urn Urlaub zur Reise nacb Griecbenland 
(unten S. 35) sind dem in den Akten des biesigen Kuratoriums (fasc. 85 
n. 5G) aufbewabrten Originalsclireiben entnommen ; sonst sind nur gedruckte 
Quellen benUtzt. 



Hochgeehrte Versammlung! 



Otfried Mfiller ist aus einem schlesischen Pfarrhaus hervor- 
gegangen. Seinen friihen Fleifi wandte er anfanglich vorwiegend 
den alten Sprachen, erst spaterhin der Geschichte zu. Eine groBe 
Leichtigkeit und Fruchtbarkeit in der Handhabung lateinisclier 
und deutscher Verskunst machte sich am Meisten bei dem talent- 
vollen Knaben bemerklich. Man schreibt den Schlesiern eine be- 
sondere Neigung und Gabe der Gelegenheitsdichtung zu. Aber 
0. MuUers poetischer Trieb reichte doch weiter. Ueber Schulge- 
dichte, lyrische Ergiisse und launige Knittelverse hinaus tragen 
den jugendlichen Dichter die Inspirationen Klopstocks und Schillers, 
er besingt den Bitter Erlau, den Orpheus und Achill; dem Ge- 
schlecht der Maccabaer widmet er gar ein Heldengedicht in drei Thei- 
len ; metrische Nachbildungen des Horaz, des Plautus, griechisclier 
Tragodien sind friihe Vorstudien fiir seine TJebersetzung der Eu- 
meniden gewesen. Spater spiegeln seine poetischen Versuche den 
EinfluB der Romantiker, der auch in seine wissenschaftlichen Ar- 
beiten hineinwirkte. In Gottingen entwarf er den merkwiirdigen 
Flan, die religiosen Gedankenbilder, die den agrarischen Festen 
der Griechen zu Grund liegen, in einer kiinstlich verflochtenen 
Reihe poetischer Erzahlungen zu schildern: offenbar in dem Be- 
miihen, jene geheimniBvollen Naturstimmungen , ihr schopferisches 
Weben und Wirken gleichsam in sich poetisch wiederzuerzeugen 
und so das Werden der ortlichen agrarischen Sagen und Brauche 
seinem lebendigen VerstandniB naher zu bringen. Das tiefe Natur- 
gefiihl, das in ihm selber lebte, zog ihn zu diesem Stoff. Und 
noch spater hat er, der Mann, der mit jeder Viertelstunde geizte, 
ganz in der Stille eine Tragodie Manoah gedichtet. Es war in 
der Zeit, da ihn die Eumeniden des Aeschylus und die Idee d< 
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Blutrache beschaftigte : dieses Motiv stellt er in die Mitte eines 
biblischen Stoffes. Auch hier scheint er ein Problem, das die wis- 
senschaftliche Arbeit ihm entgegenfiihrte , durch eine freie dichte- 
rische Yerbildlichung sich belebt und geklart zu haben. So maeh- 
tig ergriff die gelehrte Forschung alle Krafte seines beweglichen 
Geistes, so innig war in ihm das Zusammenwirken des untersuchen- 
den Verstandes und der nachschaffenden Phantasie. Rekonstruirende 
Thatigkeit, voile Vergegenwartigung des Gewesenen war das Ziel 
und Wesen seiner geistigen Arbeit. 

Sechszehnjahrig bezog 0. Miiller die Breslauer Universitat nnd 
wnrde als Studiosus der Philologie immatrikulirt : ein gesetzter 
und iiber seine Jahre hinaus geistig gereifter Jiingling, aber ins 
Innerste gesund, voll unschuldigen jugendlichen Frohmuthes. In 
fast schrankenlosem Lerneifer trieb er anfangs die verschiedensten 
Dinge neben einander. Aber bald klarten sich seine Neigungen, 
und die Philosophic und das Alterthum traten entschiedener in 
den Mittelpunkt seiner Studien. Im Sommer des Jahres 1815 
kronte die philosophische Fakultat zwei Preisarbeiten, die er gleich- 
zeitig eingereicht hatte: iiber Kants Kritik der Beweise vom Da- 
sein Gottes, und iiber die Geschichte der Maccabaer. In seinem 
dritten Semester hat er dieses jugendliche Kraftstiick vollbracht. 
Unter seinen Lehrern gewannen durch ihre Vorlesungen und per- 
sbnlichen Umgang vor Allen Steffens und Heindorf EinfluB auf ihn. 
Der Erstere fiihrte ihn in die Naturphilosophie ein und vermittelte 
die Einwirkungen Schellings auf seine mythologischen Studien ; 
Heindorf aber hat sich das groBte Verdienst um ihn erworben, 
als er eines Tags Niebuhrs romischQ Geschichte ihm in die Hande 
legte und zum Studium empfahl; aus diesem Buch wehte dem jun- 
gen Studenten der Athem der neuen historischen Bildung, die sich 
aus der Erhebong des Volksgeistes entfaltet hatte, lebendig ent- 
gegen : hier hatten politisches Denken, kritischer Geist, historische 
Phantasie den alten Stoif der Buchgelehrsamkeit ergriffen und mit 
mannlich strenger Kraft neugestaltet. 

Vier Breslauer Semester vergingen, von manchen Seiten hatte 
er Anregungen und Kenntnisse aufgenommen, aber im Stillen war 
er doch seine eigenen Wege gegangen. Mit entschiedenerem Schritt 
betrat er, gezogen von der inneren Stimme und Niebuhrs Vorbild, 
den Boden der alten Geschichte : die klassischen Sprachen riickten 
ihm, als Mittel der geschichtlichen Erkenntnifi, in die zweite Stelle. 
Wir sehen ihn vertieft in historische Untersuchungen , die unmit- 
telbar durch die Lektiire Niebuhrs angeregt sind: iiber die Ge- 
schichte des Konigs Numa, iiber die alteste Nationaldichtung der 



IttJmer. Diese Arbeit soil ihn bei BBckh einflihren und ihm die 
Aufhahme in dessen Seminar verschaffen. 

So kam er nach Berlin, in die Schule August Bockhs. 

Zeitlebens erschien 0. Mttller seinen Freunden wie ein Sonntags- 
kind. Mit Recht. Zu dem wundervollen GleichmaB der Gaben, 
mit denen die Natur ihn ausgestattet, zu der gesunden frischen 
Kraft seines Korpers und seiner Seele, zu der friih in ihm aufge- 
gangenen und niemals verdunkelten Klarheit seiner Bestimmung 
gesellten sich nicht minder gluckliche Lebensfiigungen : darunter 
von alien wohl die gliicklichste diejenige, die ihm Bockh als Leh- 
rer und Freund entgegenfuhrte. Wie hatte er sonst, ohne Verlust 
von Zeit und Kraft, so sicher und fest da einsetzen konnen, wo 
wir seine kurze und ruhmvolle Laufbahn beginnen sehen ! Er kam 
daher, wie ein eiliger Wanderer, der in kurzem Tag einen weiten 
Weg zu machen hat, ond dem nun unter vielen einander kreuzen- 
den Pfaden der nachste* zum Ziele gewiesen wird. Kein anderer 
hatte es gekonnt als Bockh, der eben am Werk war, die Grund- 
steine zu legen fur die neue wissenschaftliche Historie der Griechen. 

Fr. A. Wolf, der Schiiler Chr. G. Heynes, hatte erst ein Jahrzehnt 
vorher, auf der Hohe seiner Kraft, aus dem schwankenden Begriff 
der Humaniora das System der historischen Alterthumswissenschaft 
gestaltet und ihr die allseitige Erkenntnifi einer vollendeten Welt 
als Ziel gesteckt. Wohl war in unbestimmteren Umrissen eine 
geschichtliche Alterthumskunde bereits durch Heynes Wirksamkeit 
vorgedeutet gewesen ; aber erst im energischeren Kopf seines Schu- 
lers erstand , aus der allgemeinen geistigen Bewegung jener Zeit, 
aus der fruchtbaren Wechselwirkung der Philosophic und Geschichte, 
der Poesie und Kritik, der fest begrenzte und klar gegliederte Be- 
griff der Alterthumswissenschaft. Der Bauplan war entworfen und 
wartete auf die Werkmeister. In Halle, wo er Thcologie studi- 
ren wollte, hatte Bockh ztr den FiiBen des geistesgewaltigen Mannes 
gesessen und war von ihm fur die neue historische Wissenschaft 
gewonnen worden ; dann, vom Strom der philosophischen Bewegung 
ergriffen, wendete er sich dort Schleiermacher zu, der kraftiger 
bestimmend auf sein wissenschaftliches Denken wirkte, und ihn in 
die Platostudien hineinzog : von hier aus sucht er nun den Zusam- 
menhang zwischen der Welt der Erscheinungen und den ewigen 
Ideen zu begreifen. Es begeistern ihn die Schriften Schellings, 
den er den ersten Musageten des platonischen Chores nennt, er 
sucht die gesetzvolle Schonheit des Hellenenthums in alien seinen 
LebensauBcrungen zu ergriinden. In Heidelberg finden wir den 
jungen Dozenten als frohen Genossen jenes Kreises der jungeren 
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Romantiker, aus dessen Schoofi die germanistischen Studien in die 
Welt gegangen sind, wie er durch die verschiedenen Formen an- 
tiker Produktion, bis in die Zahlen der Pythagoreer, die Musik 
and Metrik, den Formen des griechischen Schaffens and Benkens 
nachspurt. In diesen Gliickstagen seiner gahrenden Jngend jagt 
ihm ein groBer Entwurf den anderen: am Reiflichsten erwog er 
den Plan eines Werkes, das unter dem Namen „Hellen a das Leben 
der Griechen in alien seinen Erscheinungsformen darstellen sollte. 
Bockh zahlte erst fiinfundzwanzig Jahre, als ihn Wilhelm v. Hum- 
boldt fur die Professur der Philologie an der eben gestifteten Uni- 
versitat von Berlin ausersah, die er iiber ein halbes Jahrhundert hin- 
aus ruhmvoll bekleidet hat. Und nun begann er, nocb im frischen 
Morgen seines Lebens, ein wissenschaftliches Tagewerk fast ohne 
Gleichen, groB angelegt, beharrlich gefuhrt, von einer ruhevollen 
inneren Begeisterung getragen, in jedem Zug auf geschichtliche Neu- 
belebung des griechischen Alterthums geWchtet. Auf doppeltem 
Weg strebt er von Anfang an diesem Ziel entgegen: VerstandniB 
des griechischen Geistes, wie er sich denkend und dichtend in seinen 
hochsten Schopfungen offenbart, ErkenntniB des aufieren Lebens, 
wie es im Staat, in Gesetz und Sitte sich ausgebildet. 

Der erste Band der groBen Pindar - Ausgabe Bockhs war be- 
reits im Jahr seiner Uebersiedelung nach Berlin erschienen; der 
erste Theil der Staatshaushaltung der Athener trat, Niebuhr ge- 
widmet, an das Licht, wahrend 0. Miiller in Berlin studirte. 

In diesem Mann fand nunmehr der junge Student sein leuchtendes 
Vorbild, wie er selbst spater sagt : den Vater seiner Studien. Und 
Bockh hegte ihn fortan zartlich mit einer Mischung fast schwarme- 
rischer Freundschaft und vaterlichen Stolzes ; in ihm sah er seine 
eigene bedachtige Natur erganzt, er hoffte zuversichtlich , da6 0. 
Miiller in kiihnerem Fluge ihn dereinst weit hinter sich lassen werde. 

Als der Achtzehnjahrige nach Berlin* kam, war er bereits auf 
klare Ziele gerichtet. Bockhs Erklarung des Pindar leitete ihn 
wohl auf den Gegenstand seiner Erstlingsschrift ; dessen Kolleg 
iiber Encyclopaedic der Alterthumswissenschaft ist fiir ihn wie fur 
viele Taufiende eine Grundlage der Einsicht in die Aufgaben und 
den Inhalt der Philologie geworden. Er hat wiederholt, besonders 
im Gegensatz zu der einseitigen Auffassung der Leipziger Schule, 
Bockhs Lehre vom Beruf der klassischen Philologie bekannt, und 
er hat wie kein Zweiter sie bethatigt in der eigenen Lebensarbeit, 
die alles Einzelwissen in grofiem Sinn zusammennahm und auf das 
hochste Ziel hinwendete : geistige Wiederherstellung des gesamm- 
ten antiken Lebens. Und mit besonderer Warme schildert er, 
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ches vollen and ganzen klassischen Stadiums, das in innerem Er- 
lebniB, so wie es ihm geschehen, den Menschen durchdringen soil. 
Den Humanismas der Reformationszeit will er durch vollere ge- 
schichtliche Besitzergreifung des Lebens der Griechen und Romer, 
wie sie Scaliger and Casaabonas begonnen, erganzt and in dicser 
vervollkommneten Gestalt der Jagendbildang zu Grande gelegt 
sehen. 

Aber noch mehr, als darch seine Vortrage, f orderte ihn Bockh 
durch seine Seminariibungen , darch fast tagliche wissenschaftliche 
Tlnterhaltongen and durch das Vorbild seiner schlichten, in sich 
festen and freien, in der Schule der Alten gewachsenen Person- 
lichkeit. 

Fr. A. Wolf stiefi ihn eher ab, als da6 er ihn angezogen 
hatte. Der grofie Schopfer des unverganglichen kritischen Kunst- 
werkes der Prolegomena zam Homer stand, als der Glanz seines 
Namens aaf die jange Berliner Universitat fiel, in einer Pfcriode 
traorigen Verfalls ; er verzettelte seine edlen Krafte in unruhigen 
Anlaufen und in liederlicher Genialitat. Die historischen BloBen, 
die er sich gelegentlich in seinen geistreich - aphoristischen, vor- 
nehm-oberflachlichen Vorlesungen gab, verfolgte der junge 0. Muller 
als ein scharfer Censor. Dagegen faBte er eine zeitlebens bewahrte 
innige Verehrung fur Buttmann, dem er im philologischen Seminar 
and in kraftig anregendem Umgang nahe trat. Und der Gegen- 
stand der gemeinsamen Gesprache war fast immer: die griechi- 
sche Mythologie. 

Denn schon hatte 0. Muller den Mythus und die Religion der 
Griechen in den Kreis seiner Studien gezogen: eine folgenreiche 
Erweiterung seines historischen Gesichtskreises. Aber Buttmann 
hat seine ersten Schritte auf diesem wildverwachsenen Boden si- 
cherlich nicht geleitet, noch weniger Bockh, den wahrend seines 
ganzen Lebens ein „heiliger Schauer" von der Mythologie fernhielt. 
Ein Studiengenosse 0. Mailers erzahlt, wie man ihn in Berlin 
zwischen den Vorlesungen an einem dickleibigen Manuscript uber 
die samothrakischen Mysterien, ausgestattet mit Zeichnungen von 
seiner konstfertigen Hand, sitzen und feilen sah, und dafi er die- 
sen Forschungen zu Liebe auch Sanskrit zu treiben begann. Ein 
Jahr zuvor war Schellings Abhandlung iiber die Gottheiten von 
Samothrake erschienen : gewiB hatte sie Muller angeregt — im ge- 
gensatzlichen Sinn, die Lekture Creuzers wird zur Seite gegangen 
sein. War er doch schon in Breslau durch Steffens in die Schel- 
lingsche Philosophie eingeweiht worden, safi er doch in Berlin 
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wiederum zu den Fiifien eines Apostels der Naturphilosophie, 
Solgers, dessen Redezauber and platonisch-aesthetischer Geist ihn 
fesselten — und was er ihn vortragen horte, war : griechische My- 
thologie. Aber Bockh rief ihn von dieser nach Osten gekehrten 
Entdecknngsfahrt nach Griechenland zuriick. 

Ohne Zweifel lernte er in Berlin auch von Savigny ; mit Schlei- 
ermacher trat er in personlichen Verkehr. 

Indefi, viel mehr wohl als AUes, was er dnrch Vorlesnngen 
empfangen, ist das, was er sich damals erarbeitet hat, in seiner 
stillen, mit Buchern gefiillten Stube, in den Raumen der Biblio- 
thek, der en taglicher Gast er war, lesend und excerpirend, mit 
immer regsam aufnehmendem und kombinirendem Geist, mit rast- 
losem, unersattlichem Fleifi. Die ongeheuren Yorrathe des Wissens, 
der Vorarbeiten nnd Entwurfe, die er namentlich in dieser Zeit 
anfspeicherte, eben so wohlgeordnet in seinem Kopf, wie im weit- 
schichtigen Apparat seiner Collectaneen nnd Notizen, sie allein er- 
klaren, wie alsbald seine grofien Leistangen Schlag anf Schlag 
einander folgen konnten. Es war kein prahlerisches Wort, wenn 
er seinen Freunden in dieser Zeit ofters aufierte: er wolle sich 
nun Alles ganz gigantisch anlegen. Der Gedanke einer Geschichte 
Griechenlands ging in ihm auf. 

Im Herbst des Jahres 1817 schloB 0. Miiller sein kurzes und an 
geistigem Erwerb so reiches Universitatsstudium ab, mit der Pro- 
motion und der Doctorschrift Aeginetica. Er brachte sie in 
Worten bescheidener Dankbarkeit Bockh dar, als den Erstling 
der Studien, die er den griechischen Geschichten zuwenden wolle. 
Nicht zufallig klingt die "Widmung an den Titel seiner spateren 
Geschichten hellenischer Stamme und Stadte an : das weite Arbeits- 
programm stand ihm schon jetzt fest, die Bausteine lagen ihm in 
planvollen Sammlungen groBtentheils bereit. 

Das kleine Buch ist merkwurdig genug. Eben so sparsam in 
der Sprache wie im Druck, bildet es in engem Rahmen 0. Mailers 
ganze geschichtliche Betrachtungsweise ab, erstaunlich bestimmt 
nach alien Richtungen, Gesichtspunkten, Lieblingsideen, die in der 
Folge seine historischen Forschungen beherrschen. 

Man sieht leicht, was ihm diesen Stoff, die Geschichte der Insel 
Aegina, yon der sagenumsponnenen Yor2eit bis zur frankischen 
Herrschaft, vor anderen ahnlichen anziehend machte : der mythische 
und dichterische Glanz des Aeakidengeschlechtes, die friihe politi- 
sche Bedeutung des Staates, der, von der Natur in die Mitte des 
Volkerverkehrs gestellt, eine Weile die erste Seemacht des Archi- 
pelagus war, reich und ttber Hellas hinaus beriihmt durch Handel, 
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V. Jahrhunderts die wachsende Sorge und Eifersucht des benach- 
barten Athen seine Macht nach langen Kampfen brach, die wech- 
selnden Geschicke und Herren, die liber diese kleine Schaubfihne 
griechischer Volksgeschichte hinschritten. 

Aber, er bekennt es selbst, am Meisten reizte ihn doch das 
Halbdunkel, das die alte, hinter den Perserkriegen liegende Bliithe 
der Insel umgiebt: schon hier die Vorliebe fiir die im Zwielicht 
der Ueberlieferungen gelegenen Regionen der Geschichte. So wie 
er es spater thut, breitet er schon hier vor Allem den natiirlichen 
Schauplatz, auf dem sich das geschichtliche Leben bewegt, vor 
dem Auge aus: er stellt sich im Geist auf die Hohe des atheni- 
schen Lykabettos und fiberblickt von da das weite Kustengelande 
am den saronischen Golf, dessen beherrschender Mittelpunkt Ae- 
gina einst gewesen. Dieser Trieb der Anschauung, der Bbckh 
fehlte, ist eine Eigenthfimlichkeit 0. Mullers, ein neues, ganz mo- 
demes Element, das er der griechischen Geschichtsforschung hin- 
zubrachte. In den Aeginetica giebt er die ersten Proben der kri- 
tischen Methode, durch die er aus ortlichen Sagen Aufschliisse 
fiber die alteste Geschichte der Stamme und Stadte, fiber Einwan- 
derungen, Siedelungen und Stadtegrfindungen herauszuschalen trach- 
tete; mit angestrengtem Blick sucht er die schimmernde Nebel- 
wolke der Sage zu durchdringen. Schon hier ist seine eigenthum- 
liche Ansicht von der Urgeschichte des griechischen Volkes aus- 
gepragt. Schon hier treten die geliebten Dorer auf den Plan, die 
allein unter den griechischen Stammen achte Hellenen geblieben 
seien — eine Auffassung, die er durch eine mifideutete Stelle des 
Herodot stfitzt. Und eine liebevolle Parteinahme ffir die dorischen 
Aegineten gegenfiber dem nachbarlichen athenischen Erbfeind mit 
seinen demokratischen Staats- und Lebensformen schimmert durch 
die wortkarge Darstellung deutlich genug hindurch. 

Geschichte schreiben hieB ihm immer, die ganze Breite und 
Tiefe des Staats- und Volkslebens durchdringen mit alien Geistes- 
kraften. So verfolgt er hier die Geschichte Aeginas von den au- 
Beren Geschicken bis in das Munzwesen und die Kunstfibung hinein. 
Auch dieser wesentliche Theil des Lebenswerkes, dem er entgegen- 
schritt, seine Thatigkeit als Archaeologe, ist schon in den Aegi- 
netica vorgezeichnet. Und mit bewundernswerther Einsicht und 
Geschicklichkeit lost er auch diesen Theil seiner Aufgabe, ffir den 
ihm jede auBere Anleitung fehlte. 

In alien Wissenschaften werden Erstlingsschriften, wie diese des 
zwanzigjahrigen 0. Mfiller, wohl zu den Seltenheiten zahlen. Auf 
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den Gebieten der Alterthumswissenschaft wiifite ich keine, die ich 
ihr an die Seite stellen mochte : so gefestet erscheint hier bereits die 
wissenschaftliche Personlichkeit des Verfassers in ihrer ganzen 
Eigenart, so auBerordentlich ist der Umfang der Studien und Un- 
tersuehungen, die in knapper Anwendung anf ein einzelnes Gebiet 
vorgelegt werden, die Verkniipfung weiter geschichtlicher Anschau- 
nngen mit der Ftille kritisch gemessener und durcharbeiteter Ueber- 
lieferungen, die geistvolle Selbstandigkeit der Anffassung. Aus 
den Aeginetica ist eine nicht kleine Zahl von Fnnden and Ideen 
in den Besitz der Wissenschaft ubergegangen, nnd ihrVorbild hat 
eine lange Reihe von ahnlich angelegten Stadt- nnd Staatenge- 
schichten hervorgernfen. 

In den ersten Tagen des folgenden Jahres trat 0. Mfiller eine 
Lehrerstelle am Magdalenen - Gymnasium in Breslau an. Es war 
nicht die gliicklichste Zeit seines Lebens. Aber, so sehr er sich 
in seiner vorandrangenden ITngeduld gehemmt fiihlte durch den 
Drnck der Schulkorrekturen und der Lohnarbeit fur Bekkers Plato. 
durch mancherlei Verdriefllichkeiten und MiBverhaltnisse : sein er- 
staunlich elastischer Geist hat diesen achtzehn Schulmonaten viele 
Stunden jugendfroher Geselligkeit und ein inhaltschweres Such 
abgewonnen. 

Schon in den allerersten Tagen seines Breslauer Aufenthaltes 
meldet er Bockh, da6 er sich in Studien uber die Minyer einge- 
lassen habe ; von da ab giebt fast jeder Brief ZeugniB von der 
wachsenden Lust, mit der er sich diesem Stoff hingab, der so ganz 
nach seinem Herzen war. Und noch ist kein voiles Jahr abgelau- 
fen, da schreibt er seinem Lehrer, dafi er das Buch liber Orchome- 
nos und die Minyer nunmehr in den Druck gebe. 

Der Plan auch dieser Arbeit ist vermuthlich entstanden, wah- 
rend er bei Bockh den Pindar horte. 

Als den ersten Theil einer ^Geschichte hellenischer Stamme 
und Stadte* lieB er den Band hinausgehen, und bezeichnete 
als Ziel dieses Werkes „nicht eine nach abgeschlossener Vollen- 
dung strebende Geschichte der hellenischen Gemeinwesen und des 
ganzen Volkes, sondern den Weg bahnende Forschungen, Vorarbei- 
ten, Studien"; denn noch sei es nicht an der Zeit, an eine Gre- 
sammtgeschichte des hellenischen Volkes im hochsten Sinn die 
Hand anzulegen: „und mag ich mich an dem Idealbild eines sol- 
chen Werkes fast traumerisch ergotzen, so fuhle ich mich doch 
dadurch wenigstens lebhaft aufgeregt und gestarkt, am mit aller 
Anstrengung von jeder Seite in das Gebiet der hellenischen Ge- 
schichte einzudringen". Sein Plan traf zusanunen mit dem Wunsch, 
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den BSckh in seiner Anzeige der Aeginetica gefiuBert, dafi der 
Verfasser fortfahre, solche Beitrage zur griechischen Geschichte 
zu liefern : „dann werden wir eine Geschichte der Hellenen bekom- 
men, von welcher man bisher kaum einen Begriff hatte". 

Das Buch ist durchstrbmt von der Freude des Forschens und 
Findens, von einem begeisterten Herzensantheil. Auf ungewissen 
Spuren schreitend, hat 0. Miiller die alte GroBe des aeolischen 
Minyerstammes wiederentdeckt , der aus dem Dunkel der mythi- 
schen Heldenzeit in die Anfange der Geschichte hineinreicht; er folgt 
seinen Wanderungen und findet seine weitverstreuten Wohnsitze 
und Siedelungen, in der Hafenstadt Iolkos, wo ein Seefahrervolk 
das GedachtniB seiner ktihnen Ziige in der Argonautensage nieder- 
gelegt hat, in Thessalien und Boeotien, drunten in der eleischen 
Triphylia und in Lakonien, iiber die Inseln, bis in die feme li- 
bysche Kyrene. Sein Fiihrer ist die ortliche Heroensage, sie ist 
der eigentliche Hebel im Aufbau dieser vorgeschichtlichen Ge- 
schichte. Zwar, so sagt er, liegt in Wahrheit die Sage allem Ge- 
schichtlichen voraus, als etwas Ewiges; aber das Volk habe nach- 
her fast Alles in sie hineingepragt , was sein Leben bewegt habe, 
und so diirfe der Historiker diese geschichtliche Mythologie be- 
nutzen wie Urkunden der Vorzeit: freilich mit Vorsicht, da die 
Sage auch willkurlichen und absichtlichen Veranderungen unter- 
worfen worden sei. Es gelte, im einzelnen Fall vorerst aus der 
litterarischen Ueberlieferung des Alterthums die lebendige Sage 
herzustellen , dann in ihr das Geschichtliche aus dem Mythologi- 
schen zu losen. Und er hat die zuversichtliche Ueberzeugung, dafi 
diese Arbeit sich nach bestimmten B,egeln ausfiihren lasse. Mit 
dem Muth eines Entdeckers, mit festem Vertrauen auf die Macht 
der neuen mythenkritischen Methode hat er sich weiten und schwe- 
ren Weg gebahnt durch ein ungeheures Sagendickicht , voll von 
Trugbildern. Und darin lag fur ihn der bestrickende B,eiz dieser 
Arbeit: ein verschlossenes Paradies nennt er die griechische Lo- 
kalmythologie in einem Freundesbrief. Kein Zweiter nach ihm hat 
wieder Aehnliches versucht, und die Zuversicht, mit der er die 
alten Geflechte auflost, am neue zu fertigen, wird heute auch un- 
ter denen, die geschichtliche Erinnerungen fiir die Grundlage aller 
Heldensage halten, kaum Einer theilen. Wir wissen wohl, daB das 
GedachtniB historischer Erlebnisse manchesmal in den Heroenmy- 
thus hineingewachsen ist, daB er ganze Stiicke geschichtlicher Er- 
innerungen aufgesogen oder sich assimilirt hat: wahlverwandte 
mythologische und geschichtliche Bildcr ziehen einander an und 
verschmelzcn. Aber der Glaube, daB das Historische in so reicheA 
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und wohlkenntlichen Schichten dem Mythischen eingebettet sei, ist 
doch nur ein Kind des Wunsches, der in der Seele des Geschichts- 
forschers lebt. Und an jenen dttrren Ueberlieferungen von Stamm- 
registern, Wanderungen, Vermahlungen und Grfindungen der He- 
roen, mit denen 0. Mailer in den Minyern arbeitet, hat doch an- 
tike Geschichtskonstrnktion starkeren, unberechenbareren, unlos- 
licheren Antheil, als er sich eingestehen mochte. Wie manche 
dieser sagenmaBigen Berichte fiber Wanderungen und Siedelungen 
mogen gemacht sein auf dem zweifelhaften Grand eben jener Ana- 
logien des Kultus, fiberhaupt religioser, politischer, sprachlicher Be- 
ziehungen, die dem modernen Forscher wieder als Bestatigungen 
fur eben diese Ueberlieferungen dienen! 

So bleibt, wie mir scheint, noch heute das TJrtheil zu Recht 
bestehen, das Bockh sogleich nach der Lektfire aussprach : obwohl 
mit den Hauptergebnissen einverstanden, findet er doch, dafi der 
Gegenstand zu viele Seiten habe und zu sehr im Unbestimmten 
schwimme, als dafi man sich daruber vollkommen verstandigen 
konne. 

Es war ein merkwurdiges Zusammentreffen, da6 in demselben 
Jahr, in welchem 0. Miiller die vorgeschichtliche Bedeutung des 
Minyerstammes aufdeckte, ein hervorragender und befreundeter 
Forscher, Buttmann, den Nachweis unternahm, dafi die Minyer 
eine Schopfung des Mythus seien, etwa wie das Volk der Kentauren. 
Zwar fiber die Natur und den Werth der Sagen von den Koloni- 
sationen und Verwandtschaften der Minyer hat er, wie ich meine, 
im Ganzen richtiger als Miiller geurtheilt, und es wird sich vielleicht 
eine hohere Einheit beider Auffassungen herstellen lassen. Aber 
Mfiller hatte seinen Blick schon gerichtet auf die Denkmaler der 
boeotischen Konigszeit, die einen gewissen festen geschichtlichen 
Kern der alten Sagen verbfirgen, und sie sind durch die Entdeckun- 
gen der letzten Dezennien noch vollkommener und imponirender vor 
Augen getreten: der Grabbau des sog. Schatzhauses des Minyas, 
die Reste starker vorzeitlicher Burgen und Befestigungen, und 
jene gewaltigen Deichbauten, die die uberquellenden Zufliisse des 
Kopais - Sees den natfirlichen AbfluBstollen des Gebirges nnd dem 
Meere entgegenffihrten ; sie sind durch die Thatigkeit franzosischer 
Ingenieure, die eine vor mehr als drei JahrtauBenden ausgefuhrte 
Kulturarbeit wieder aufnahmen, erst vor Kurzem fibersichtlich ge- 
worden. Dies Alles machtige Stficke uralter Geschichte und Kul- 
tur des Landes, die da schriftlos reden von dem Glanz des sprich- 
wortlich reichen Orchomenos, des minyischen Orchomenos, auf das 
die Hias zuruckblickt, Ueberbleibsel desselben Zeitalters, das die 
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noch prachtigeren Herrenburgen, ragenden Grabhauser und kyklo- 
pischen Mauern von Tiryns Und Mykenae geschaffen hat. Wo sich 
jetzt verodetes Sumpfgebiet hinstreckt, hauste damals der Stamm 
der Minyer in fruchtbarer Ebene und in bliihenden Stadten, iiber- 
ragt von dem weitgebietenden Herrschersitz Orchomenos. 

So hat ein heller historischer Blick 0. Miiller diese Central- 
statte der Kultur und politischen Macht im vorhomerischen Griechen- 
land gezeigt und gedeutet. 

Das Buch war noch nicht ausgegeben, Bockh machte eben 
Anstrengungen, dem jungen Freund eine freiere Stellung als Ad- 
junkt bei der Berliner Akademie zu schaffen und in ihm einen 
Gehilfen fiir das groBe Inschriftenwerk zu gewinnen, wahrend 
dieser selbst sich anschickte, an der Breslauer Universitat als 
Privatdozent Fu8 zu fassen: da kam die erlosende Entscheidung 
iiber sein Leben, und sie kam von einer Seite, von der er 
sie am Wenigsten erwartet. In Gottingen war der Lehrstuhl 
Welckers leer geworden, die Verhandlungen mit Thiersch hatten 
sich zerschlagen: da wurde Heeren, der Vertrauensmann der Re- 
gierung, auf den jugendlichen Verfasser der Aeginetica aufmerk- 
8am und erkundigte sich vorsichtig iiber ihn bei Bockh. „Die aka- 
demische Lage, antwortet dieser, wird Miiller in kurzer Zeit zu 
einem der bedeutendsten Lehrer in unserem Fach machen, zumal 
da er groBe Vorarbeiten und Sammlungen hat, wie meines Wissens 
keiner, der mir vorgekommen ist, von den Jiingeren. Aber seine 
ubrigen Eigenschaften machen ihn mir fast noch lieber. Unter 
alien jungen Mannern, die ich kenne, habe ich nie eine so groBe 
Bescheidenheit, einen so f einen sittigen Sinn gefunden; er ist ein 
Muster von einem Gelehrten; sein AeuBeres ist offen und freund- 
lich und angenehm ; er ist vollkommen unschuldig, heiter, gesetzt ; 
er ist SuBerst vertraglich und wird mit Niemand in Streit ge- 
rathen. Seine Gesundheit ist bliihend ; er kann unmaBig arbeiten, 
ohne daB er seine frische Jugendfarbe verlore". Freudig schlug 
0. Miiller ein; in dieser Wendung schien sich ihm eine unmittel- 
bare Fiihrung zu offenbaren. 

Zu den Lehrfachern, die er nun vertreten sollte, gehorte in 
erster Linie die Archaeologie. Gottingen hat unter den Univer- 
sitaten Deutschlands am Friihesten das Studium der Antike ge- 
pflegt; die Vorlesungen Heynes iiber Gegenstande der alten Kunst 
hatten am Meisten dazu beigetragen, dem Gottinger Alterthums- 
studium einen besonderen Charakter aufzupragen; Welcker hatte 
sie in mehr systematischer Beherrschung fortgesetzt. n Auf alte 
Kunstgeschichte sieht man hier besonders* schrieb Heeren an 
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Bockh, uncPschopfte aus den Aeginetica die Hoffnang, da6 0. Mailer 
sich auch in diese Anforderung seines Lehramtes werde zu finden 
wissen. Und nun bot ihm Arnswaldt aos freien Stiicken die Mittel, 
um auf der Reise von Breslau nach Gottingen ein paar Monate 
in Dresden za verweilen und sich dort aof seine archaeologische 
Lehrthatigkeit vorzubereiten. Was fur eine vaterliche Regierung, 
wie Johannes von Miiller einmal die hannoversche Leitung der 
Universitat bezeichnet hatte, und was fur ein traulicher Zustand' 
der archaeologischen Wissenschaft, als dem angehenden Lehrer 
der Archaeologie einige unter den Dresdener Kunstschatzen ver- 
brachte Monate eine ausreichende Einfiihrung in die alte Kunst 
versprachen! Freilich, unter den taufienden yon Deutschen, die, 
so lang die Stadte Italiens fast unerreichbar weit lagen, im Dres- 
dener Antikensaal Kunstanschauung suchten und fanden, ist wohl 
keiner , auch nicht Winckelmann , lernbegieriger , empfanglicher, 
besser vorbereitet herangctreten, als 0. Miiller. 

Tim Michaelis des Jahres 1819 betrat der jugendliche Pro- 
fessor, ein zweiundzwanzigjahriger Jiingling, unsere Stadt. 

Die Georgia Augusta stand zu dieser Zeit, nach Liickes Aus- 
druck: wie ein griiner Wald voll alter heiliger Eichen, noch in 
der Pracht des alten Ruhmes aus der Heyneschen Zeit. In dieser 
stillen Werkstatt der Gelehrsamkeit war die Luft noch wenig 
bewegt vom Geist des neuen Jahrhunderts, von jener entschlos- 
senen Einkehr in das geschichtliche Leben, die den gewaltigen 
Umschwung der ganzen Weltanschauung innerhalb der deutschen 
Wissenschaft bewirkt hatte. Sieben Jahre vorher war Heyne 
hochbetagt gestorben; in den historisch-philologischen Disziplinen 
fiihrte sein Geist ein schwachliches Nachleben, und Niebuhr schalt 
grollend auf den Gottingischen „Heynianismus a . Er war wie ver- 
korpert in Heeren, dem Universalhistoriker. Welckers Thatigkeit 
war zu kurz gewesen, als da6 sie tiefere Spuren hatte hinterlassen 
konnen. 0. Miiller hatte die Facher der Alterthumswissenschaft 
zu vertreten neben Mitscherlich , der Heynes Weise der Dichter- 
erklarung in einer gewissen schulmaBigen Verknocherung fort- 
setzte, und neben Dissen, in welchem sich die Einwirkungen dreier 
Lehrer, Heynes, Bockhs, Herbarts in eigenthiimlicher Weise ver- 
banden. Starker ergriffen von der historischen Stromung des 
Jahrhunderts war der groBe Civilrechtslehrer Hugo, der Recht 
und Staat als Erscheinungen der geschichtlichen Welt der Spe- 
kxdation entzogen und fur Savigny die Bahn geebnet hatte. Erst 
zehn Jahre spater erschien Dahlmann, bald darauf die Briider 
Grimm und Ewald, So trat 0. Mullers frische Jugendkraft als ein 
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Element vielseitiger Bewegung in diesen Kreis. Er vermochte, 
er fast allein, Gottingen fiir zwei Jahrzehnte zu einem gefeierten 
Sitz der Alterthumsstudien zn machen. 

Den Kern seiner Lehrthatigkeit bildeten drei grofle Vorlesungen, 
fiber Archaeologie der Kunst, griechische Mythologie, griechische 
Alterthiimer, and auch die Wahl der Autoren, die er regelmafiig 
erklarte, von Herodot und Pindar bis zu den romischen Satirikern, 
ist bestimmt durch seine Bichtung auf das geschichtliche Leben. 
Erst spater tritt mitnnter ein Koileg liber irgend ein Drama des 
Aeschylus und die griechische Tragodie hinzu. Daneben scheint 
eine sprachwissenschaftliche Vorlesung, die zuerst im Jahr 1828 als 
vergleichende Grammatik des Griechischen und Lateinischen auf- 
tritt, auf den ersten Blick ganz fremdartig dazustehen; aber bei 
naherem Zusehen ergiebt sich, daB auch diese Studien yon der 
geschichtlichen Forschung ausgingen und zu ihr zuriickkehrten. 

Ich habe aus Allem, was zu 0. Miillers Lob gedruckt ist und 
was ich von ehemaligen Zuhorern fiber ihn vernommen, wohl den 
Eindruck empfangen, da8 er ein sehr beliebter, aber nicht, daB er 
ein glanzender Dozent gewesen. Nur von seinen Erklarungen der 
Kunstwerke wird gerfihmt, wie sie durch begeisterte Warme der 
frei stromenden Rede ergriifen. Wohl besafi er die Gabe und 
Freude der wissenschaitlichen Mittheilung in hohem MaaB, und 
die Rede floB ihm lebhaft und wohlklingend von den Lippen, den 
Schatz seiner Gedanken und seines Wissens beherrschte er in 
koniglicher Elarheit. Aber er hielt wenig auf die Kfinste des 
Vortrags, und der athemlose Eifer der Forschung liefi ihm keine 
Zeit, auf die verganglichen Erfolge der Kathederberedsamkeit zu 
denken. Es wird von einem verehrungsvollen Schfiler berichtet, 
dafi 0. Miillers Autorenerklarungen sich minderen Beifalles erfreu- 
ten und seine seminaristischen Uebungen nicht auf der Hohe seines 
Kuhmes standen; er habe es nicht verstanden, in das Einzelne 
einzugehen und zum Selbststudium anzuleiten. Das wird wohl 
Alles zutreffen. Seine Schwachen wie seine Starke haben hier 
miteinander seinem Wollen und Konnen eine Grenze gezogen. 

Aber dem Professorenberuf , den er ffir den schonsten der 
Welt erklarte, war er begeistert ergeben, und die Jugend, der 
er sich innerlich nahe fiihlte, zog er, wo ein ernstes Streben sich 
kund that, gem zu freundlichem und forderlichem Umgang an 
sich. Und fiber diesen Kreis der Bevorzugten, fiber den unmittel- 
baren Werth seines Unterrichtes hinaus, wirkte er durch das 
Befite, das der akademische Lehrer seinen Schfilern weihen kann, 
die freie Personlichkeit : hier das Bild eines Mannes, durchdrungen 
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vom heiligen Eifer der Forschung, strahlend vom reinen Gluck 
der Arbeit, ein achter Apostel des Griechenthums , das ihm die 
helle Heiterkeit, die lautere Jugendgesundheit geschenkt zu haben 
schien, das ihm das Maafi aller Dinge geworden: sein innerstes 
Wesen hatten doch keine anderen, keine neuen Geister tiefer be- 
riihrt mid bestimmt. Andere grofie Philologen, wie G. Hermann, 
mehr noch Lachmann und Haupt, gerade die Meister der Sprach- 
philologie, die mehr an lehr- und lernbare Fahigkeiten gewiesen 
ist, haben auf die Jugend heilsamen Eindruck gemacht durch die 
in ihrem ganzen Wesen und Than ausgepragte bewuBtvolle sitt- 
liche Straff heit, durch die scharfen Accente der Gesinnung und 
des PflichtmaBigen ; 0. Miiller war eine von den naiven Naturen, die 
den eifrig guten Willen, der sie, aus dem Herzen ihres Wesens, 
der Liebe quellend, durchstromt, nur wie den naturlichen Blutlauf 
empfinden, und, in ihrem Grande sicher und fest, sich in beweg- 
licher Unbefangenheit hingeben, ohne sich je zu verlieren. Eben 
darum fehlte aber auch seinem Unterricht der ausgesprochen pae- 
dagogische Zug. 

Den Mittelpunkt seiner Lehrthatigkeit bildete die Vorlesung 
fiber Archaeologie und alte Kunstgeschichte, dieerjeden 
Sommer, in wachsender Beherrschung des Stoffes, wiederholte. 
Welcker war ihm mit diesem Kolleg in Gottingen vorangegangen, 
und es ist wahrscheinlich, daB dessen Yorbild auch auf die Anlage 
der Vorlesung nicht ohne Einflufi geblieben ist. Ein Zuhorer aus 
spateren Jahren erzahlt, wie Miiller gerade durch diese Vortrage 
am Starksten auf die Studirenden eingewirkt, wie es eine Lust war, 
ihn zu sehen, die bluhende Gestalt, im alten historischen Saal der 
Bibliothek umgeben von Kupferstichen und Gipsabgiissen, gleich- 
sam untergetaucht in die antike Welt, die er wiederbelebte, wie 
man dem lebendigen Strom seiner Rede, dem wohltonenden Organ 
lauschte, und immer zu schnell die Stunden verflogen waren, deren 
Gedachtnifi in den Horern zeitlebens haftete. In diesen Yor- 
lesungen hat er einen reichen Samen weithin ausgestreut. 

O-Miiller war doch nicht durch bloBe aufiere Fugung der Archaeo- 
logie zugef iihrt worden. Sie war fur ihn eine nothwendige Ergan- 
zung seines weit gespannten geschichtlichen Gesichtskreises, die nor 
beschleunigt und gefordert wurde durch die plotzlich an ihn heran- 
getretene Pflicht. Und er war ein berufener Kunstinterpret; er 
trat vor das Bildwerk mit demselben hellen Auge fur das Beson- 
dere und Charakteristische , mit welchem er die Naturformen 
erfaBte , zugleich mit poetischem Sinn und jener gottgegebenen 
Freude am kunstlerisch Schonen, die ein inneres Verhaltnifi zum 
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Gegenstande sucht und findet. Wie in seiner Betrachtung der 
Antike blare sinnliche Beobachtung und gelehrte Verarbeitnng 
sich das Gleichgewicht hielten, das wiirden wir vollstandiger er- 
kennen, wenn ihm vergonnt gewesen ware, vom klassischen Boden 
mit seinen Schatzen heimzukehren. Wer in seinen Recensionen 
den Spuren nachgehen mag, wird die AeuBerungen seines lebhaften 
Formensinnes nicht verkennen. Aber, hier in Gottingen, fast 
aller Anschauung vollig entriickt — und auch kurze Ferienreisen 
nach Kopenhagen, England, Paris anderten daran nicht viel — zog 
er naturgemafi anch seine Kunststudien in die gewohnten Kreise 
historischer Forschung, die in der stillen Biicherstube ihre Werk- 
statte hatte. Und darin liegt vorzugsweise die von keinem wieder 
erreichte Starke seiner archaeologischen Arbeiten, daB er Kunst- 
entwickelung, Kiinstler und Kunstwerke innerhalb des naturlichen 
historischen Zusammenhanges, die Monumente auf ihrem Grund und 
Boden sah; die Ruinen und Bildwerke Athens, die Schopfungen 
des Phidias, sind ihm Stiicke attischer Landesgeschichte. 

An die archaeologischen grenzen die topographischen For- 
schungen, in denen sich eine Kraft der Anschauung offenbart, die 
in Erstaunen setzt. Auf karge litterarische Hilfsmittel ange- 
wiesen, hat er die Grundlage einer wissenschaftlichen Topographie 
und einer Baugeschichte von Athen zu schaifen vermocht. 

Es war, wie einst fiir Winckelmann, so fiir 0. Miiller ein 
Postulat seiner Gemiithsstimmung und seiner wissenschaftlichen 
Ueberzeugung, daB die griechische Kunst aus eigenen naturlichen 
Wurzeln heraufgewachsen sei. Aber er erlebte es, daB Bockh in 
seinen Untersuchungen iiber MaaB und Gewicht den Nebel zer- 
theilte, der auf dem altesten Weltverkehr lag, und den Zusammen- 
hang der alten Kulturvolker vom Tiber bis zum Euphrat aufwies ; 
und das Licht, das von den neuen Entdeckungen in Griechenland, 
auf den Inseln, in Kleinasien und Aegypten ausgegangen ist, hat 
den Vorhang der Sage, der die alteste griechische Kultur ver- 
deckte, theilweise durchleuchtet , und hinter ihm wenigstens in 
ITmrissen das Wandern und Wirken mannigfacher Antriebe kiinst- 
lerischen SchafFens erkennen lassen, die den Griechen aus dem 
Orient gekommen sind. Eine neue Fluthwelle ostlicher Einwir- 
kungen sehen wir im Lauf des VIII. und VII. Jahrhunderts hin- 
iiberstromen. Immer zahlreichere Faden treten aus dem Dunkel, 
die Griechenlands friihe Kultur mit Aegypten verbinden. Es laBt 
sich auch nicht mehr leugnen, daB jener kindliche Statuentypus, 
den der Miinchener Apollo von Tenea in einer vorgeschrittenen 
Bildungsstufe vertritt, wirklich seine Heimath in Aegypten hat. 

2 
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Es ist offenbar geworden, dafi die Selbstandigkeit der griechischen 
Kun8t nicht in ihren letzten Wurzeln, sondern in ihrem jugend- 
lichen Wachsthum und ihrer Bliithe zu snchen ist. Aber in dem 
Irrthum 0. Miillerss war doch mehr geschichtliche Wahrheit, als in 
den aberglaubischen Phantasiegeweben seiner Gegner, wie Thiersch 
nnd Creuzer, die die griechische Religion nnd Kunst als ein Ge- 
schenk, das morgenlandische Missionare nnd Kolonisatoren dem hilf- 
los rohen Pelasgervolk gebracht hatten, als Erzengnisse agyptischer 
Bildnngsfabriken am Uissos ansahen ; er stritt fur das Recht der 
wissenschaftlichen Methode, fur die achten Begriffe des Volksthums 
nnd der natiirlichen Entwickelung. 

Jedoch die preiswiirdigste Wohlthat hat er der Archaeologie 
erwiesen durch sein Handbuch der Archaeologie der Kunst. Es 
war ein alter Ruhm Gottingens, dafi es in den verschiedensten 
Wissenschaften die befiten Kompendien hervorbringe. Aber dies 
Kompendinm war doch wohl nnter alien yon eigner Art: eine 
wissenschaftliche Schopfnng, die einer nenen, erst theilweise durch- 
gearbeiteten Disciplin, von nngewissen Grenzen, nicht blofi die 
bleibende systematische Form, sondern zugleich, aus dem Ertrag 
eigener Arbeit, eine vollkommnere, gleichmafiigere Ansbildung gab. 
Unter den Gaben 0. Mullers war eine der aufierordentlichsten 
seine Fahigkeit, grofie Stoffmassen zn organisiren; sie hing zu- 
sammen mit seinem wnnderbaren Vermogen, viele Grnppen und 
lange Ketten von Thatsachen in hellster Anschanlichkeit vor dem 
Auge festzuhalten. „Er hat Alles, wie ein Gemalde gegenwartig 8 
sagte eine gescheidte Fran von ihm, nnter dem Eindrnck seiner 
lebendigen Rede. Wie mit leichter Kiinstlerhand ist in diesem 
Buche schwerste Arbeit gethan, ein iiberfliefiender Stoff geformt, 
gegliedert nnd geistvoll belebt. Generationen von Lebrenden und 
Lernenden sind dieser Fuhrung dankbar verpflichtet , bis auf den 
heutigen Tag. 

Im Beginn seiner Gottinger Thatigkeit hatte 0. Miiller an Bockh 
geschrieben: „Mythologie und Geschichte mufi ich jetzt eine Zeit 
lang liegen lassen". Aber die quellenden Keime alterer Entwiirfe 
liefien ihm keine Ruhe, und die neuen Aufgaben konnten ihn nicht 
lange von seinen Lieblingsstudien trennen. Schon Ende des Jahres 
1823 waren seine Dorier, als Fortsetzung der Geschichten helle- 
nischer Stamme und Stadte, im Manuscript fertig, in nicht ganz 
drei Jahren hatte er das grofie zweibandige Werk vollendet : ohne 
Zweifel zu rasch. 

Was er vorher in seinem Orchomenos an einem kleinere^ 
trttmmerhaft verwitterten Stoff versucht, eine Stammesgeschichte 
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in der ganzen Breite der erkennbaren Lebenserscheinungen , das 
fiihrt er in den Doriern an einem grofien, ans dem Dunkel der 
Sage machtvoll in die Nationalgeschichte tretenden Stamm ans. 

Der Gedanke, das geschichtliche Leben des griechischen Volkes 
nach seinen Stammen zu betrachten, war nicht mehr neu. Friedrich 
Schlegel hatte ihn in einem Jugendentwarf aaf die Schalen der 
griechischen Poesie angewendet, nnd den jonischen Stamm als 
Trager des Epos zn den Dorern nnd ihrer Chorlyrik in scharfen 
Charaktergegensatz gestellt ; spater hatte Schleiermacher in seinen 
Vorlesungen den Stammesgegensatz als ein Element der Bewe- 
gung in die Geschichte der Philosophie getragen, hatte nnter 
seinem EinfluB Bockh eine Geschichte der griechischen Stamme 
geplant. So kam der frnchtbare Gesichtspnnkt an 0. Miiller. 

Und er ergriff ihn mit einem fenrigen Eifer, der tins sptiren 
lafit, wie sehr diese Art der historischen Betrachtnng seiner tief- 
sten Neignng nnd Natnranlage gemaB war. Denn er ging vor 
Allem daranf ans, das geschichtliche Leben an seiner Wurzel zn 
fassen, da wo es aus dcm Grnnd der Natur hervortritt, moglichst 
nahe dem mutterlichen Boden. Daher anch seine Vorliebe fiir die 
Anfange der Volksgeschichte, seine Gewohnheit, von den physischen 
Verhaltnissen des Landes anszugehen. Und indem er die Einheit der 
Nationalitat zcrlegt nnd nnn der natiirlichcn Verzweignng aller 
LebensauBerungen des Einzelstammes in Gesetzgebung und Gotter- 
verehrung, Sprache und Sitte nachgeht, sieht er die Objekte seiner 
Forschung in individuelleren , konkreteren Formen, wie in ein- 
facheren Naturgebilden , vor sich. Dies ist es, was er will; er 
giebt sich der Losung der Aufgabe, die er sich so gestaltet hat, 
mit dem frohen Gefiihl seiner natiirlichen Starke hin. Man be- 
greift, wie ihm die Arbeit eine Lust war. 

Die Auffassung der hellenischen Stamme und Stadte als der 
eigentlichen Trager der geschichtlichen Bewegung hat befruchtend 
and belebend in die Alterthumswissenschaft gewirkt, indem sie 
den Blick fiir das individuelle Sonderleben scharfte. Aber in 
der Isolirung des Einzelstammes lag auch eine Gefahr, und Nie- 
mand wird heute behaupten, dafi 0. Miiller dieser Gefahr entgangen 
sei. „In den Stammen, sagt er, spaltet sich die Nationalitat bis 
in die tiefste Wurzel, daher sie in jeder Bichtung des geistigen 
Lebens auseinandergehen". Aber so schroff standen sich Ionier, 
Dorer und Aeoler doch nicht gegenuber, so wenig wie etwa die 
deutschen Sachsen, Franken und Alemannen, und die Stamme sind 
in Sprache, Glaube und Sitte durch die Natur ihrer Wohnsitze, 
durch ihre vorgeschichtlichen und geschichtlichen Schicksale und 

2* 
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Sonderentwickelungen mehr auseinandergeftihrt worden, als dnrch 
ihre geistigen Anlagen. Erst als im Y. Jahrhundert A then, die 
Vormacht der Ionier, mit der dorischen Vormacht Sparta feindlich 
zusammen8tie6 , bildete sich das scharfe Gefiihl des Gegensatzes 
ans. Ohne Zweifel hat 0. Miiller die Idee der Grundverschieden- 
heiten and des Einzellebens der Hanptstamme einseitig stark an- 
gespannt, und dariiber sowohl die vorwaltende, dnrch unablassigen 
Anstansch des Sondergntes genahrte Einheit des Hellenenthums, 
wie andererseits die iiberwiegende Bedeutnng derVielheitlandschaft- 
licher Knltnrbezirke , die ganze Formenfiille des politischen, ge- 
sellschaftlichen nnd geistigen Lebens, wie sie, die Stammestypen 
iiberspringend nnd zertheilend, schon die groBe Knlturbewegung 
des siebenten Jahrhunderts hervorgelockt, zu sehr ans dem Ange 
verloren. Es war eine naturliche Reaktion gegen 0. Mullers Stand- 
pnnkt, wenn der englische Geschichtschreiber Grote die Bedeutnng 
dieser Stammesnnterschiede iiberhaupt in Frage stellte. 

Wie es zn geschehen pflegt: eine vielseitige Bedingtheit ist 
fiir nns an die Stelle der einfacheren, mit ubertriebener Scharfe 
gezeichneten Gliedernngen getreten. 

Das ganze Werk ist getragen von Begeisterung fur den dori- 
schen Stamm, seine naturkraftige Tiichtigkeit, seine mannliche 
Waffenfreude, Wiirde nnd Ernst, Klarheit, MaaB nnd Stetigkeit; 
fiir seine strengen Staatsordnnngen in Kreta, Sparta, Delphi, in 
denen alle dorischen Tngenden wie in einem Knnstwerk verwirk- 
licht worden seien. Diese Schilderung empfangt das starkste Licht 
dnrch den Gegensatz zn den jonischen Athenern nnd ihrer Demo- 
kratie : 0. Miiller fand — damals wenigstens nnd schon friiher — 
im dorischen Stamm, wie er ihn sah, das eigentliche unverfalschte 
Hellenenthnm , das er in der Seele trng. Das war freilich nicht 
moglich ohne Selbsttanschnngen nnd Beschonignngen. Aber es sind 
personliche ethische Ideale, die sich hier in der Parteinahme des 
Geschichtschreibers anssprechen; ihn gewann das Urspriingliche, 
Natnrwiichsige, Beharrliche — wie er es schon in den Minyern 
nennt, die „edle Einfalt a — des dorischen Lebens. So war anch sein 
ganzes Herz jenen Mannern zngewendet, die die Grnndfesten des 
romischen Staates in der Einfachheit nnd gesnnden Kraft altuber- 
lieferter Sitte festgehalten hatten. 

Gerade dies war es, wodnrch das Bnch sofort Widersprnch 
hervorrief: die Verherrlichnng des idealisirten Dorerthnms, seiner 
Tngenden, seiner staatsbildenden Kraft nnd sogar seines schopfe- 
rischen Geistes, dem er die religiosen Gestalten des Apollo, der 
Artemis nnd des Herakles zuschrieb, anf Kosten Athens, das doch 
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der Welt die glanzendste Offenbarung des hellenischen Genius dar- 
geboten hat. Niebuhr bekannte sich alsbald, Miillers Doriern ge- 
geniiber, als „athenisch gesinnt" und wollte von der „spartanischen 
Mamie" Nichts wissen. Aber, so sehr auch der Glanz verblafit 
ist , mit dem 0. Miiller die Dorier umgab , so manchen Zug auch 
der Strom der Zeit hinweggespiilt hat von seinem geschichtlichen 
Bild des Stammes, das Alles nimmt nichts fort von dem reichen, 
noch fortwirkenden Segen, den das Werk in seiner gfoBen Anlage 
und inneren Lebensfiille der Wissenschaft gebracht hat. War es 
doch das erste Beispiel and ist es doch das letzte geblieben einer 
allseitigen Betrachtong eines grofien Volksz weiges , nach seiner 
auBeren Geschichte and gesammten Kultur, darchgefiihrt mit einer 
alle Einzelheiten durchdringenden and verbindenden Auffassang, 
mit einem Schwang des Geistes, aaf dem keine Miihsal der For- 
schnng za lasten scheint, mit besonders lebendigem Sinn fiir Sitte 
and Glaabe, fiir Alles was arwuchsig der menschlichen Natar ent- 
springt. Erst mit 0. Miillers Doriern beginnt ansere wirkliche 
griechische Historie. 

Diesmal klang Bockhs Lob voller. Aber die Freade liber 
diese Anerkennang war nicht angemischt. Zwar der grobe Angriff 
Schlossers, des Universalhistorikers , machte ihn nicht irre: die 
Stimme dieses Mannes, der mit seiner ganzen Bildong im XVIII. Jahr- 
hondert warzelte, den ein leidenschaftlicher Widerwille gegen die 
anheimlichen Regionen der Sage and Urgeschichte, die divinirende 
and anscheinend kleinmeisterliche Forschang des Philologen ver- 
blendete, tonte ihm wie aas einer anderen Welt. Viel empfind- 
licher trafen ihn die Streiche der Kritik von fachgenossischer 
Seite. Und so klar er sich des Werthes and der Eigenart seiner 
Leistung bewofit war, so deutlich er sah, dafi die heftigsten An- 
feindongen von Uebelwollen and Unfahigkeit aasgingen : er gestand 
sich doch anch, dafi er zu schnell gearbeitet hatte. Und seine 
stille Selbstprufung lauft aus in den Vorsatz grofierer Sorgfalt 
and strengerer Selbstkritik. „Dann wird auch dieser Angriff mir 
and andern zom BeBten gereichen". Wirklich verrathen seine fol- 
genden Arbeiten mehr Behutsamkeit ; mit den Doriern, dem kiihn- 
sten and gedankenreichsten Werk 0. Miillers , schlieBt seine Ju- 
gendperiode; nor das Bach, das wie ein Anhang den Doriern aaf 
dem FaB folgte, gehort ihr noch za. 

Und kaam ist darch dieses Bach and die Abhandlang iiber die 
Makedonier der Kampf am die Dorier za einem AbschlaB gebracht, 
da zieht ihn ein aoBerer AnlaB schon wieder zar amfassenden Dar- 
stellung einer Yolksgeschichte. 
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Durch eine Preisf rage hervorgernfen, entstand das "Werk fiber 
die E t r u s k e r, in kurzer Frist und in verschwiegener Stille. Weit 
hinausgreifend iiber die von der Berliner Akademie gestellte Auf- 
gabe hat 0. Miiller eine etruskische Alterthumskunde geschaffen, 
nor in den Denkmalern mit Beschrankung anf das Wesentlichste: 
diesen Theil sollten Andere ausbauen, er hatte damals den Boden 
Italiens noch nicht betreten. 

Bas etruskische Alterthum war der dilettantischen Gelehrsam- 
keit toskanischer Lokalpatrioten anbeimgefallen, nnd Niebohr hatte 
genrtheilt, dafi kein Theil der Litteratur der alten Geschichte so 
viel Unverstandiges, Leichtfertiges , ja Unredliches enthalte, wie 
sich in dem finde, was liber etrnskische Sprache und Geschichte 
geschrieben worden sei. Die Berliner Akademie hatte eine frucht- 
bare Aufgabe gewiesen, lockend fur 0. Miillers Spiirkraft und hi- 
storischen Gestaltungssinn : es gait wiederum, aus Fragmenten ein 
Ganzes herzustellen , das Gesammtbild eines alten Volksthwns, 
von dunkeler Herkunft und Sprache, das, in friiher Zeit mach- 
tig zu Wasser und zu Land, seine Geschichte bereits hinter 
sich hatte, als die der Romer in ihren Anfangen stand, dessen 
Bliithe langst gebrochen war , als es in den Gesichtskreis der ro- 
mischen Historiker trat ; dazu die beziehungsreiche Kulturstellung 
dieses merkwiirdigen Volkes, zwischen dem Orient, Griechenland, 
Latium mit Rom, und dem ubrigen Italien, das eigenthiimliche re- 
ligiose Leben der Etrusker mit seiner nach Rom hiniibergreifen- 
den priesterlichen Disciplin und pedantischen Mystik. Und der 
Faden, die diese auf italischem Boden sich bewegenden Unter- 
suchungen mit seinen bisherigen Studien verbanden, der Vorarbei- 
ten, die ihm hierfiir bereit lagen, waren doch viel mehr als es 
scheinen konnte : von der linguistischen, der ethnographischen, der 
religionsgeschichtlichen Seite her war er auf die Etrusker gestoBen, 
seit seiner Studienzeit hatte ihn die romische Geschichte und Lit- 
teratur beschaftigt, die italischen Stamme hatte er in seine Vor- 
lesungen iiber Mythologie und Kulte hineingezogen. Wie hatte er 
es auch sonst vermocht, in so kurzer Zeit des gewaltigen Stoffes 
Meister zu werden, fast an alien Funkten selbstandig fordernd, 
auf manchen Gebieten neue Wege bahnend, wie auf dem der alt- 
italischen Sprachen, des Miinzwesens, des Bernsteinhandels ! Wohl 
hatte Niebuhr ihm hier und da vorgearbeitet , aber wenn dieser 
einem Freundesbriefe seinen bitteren VerdruB anvertraut, daB 
seine Ideen in Miillers Etruskern zu dessen Eigenthum umgestem- 
pelt seien — er dachte hauptsachlich an das erste Kapitel des 
— , so war dieser Vorwurf doch nur in Niebuhrs reizba- 
:iihl begriindet. 



Nach funfzig Jahren, die eine unermeBliche Vermehrung des 
etrnskischen Denkmalerstoffes und zahlreiche etruskische Spezial- 
forschungen zugef tihrt haben, ist O. Miillers Werk, wenig verandert, 
wieder anfgelegt worden und ein unentbehrliches Hilfsmittel fur 
den Philologen und Historiker geblieben. Manche seiner Ansich- 
ten, die verworfen worden warcn, sind wieder zu Ehren gekom- 
men, und in seinen Irrthumern hat er Probleme gewiesen, die ihre 
Losung fordern. Die Sprachwissenschaft steht noch heute auf dem 
Standpunkt, daB sie die von ihm verfochtene Herkunft der Etrus- 
ker aus Kleinasien weder bestreiten noch erweisen kann, das Siegel 
ist von der etrnskischen Sprache noch nicht gelost worden. Er 
selber blickte auf die vollendete Arbeit mit dem wohlbegrundeten 
Gefiihl eines Fortschrittes in Sorgfalt und Reife. „Sie werden 
wohl etwas weniger Verwegenheit und Anmafiung und etwas mehr 
Besonnenheit darin iinden, als in meinen vorigen Arbeiten, man 
wird mit dem Alter kltiger", schrieb er an Bockh, der ihn wah- 
rend des Streites um die Dorier getrostet hatte „ etwas weniger 
Kiihnheit wird Ihnen schon die Zeit geben". Die in seinem Tem- 
perament und seiner Arbeitsweise gelegene Neigung zu schnellen 
SchluBfolgerungen ist in den Etruskern sichtlich geziigelt. 

Nach dieser Abschweifung kehrt 0. Mliller zu den Griechen 
znriick, und A then, das seine jugendlichen Forschungen fast um- 
gangen, das seine Dorier mit Geringschatzung gestraft hatten, tritt 
nunmehr in den Vordergrund seiner geschichtlichen Studien. Der 
Druck der Etrusker ist noch im Gang, da verrath er bereits 
Bockh den geheimen Plan, seine Geschichten hellenischer Stamme 
und Stadte zu erganzen durch eine politische und Bildungsgeschichte 
Athens in seiner Bliithezeit, vom persischen bis zum peloponnesi- 
schen Krieg, und eine Revision des ganzen Werkes in einem beson- 
deren Band. w Ich will versuchen, schreibt er ihm etwas spater, 
ahnlich wie in den Doriern, nur hoffentlich besser, die Einheit des 
athenischen Lebens in der Gemeine und im Haus, in der Kunst 
und Wissenschaft und jeder anderen AeuBerung, und zugleich den 
Zusammenhang in den iiberall in der Zeit des peloponnesischen 
Krieges eintretenden Veranderungen darzulegen tf . Aber er sieht, 
daB er, um auf diesen Gebieten mit Sicherheit zu wandeln, noch 
weitlaufige Studien machen musse, „daher lebe ich jetzt in Unter- 
suchungen fiber sog. allgemeine Grammatik, comparative Sprach- 
kande, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, von denen ich noch 
nicht weiB, zu welchem Ausgang sie mich fiihren werden". 

In demselben Sommer, in welchem er dies schreibt, hielt er 
zum ersten Mai Vorlesungen fiber vergleichende Grammatik 
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des Griechischen and Lateinischen. Aber aoch diese Stu- 
dien treten nicht unvorbereitet in den Kreis seiner historischen nun- 
mehr auf Athen gerichteten Arbeit. Schon als Berliner Student hatte 
er das Sanskrit gelernt, dem man damals den Werth einer indoger- 
manischen Ursprache beimafi. Bald darauf hatte er sich in Got- 
tingen dem jungen Franz Bopp in regem wissenscbaftlichem Ver- 
kehr angeschlossen. Die Entdeckungen Jacob Grimms hatten ihn 
eben so empfanglich gefunden , wie Wilhelm v. Humboldts univer- 
selle Gedanken iiber den Bau der Sprache und die Epochen ihrer 
Entwickelung. Die drei grofien Gelehrten, dnrch welche die me- 
thodische Sprachvergleichung begrlindet und in den Kreis der ge- 
schichtlichen Wissenschaften eingefiihrt worden, haben ihm, der 
jeden Wind gesunder wissenschaftlicher Bewegung in sein weit ge- 
spanntes Segel zu fangen verstand, den Weg gewieseiL Verglei- 
chende Grammatik and Sprachgeschichte werden ihm alsbald zum 
Instrument fiir seine Untersachongen fiber Volksgeschichte, wie es 
schon die Etrasker zeigen; aber die Bildnng und Entwickelung 
der Sprache der Athener gehorte auch an sich in den grofien Rah- 
men der geschichtlichen Darstellung, die ihm vorschwebte. „Es 
giebt keine Alterthumswissenschaft, die nicht Geschichte ist a hatte 
Bockh gesagt; 0. Miiller empfand lebhaft, dafi gerade auf dem 
Gebiet der Sprache sich die Ueberlegenheit dieser Anschauung ge- 
geniiber der Schule Gottfried Hermanns, die sich als Vertreterin der 
Sprachphilologie fiihlte, am Schlagendsten bewahren miisse. B Am 
meisten ist gewifi zu wunschen, schreibt er an Bockh, dafi einmal 
einer anftritt, der die Sprache der Hellenen im Ganzen und in 
alien ihren Modifikationen geschichtlich betrachtet und entwickelt, 
wodurch die AnmaBungen der Leipziger ganz von selbst beschrankt 
werden mlissen und die Philologie im Ganzen eine andere Gestalt 
erhalten wiirde". Dafi gerade er durch Bildungsgang und Geistes- 
art in besonderem Maafie berufen gewesen sei, an der — noch heute 
der Zukunft vorbehaltenen — Losung dieser groBen Aufgabe zu 
arbeiten, wer mochte das behaupten ! Das Geschaft des Sprach- 
forschers setzt der Phantasie engere Schranken als das von der 
inneren Anschauung geleitete Schaffen eines geschichtlichen Bildes 
aus einzelnen Bruchstucken, es verlangt strenge Methode und ge- 
duldige Versenkung in die Kleinarbeit; 0. Mullers feuriger Geist 
pfliickte die Fruchte seiner Arbeit zu begierig und sein rasch kom- 
binirender Scharfsinn blickte doch immer schon auf das historische 
ErgebniB, wenn er die Reihe uberschlug. Aber sein gliicklicher 
Treffsinn, seine eigene Gabe groBer Ueberschau und der Auffin- 
dung aufierlich weit auseinanderliegender Analogien und Zusam* 
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menhange, sein klares VerstandniB fiir alles natiirliche Leben mufiten 
ihm aach hier zu gate kommen. 

Man sieht wohl aus vereinzelten Spuren, wie er von jenem 
Zeitpunkt an die griechische Sprachgeschichte nie aus den Augen 
verlor; er wird den Vorsatz, den er bei der bevorstehenden An- 
kunft der Briider Grimm fafit, Jacob fiir diese Fragen „recht aus- 
zusaugen" wohl ausgefiilirt haben. Aber wir wissen gerade yon 
diesen Studien 0. Miillers and namentlich von der Anlage der Vor- 
lesung am Allerwenigsten. Sie ruhte auf dem Glauben, dafi zwi- 
schen den beiden klassischen Sprachen eine besonders enge Ver- 
wandtschaft walte; er nennt das Volk Latiums einen Nebenzweig 
der Hellenen. Die Sprachforschong hat diese Ansicht, die er mit 
Niebuhr n. A. theilte, nanmehr fast ganz verlassen. Aber manche 
helie Blicke ins Leben der Einzelsprachen, manche gesunde Grand- 
anschauungen haben Bewahrung gefonden. Besonders gem wendet 
er den Satz an, dessen weite Bedentong ihm schon die Stammes- 
geschichten anschaolich gemacht hatten, dafi die Einheit ein Ergeb- 
nifi langer Entwickelung, dafi, je naher wir den Urspriingen treten, 
urn so grofier die Zersplitterong and Mannigfaltigkeit ist. 

Die Biicher Varros iiber die lateinische Sprache, das lexikali- 
sche Werk des Festus hat 0. Mailer viel weniger am des sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen , als am des antiqaarischen Gehaltes willen be- 
arbeitet; die Keime beider Aosgaben liegen in den Etraskern. 

Und wiederum zar gleichen Zeit, da ihn die Studien iiber 
Athen tiefer in die Sprachgeschichte ziehen, versenkt er sich in 
akopfzerbrechendes Griibeln iiber die attische Tragodie", liest er 
iiber die tragische Kunst der Griechen, legt er seinen Seminaristen 
die Eumeniden zar Interpretation vor. So entsteht seine Bearbei- 
tung der Eumeniden des Aeschylus. Sie will das Schlufistiick 
der Orestie, der grofiartigsten und erschiitterndsten Schopfung des 
gedankenmachtigsten unter den griechischen Tragikern, der Gegen- 
wart zu allseitigem VerstandniB bringen, die tragische Wirkung 
des Ewig-Menschlichen in der Bedingtheit der Zeit: in der grie- 
chischen Biihnenkunst , in uralten sittlichen und rechtlichen Ord- 
nungen. Der Nachdruck liegt in den Darlegungen iiber Blutrache 
und Blutsiihne, den Areopag, das heilige Recht der Athener, wie 
es die Legende und der vertiefende Geist des Dichters aus dem 
Muttermord des Orestes herleitet. So mtindet das Buch auch nach 
dieser Seite wieder in die Geschichte Athens ein, und kniipft zu- 
gleich an seine Dorier an : mit besonderer verstandniBvoller Liebe 
hatte er diesen Stoff, das Entstehen von Gesetz und Recht aus 
den Tiefen des sittlichen und religiosen Gefiilils einer entlegenen, 
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gottesscheuen Menschheit, wieder durchdacht. Erne so umfassende, 
so licht- und lebensvolle Erlauterung einer groBen klassischen 
Dichtung, in deutscher Sprache, frei von aller ziinftigen Pedan- 
terie, war den Freunden des Alterthums noch nicht geboten wor- 
den. Es war etwas GroBeres als ehedem die hollandischen Philo- 
logen oder jetzt G. Hermann, der gepriesene Meister der Dichter- 
erklarung, und seine Schiiler wollten oder konnten: Aufklarung 
des Kunstwerks, hohere Exegese, die sich fiber das zerstiickelte 
Notenwerk erhebt. Diesem Gefiihl gab Miiller in der Vorrede be- 
wofitvolle, heraasfordernde Worte, und G. Hermann nahm den 
Fehdehandschuh auf. Schon vorher war er, der gestrenge Wack- 
ter der grammatisch-logischen Methode, kampflustig in die Schran- 
ken getreten gegen die neue historische Philologie und ihre Lei- 
stungen, Bockhs Inschriftenwerk, dessen Pindarausgabe, Welckers 
Trilogie. Nunmelir wurde , nach manchen Plankeleien , 0. Miiller 
in den Vordergrund des Kampffeldes gezogen. Bockh in seiner 
kiihlen Vorsicht und in sicherer AUeinherrschaft iiber sein Gebiet 
blieb fast auf der ganzen Linie Sieger, Welcker und 0. Miiller, 
deren Sprachkenntiiisse und Methode dem spahenden Auge des 
Gegners manche BloBe boten, trugen auch manche Wunde davon, 
wiewohl sie durchaus nicht in jedem Punkt den Kiirzeren zogen. 
Aber alle drei stritten fiir eine uniiberwindliche Sache, fur eine 
unaufhaltsame Entwickelung. Sie haben der geschichtlichen Alter- 
thumswissenschaft das Recht errungen, freilich mehr durch die 
stillen Wirkungen ihrer Lebensarbeit , als durch ihre laute rasch 
veraltete Polemik. Die litterarische Fehde um die Eumeniden hat 
die Wissenschaft wenig gefordert und 0. Miillers Ruhm nicht er- 
hoht; sie hat ihm aber viel gute Zeit und Stimmung weggezehrt. 
Dafi die nachsten Aufgaben eines Editors nicht Miillers Sache 
seien, konnte Hermann unschwer zeigen; aber er verstand nicht 
zu wiirdigen, was Miiller Treffliches und Grofies fur das Verstand- 
nifi der Dichtung und dariiber hinaus gethan. Das ungerechte Ver* 
dikt des Fachgenossen ist durch die Gunst der Lesewelt ausge- 
glichen worden. Die Eumeniden haben lange Zeit einen grofien 
Einflufi auf die Bildung der Philologen geiibt ; wie viele verdankten 
ihre Vorstellung vom antiken Theater ausschlieBlich diesem Buch ! 
Nur ein anderes Werk 0. Miillers ist ebenso viel gelesen worden, 
hat eben so breit gewirkt: seine griechische Litteraturge- 
schichte. Unvollendet hinterlassen, die letzte und in manchem 
Sinn die reifste Gabe seines Genius, zeigt sie noch einmal die herr- 
liche, von aller Last der Arbeit ungebrochene Jugendlichkeit seiner 
Natur und ist ein Buch der philologischen Jugend geworden und, 
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dreimal erneuert, bis in unsere Tage geblieben. Sie giebt ein 
Bild von der einfachen and klaren GesetzmaBigkeit in der reichen 
Entfaltung der griechischen Litteratur, wie es keine der spateren 
Litteraturgeschichten mehr vermochte. Und mehr noch als anders- 
wo wirkt in ihr sein frischer poetischer Sinn, das Verstandnifi des 
Individuellen , die ungesuchte Schbnheit der leicht schreitenden 
Sprache. Das Unrecht, das seine Dorier Athen angethan, ist schon 
hier gesiihnt. 

Mit den geschichtlichen Arbeiten ging die Mythenfor- 
schnng ununterbrochen Hand in Hand. 

Gleich von Anfang nimmt er, ahnlich wie Welcker, seinen Weg 
mitten hindurch zwischen der geschichtswidrigen, zugleich schranken- 
losen und pedantischen Symbolik der mythologischen Enthusiasten, 
wie Creuzer, nnd den Rationalisten, wie Vofi, nachher Lobeck, die, 
aller inneren Erfahrung, alles Gottessinnes baar, der griechischen Re- 
ligion nnd ihren Formen geringschatzig nnd anschannngslos gegen- 
iiberstanden. Er pflegte mit den Hauptern beider Lager, Creuzer wie 
Vofi, freundliche Beziehungen, und land in den Ansichten des Einen 
wie des Anderen einen Theil der Wahrheit. Aber er sah auch, daB 
beide, Jeder in seiner Weise, das Wesen des Mytbus verkannten, 
der als alteste Dichtung des Volkes, als urspriingliche Form seines 
Nachdenkens und Beobachtens, mit Nothwendigkeit und UnbewuBt- 
heit von innen erwachsen sei. Diese Grundanschauung war durch 
Herder vorbereitet, von Schelling in einem gedankenreichen Ju- 
gendaufsatz schon im Jahre 1793 dargelegt worden. Zwanzig Jahre 
spater horte 0. Miiller Solgers, des Schellingianers, Vorlesung uber 
Mythologie, und obwohl er erkannte, dafi diese Betrachtungsweise 
erhaben iiber dem Geschichtlichen wandelte, so lafit sich doch in 
seinen Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie der 
Einflufi mit Handen greifen; eine Reihe allgemeiner Gedanken iiber 
die Natur des Mythus, die als Leitsatze in den Prolegomena er- 
scheinen, finden wir auch in den von 0. Miiller herausgegebenen 
Ausziigen aus Solgers Vortragen : darunter schon wortlich die An- 
nahme einer Mischung der Facta und der Ideen in den Heroensagen, 
die der Grund- und Eckstein von Miillers historischer Mythenfor- 
schung geworden ist. Im XJebrigen scheinen uns heute diese Grund- 
ideen in ihrer Allgemeinheit selbstverstandlich ; aber ihre Anerken- 
nung war eine schwere, langsame Errungenschaft und ihre Betha- 
tigung in der mythologischen Forschung das unsterbliche Verdienst 
von Welcker, 0. Miiller, Jacob Grimm. Schien doch Miiller noch 
Leuten wie G. Hermann „ein Mystiker" zu sein, war doch gerade 
in Gottingen durch Schlozers Gewicht, trotz Heyne, der aber doch 
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mit einem FuB in der alten auBerlichen Auffassung stecken ge- 
blieben war, jene Ansicht im Schwang, die 0. Miiller nachdriicklich 
bekampfte, daB die griechische Religion ein Pfaffenbetrug sei! 

Miiller ist von der historischen Forschung her in die Mytho- 
logie hineingetreten. Die ethnographischen Fragen, die Anfange 
der Geschichte haben ihn zuerst und am Nachhaltigsten beschaftigt. 
Und so lagen seiner Aufmerksamkeit am Nachsten die ortlichen 
und heroischen Mythen, die Sagen tiber Wanderungen nnd Stadte- 
grtindungen, die Zusammenhange der lokalen Knlte, wie man dies 
Alles in seinen Minyern und Doriern gesehen. Die Gesichtspunkte, 
die in dieser Zeit seine mythologischen Studien beherrschten , hat 
er zu einer Art von System gesammelt in den Prolegomena zu 
einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie. Es war eine Gegenwehr wider 
die Angreifer seiner Dorier, eine rechtfertigende Darlegung der 
angefochtenen Grundsatze seiner Mythenbehandlung. Diesem In- 
halt hatte der bescheidenere Titel, den er zuerst im Sinn hatte, 
„zur Methodik und Kritik des mythologischen Studiums", weit besser 
entsprochen, als der „pomphaftere a , den er spater wahlen zu mus- 
sen meinte; er hatte den Lesern ein Gefuhl der Enttauschung und 
dem Buch die gerechte Kritik, die es hervorrief, zum groBen Theil 
erspart. Denn die Prolegomena zur Mythologie zeigen den Ver- 
fasser in einseitigem Eifer auf die Stammes- und Heroensage ge- 
richtet, die er als historische Quelle auszubeuten liebte. Und er 
mochte vor Allem die Regeln feststellen, nach denen man die Sagen, 
die „von religioser Anschauung zu geschichtlicher Erinnerung auf- 
und abschwanhen", in ihre einfachen Elemente zerlegen kann; ja T 
er halt fiir moglich, daB ein Worterbuch und eine Grammatik der 
religiosen Redeweise hergestellt werde. Aber mit Recht wendete 
Creuzer ein, daB die Mythendeutung nicht eine lehrbare Verstan- 
desoperation sei ; es konnte nicht fehlen, daB auf 0. Miiller Schuler 
folgten, die wirklich glaubten, es habe ihnen der Meister eine Scha- 
blone fiir die Losung von Problemen hinterlassen, die doch auBerst 
vielseitig und fein sind und deren jedes eine besondere Behand- 
lung fordert. 

Die griechische Mythologie, wie sie sich in den Prolegomena 
darstellt, macht den Eindruck einer gewissen AeuBerlichkeit und 
einer grenzenlosen ortlichen Zerstiickelung, hinter der die Einheit 
des religiosen Glaubens schwindet. Es war ohne Zweifel ein Trug- 
schlufi, daB es keinen Mythus ohne Lokal gebe, weil der Mythus 
irgendwo entstanden sein imifite, und schon zwanzig Jahre spater 
durfte Welcker sagen: n den Irrthum, daB „ w die Gotter, Culte und 
Mythen der Griechen in ihrer Bestimmtheit einer Zeit gesonder- 
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ter Entwickelung gehoren, in der es selbst kein SuBerlich zusam- 
mengehaltnes Nationalganzes gab"", hat die Zeit beseitigt". 

Aber 0. Mullers Gedanke der Stammesgotter, der in den Doriern 
namentlich am Apollo dargethan werden soil nnd auch in den 
Prolegomena verfolgt wird, hat zu verschiedenartigen , mehr oder 
minder systematischen Versuchen gefiihrt, den ganzen griechischen 
Polytheismus auf mechanische Weise zu erklaren : Krankheitsfor- 
men der mythologischen Forschung, die 0. Muller selber bekSmpft 
haben wttrde; er hat das nie gewollt, und in seinem raschen Fort- 
schreiten war er anch ttber die beschranktere Anwendung der Stam- 
mestheorie bald hinausgelangt ; schon in den Prolegomena durch- 
krenzt er die Hypothese der Stammesreligion unaufhorlich mit feinen 
nnd treffenden Kombinationen, durch welche vorgeschichtlicheWan- 
derungen griechischer Kulte erschlossen werden. Anch der Ge- 
sichtspnnkt der Stammesgotter, der in vorsichtiger Begrenznng 
ein Theil Wahrheit enthalt, hat Nutzen gestiftet, indem er zwi- 
schen Volksgeschichte nnd Mythologie eine frnchtbare Verbindung 
herstellen half, nnd keiner hat diese Verbindung so nachdriick- 
lich gefordert wie 0. Muller. 

Erst nach dreizehn Jahren lieB er auf die Prolegomena wieder 
eine groBere mythologische Arbeit folgen : die vortreffliche Abhand- 
lung „ Pallas Athene u ; sie zeigt ihn als Mythologen auf einer hoheren 
Stufe. Die Frage nach der Wesenheit der Gottin, ihrer Beziehung 
auf die Natur und die Menschen steht im Mittelpunkt, ihr Ver- 
haltniB zu den verschiedenen Stammen ist in sorgfaltiger Erorte- 
rung der Kulte dargethan, ohne daB sie zum ErzeugniB oder Re- 
flex eines einzelnen Stammes gemacht wiirde. Und unsere Kunde 
iiber die spatere Anlage seiner mythologischen Vorlesung be- 
statigt es, wie er in der Stille rastlos vorgedrungen zu allseiti- 
gerer und tieferer Beherrschung des groBen Stoffes: gewiB nicht 
ohne forderlichen Antheil seines Freundes Welcker. Dieser, von 
der Theologie ausgegangen, mit philosophischem Geist auf das 
Ganze gerichtet, hatte von Anfang als Ziel unverriickt die grie- 
chische Gottermythologie im Auge, als den gewaltigen Gebirgs- 
stock, in welchen die Heroenmythologie eingewachsen ist. 

Das sind fluchtige Umrisse der unglaublich reichen wissen- 
schaftlichen Thatigkeit 0. Mullers , in denen noch mancher ver- 
bindende Strich fehlt. Sieht man den gedrangten Zug dieser Ar- 
beiten, so viele vollwichtige Bande, an die sich eine Unzahl groBe- 
rer und kleinerer Aufsatze und Eecensionen anschlieBt, an sich 
vortiberziehen, so begreift man kaum, wie ein Menschenleben, das 
in der Bliithe der Jahre abgebrochen, Alles das schaffen kpnnte, 
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Seine Freunde bewunderten an 0. Mfiller die okonomische 
Ausnutzung der Zeit, die geschickte Technik der Arbeit; mehr 
noch die elastische Spannkraft des Korpers und Geistes, fur die 
es keine Grenze zu geben schien, das Vermogen der Sammlung 
mitten in der Storung nnd TJnruhe, den in jedem Augenblick 
lebendigen, wachsamen Genius , der sicb , wie sie sagen , schon in 
den Ziigen des ungeduldigen Mannes aussprach, and den keines 
seiner Portrats festzuhalten vermocht hat. Jene scklimmen Stun- 
den, die man nach Gothes Rath nicht an die Arbeit setzen soil, 
oder die Kranklichkeit, die Schleiermacher als das zarteste moderne 
Lebenselement bezeichnet hat, kannte er nicht; er arbeitete mit 
der ausdauernden frischen Erregungsfahigkeit and darnm mit der 
stetigen Fruchtbarkeit seiner geliebten Griechen. „Fur mich hat, 
schreibt er einmal, das mythologische and antiquarische Recher- 
chiren so viel Reiz und Annehmlichkeit , es erquickt und belebt 
mich so inner lich, dafi ich anch zufrieden sein konnte, wenn Nie- 
mand meiner achtete, und die Sachen selber ungedruckt blieben*. 
Er aufiert mehrmals, wie er sich treiben lasse von der Forschung 
ohne recht zu wissen, wohin ; und sie treibt ihn dann wohl monate- 
lang im Wirbel der Arbeit, wie ein Damonium, das ihm keine 
Buhe lafit. Ergreifend klingt es, wenn er an Bockh schreibt : „ich 
habe mir vorgestellt, dafi das Leben, je weiter man kommt und 
je alter man wird, etwas ruhiger, gemuthlicher, heimlicher werden 
wird : aber ich habe dazu keine Hoffnung ; mir wird immer heifier 
und gedranger zu Muth, und ich sehe uberall kein Ende. Ich 
mufi mich manchmal gewaltsam losreifien, weil ich sonst nicht 
sowohl von Kraften, als vielmehr ganz von aller Besinnung kommen 
wiirde". 

Und doch gehorte er nicht zu denen, die iiber die Arbeit 
hinaus kein Begehren und Bediirfen haben. 

„Gottingen ist fiir mich der einzige Ort in der Welt* hatte 
er seinen Eltern im ersten Frohlocken iiber die Berufung nach 
Gottingen geschrieben. Aber ohne manche Seufzer fand sich der 
lebhafte Jungling doch nicht gleich in die abgemessenen und kuhlen 
Formen des Gottinger Yerkehrs, in die Ernsthaftigkeit und stille 
Einformigkeit des neuen Lebenskreises. Es kommt ihm anfangs 
„ etwas fremd und wunderlich a hier vor; er sehnt sich nach der 
jugendlich munteren und traulichen Breslauer Geselligkeit. Auch 
er mochte anfangs, wie vor ihm Welcker, finden, dafi in Gottingen 
„das Lernen" doch gar zu sehr B vor dem Leben* sei. Aber er 
brachte begnugsame Gewohnheiten und Anforderungen an das 
Leben mit; Welckers voller angelegte Natur bedurfte reicherer 
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Nahrungsquellen. So ist er jener Anwandlungen schnell Herr 
und trotz seines entschiedenen preuBischen Gefiihls, dessen jugend- 
liche Aeusserungen anfangs Dissen reizten, ein sehr guter Got- 
tinger geworden. Und als der Minister von Raumer ihm eine 
Professur der alten Geschichte in Berlin bot, als spaterhin der 
Verfassungsstreit ihm den Gedanken, unsere Universitat zu ver- 
lassen, nahe legte, da bekannte er, dafi er doch in Gbttingen fest 
wurzele. Er wuflte, in biegsamem nnd dankbarem Sinn, sich in 
die Eigenart der Georgia Augusta einzuleben, er war begeistert 
fur ihren Ruhm, er war bedacht, selbst in seinen zahlreichen Re- 
censionen fiir die Gelehrten Anzeigen den gelinden „gottingischen 
Ton a zu wahren, was er sonst nicht immer gethan hat. Er sagte 
wohl „ Gottingen hat mein Gliick gemacht", und mit eben so viel 
Recht konnte man sagen, dafi er Gottingen zum Gliick geworden war. 
In der munteren Gesellschaft „der TJngriindlichen" , die sich 
ein paar Jahre nach seiner Ankunft und wohl durch ihn aus Ele- 
menten des jungen Gottingens bildete und die Auflehnung gegen 
den herrschenden grundlichen Ernst Alt - Gottingens durch ihren 
Namen bekundete, war 0. Miiller durch spriihenden Antheil an 
der gemeinsamen Lektiire wie durch kindlichen Frohsinn der bele- 
bende Mittelpunkt; ebenso spaterhin in der Latina, bis das Un- 
gliicksjahr 1837 auch dieser den TodesstoB gab. 

Gleich von Anfang schlofi er sich im jugendlichen BediirfniB 
vertrauter Hingebung eng an seinen nachsten Fachgenossen Dissen, 
und blieb dem krankelnden, inmitten der kleinen gottinger Welt 
vereinsamenden Freund in zarter, opferbereiter Liebe verbunden 
bis zu dessen friihem Tod. Er konnte der eigenthiimlichen Dich- 
terbehandlung Dissens, der mit dem Scheidewasser peinlicher Logik 
seine ursprunglich warme begeisterte Empfindung des poetisch 
Schonen aufloste, in nachgiebigem VerstandniB folgen, so fern 
auch diese Art seiner eigenen unbefangenen Natur stand; Dissen 
wiederum war und blieb in Gottingen „der einzige Genosse" sei- 
ner Studien, doch ohne daB er diesen Freundesantheil zu einem 
wirklichen EinfluB auf 0. Miillers wissenschaftliches Leben zu stei- 
gern vermocht hatte. Fiir solche Entbehrungen entschadigte die 
in fortlaufendem ausgiebigem Briefwechsel gepflegte geistige Ge- 
meinschaft mit Bockh. 

Seit dem Jahr 1830 erfreute sich 0. Miiller der grofien Be- 
reicherung, die die Briider Grimm seinem Leben brachten. Wenn 
ihm Wilhelm nach seinem Naturell naher stand, so verbanden 
ihn mit Jacob gleichartige wissenschaftliche Bestrebungen, auf 
den Gebieten der Sprachgeschichte und Mythologie. Eine Reihe 
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von Jahren wohnte er mit den Brudern zusamraen in dem Hans 
an der Allee, in regem Verkehr, nnd oft wnrde er hinunterge- 
rnfen, wenn sich in Wilhelms kleiner Stube ein enger, tranlicher 
Kreis am Abend znsammenfand : anBer den Briidern nnd Mailer 
am Haufigsten Dahlmann and Liicke. Dann hielt wohl Wilhelm 
ein nenes Frankfnrter Lnstspiel, eine Hampelmanniade oder Aehn- 
liches, bereit, dergleichen er mit Behagen vortrng, nnd andere 
gaben, je nach ihrem Vermogen, ahnliche Grenusse znm Befiten. 
Anch im geselligen Hans des ernsten Dahlmann, dem Miiller gleich- 
falls freundschaftlich nahe trat, war ein warmer Winkel fur leb- 
haften Anstansch nnd allerlei harmlose Kurzweil, nnd die Kolle- 
gen dranfien schiittelten wohl die Kopfe, wenn es hiefi, da8 dort 
wieder einmal der Hofrath Miiller den Englander in der Bilder- 
gallerie wnndervoll gemacht oder der Doktor Thol den Elias Krumm 
gespielt habe. 

Aber 0. Miiller hielt nach alien Seiten, wie damals wohl kein 
Zweiter, friedlichen nnd freundlichen Verkehr, and die Leichtig- 
keit nnd Gntmiithigkeit seiner Natur uberbriickte manche Kluft. 
Er wuBte sein VerhaltniB der Dankbarkeit nnd Verehrnng zu dem 
greisen Heeren, seine Bernfsstellnng zn dem bejahrten Mitscherlich, 
den er als nnmittelbaren Fachgenossen nnd Mitdirektor des Semi- 
nars vorgefunden, dnrch alle Fahrlichkeiten frenndlich nnd ge- 
schickt hindurchznleiten , nnd in den schweren Jahren des Ver- 
fassungskonfliktes traf er dnrch harmlose Fragen nnd Aeufierun- 
gen Manchen im Innersten seiner dnrch Schwache oder Berechnnng 
mifileiteten Seele. 

Im Herbst des Jahres 1824 hatte er Pauline Hugo, die Toch- 
ter des beriihmten Rechtsgelehrten, heimgefiihrt, nnd das tief em- 
pfundene hausliche Gliick befltigelte noch seine Arbeitslnst. Sohne 
nnd Tochter bliihten auf, nnd nun baute er sich sein eigenes Haus 
in der Hospitalstrafie , das noch heute nach manchen Verandernn- 
gen das Greprage seines Sinnes nnd Greschmackes tragt; die Frennde 
scherzten iiber den griechisch - schlesischen Stil. Und zur selben 
Zeit wnrde durch seine und Dahlmanns Bemuhungen der Universi- 
tat das festliche Haus errichtet, in welchem wir versammelt sind. 

So kamen die gerauschvollen Tage der Centenarfeier der Uni- 
versitat, die ihm viel der Miihen und Ehren brachten und seinen 
Freund Dissen hinwegnahmen. Ueber den Feiernden aber stand, 
tiefschattend, eine schwarze Wetterwolke und kiindete den Sturm, 
der sieben edle Zweige vom hundertjahrigen Stamm der Hoch- 
schule losriB und diesen selber bis in die Wnrzeln erschutterte. 
Am 1. November hob der neue Regent Ernst August dfrs Staats- 
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grtuidgesetz auf und entband alle Staatsdiener ihres Verfassungs- 
eides, dem Protest der sieben gottinger Professoren, die sich auch 
nach der koniglichen Gewaltthat in ihrem Gewissen durch den Eid 
gebunden bekannten, folgte deren Entsetzung and die Aasweisung 
von dreien unter ihnen, Dahlmann, Jacob Grimm, Gervinus. Es 
waren friedlose, ungluckliche Jahre, die nnn fiir unsere Universi- 
tat begannen. 

0. MtiUer war nicht unter den Sieben; er hatte die Unter- 
zeichnnng des Protestes abgelehnt. 

Als Heeren sich vor Miillers Berufnng nach dessen person- 
lichen Eigenschaften bei Bockh erkundigte, vergaB er nicht, nach 
alterer Gottinger Gepflogenheit auch den „Gesinnungen a des jungen 
Mannes vorsichtig nachzuforschen. Bockh begriff die Frage wohl 
und antwortete: „er ist alien politischen und fast noch mehr, als 
ich nach meiner besonderen Ueberzeugung wunschte, alien auf die 
Tagesgeschichte beziiglichen Leidenschaften, alien Umtrieben unserer 
Zeit abgeneigt, und ist deshalb wohl auch in Breslau, wo die 
Turnfehden bliihen, weil er indifferent oder der Uebertreibung 
abhold ist, von den Ultraliberalen angefeindet worden". Auch in 
Gottingen blieb er der Tagespolitik abgekehrt, und die Neckereien 
der Freunde fiber seine „dorische Denkweise" liefi er sich gern 
gefallen. 

Indessen, das ist es doch nicht gewesen, was 0. Mfiller abhielt, 
sich den Sieben anzuschliefien, unter denen er so nahe Freunde sab, 
wie die Briider Grimm und Dahlmann. War doch ihre Erklarung 
nach Jacobs treffendem Wort eine Protestation des Gewissens, 
nur durch den Gegenstand ein politischer Protest, und war doch, 
aufier Dahlmann, keiner unter ihnen ein politischer Mann, alle 
Uebrigen stille Gelehrte, deren hochster Wunsch es war, im Frieden 
ihrer Studirstube ungefahrdet der Wissenschaft zu leben. 

0. Mfiller war, wie es nicht anders sein konnte, in der Ge- 
sinnung einig mit den Sieben ; man wufite es in Hannover so gut 
wie in Gottingen. Aber ihre rasche That dfinkte ihm schroffer, 
als nothig war; er besorgte, dafi sie den Bestand der Universitat 
gefahrde; er gab sich trfigerischen Hoffnungen, einer nach der 
anderen, hin, auf die Korporation, auf die Regierung, sogar auf 
den deutschen Bundestag : Alles in einem fast unverwfistlichen Opti- 
mismus, fiber den nicht bios Dahlmann und die Grimm, sondern 
gelegentlich auch Bockh den Kopf schiittelten. Aber Niemand 
zweifelte an der Redlichkeit seines vermittelnden Wirkens hier 
und nach Hannover hin, und all die verworrenen Kampfe dieser 
Jahre haben keinen Schatten auf seine reine und vornehme Ge* 

3 
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silinung werfen konnen. Zwar klagte Jacob Grimm in bitterem 
Unmuth iiber die bedachtigeren Freunde, die hinter ihm auf 
halbem Weg zuriickgeblieben waren, and beschuldigte die Partei, 
deren Haupt 0. Miiller war, dafi sie die Erhaltung der Universitat 
hoher stelle, als die angelobte Pflicht und das Heil des Ganzen, 
wahrend wieder Miiller das erregte sittlicbe Pathos der Dahl- 
mannschen und Grimm schen Knndgebnngen nicht zusagte, und ihm 
schien, sie stellten beide sich zu feindlich gegen die Universitat, 
bei der wohl viel Schwache, jedoch boser Wille nur in Wenigen 
sei. Aber bald, als 0. Miiller mit fiinf Genossen der offiziellen 
Falschung des bekannten Rothenkircher Vorgangs offentlich ent- 
gegengetreten war und sich losgesagt hatte von der kleinmiithigen 
Loyalitatserklarung, die dem Fiihrer der Deputation unterge- 
schoben worden, da schien auch Jacob Grimm die Schuld der 
friiheren Halbheit vollig gesiihnt, nnd er schrieb ans Cassel dem 
noch nnsicher schwankenden Liicke: „ Miiller hatte es verweigert, 
nnsere Erklarung mitznunterschreiben . . . vielleicht war es ein 
personliches Gefiihl, das ihn abhielt, vielleicht war die Angelegen- 
heit in ihm noch nicht verarbeitet nnd reif genug ; aber seine offue 
Erklarung hat hernach alles wieder versohnt nnd eingeholt . . . 
er fiihlt sich dnrch sein mannhaftes Benehmen, das er hernach in 
fortschreitender Entfaltnng unablassig bewahrt hat, innerlich 
erhoben, die feinen Wendnngen und Anspielungen seiner Programme 
wirken, weil sie offen vor die Welt und Nachwelt treten". 

Im Herbst des Jahres 1838 siedelte auch Wilhelm Grimm nach 
Cassel iiber, nnd 0. Miiller blieb in ungewisser Stimmung und 
Lage zuriick. Rund urn sich sah er den fortschreitenden Yerfall 
der Universitat, den er vergebens aufzuhalten strebte. Die von 
ihm kraftig unterstiitzten Bemiihungen, die Lucken im Lehrkorper 
wiirdig zu f UUen, mit Mannern, deren Charakter der Jugend Ver- 
trauen einflofie, stieBen iiberall auf Absagen; es schien nach Jacob 
Grimms Wort, als habe sich ein Zauberkreis um die Universitat 
gelegt. Er war selber auf seine Entsetzung gefafit gewesen. So 
wie man ihn anriihre, aufierte er, werde er gehen. Er bedachte 
ernstlich den Plan, seine Stelle niederzulegen und sich in Got- 
tingen vorerst eine Weile dnrch litterarische Arbeiten zu halten, 
bis ihm anderwarts eine befriedigende Stellung geboten werde — 
oder in Gottingen eine Besserung der Verhaltnisse eingetreten 
sei! Aber er blieb unangef ochten , und freiwillig, ohne Noth, 
mochte er doch das mit Wind und Wellen kampfende Schiff stjcht 
verlassen ; er kann es nicht glauben, da6 dieser herrliche Studies 
sitz dem Untergang verfallen sei : der wohl gepflanzte Wftld ooiuse 
q och immer wieder ausschlagen in neuem frischem Griin! 
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Li solchen Stimmungen reifte der Plan der Reise nach Griechen- 
land. Sie war lange erwogen, durch die Richtung, die seine Lebens- 
arbeit unter dem EinfluB seiner Eigenart genommen, gebieterisch ge- 
fordert ; aber der lastende Druck der Verhaltnisse, unter dem er in 
Gottingen lebte, zeitigte zuletzt den EntschluB doch rascher, als 
es sonst geschehen ware. „Ich bin froh, schreibt er vor Antritt 
der Reise an Bockh, ftir ein Jahr ans dieser qualenden Lage erlost 
zu sein, dann wird man doch eher wissen, woran man ist". 

In dem Urlaubsgesuch, das er an das Kuratorium der Uni- 
versitat richtet, SuBert er das BediirfniB einer umfassenden an- 
schaulichen KenntniB der Denkmaler, wie es durch den neuen 
Stand der Archaeologie hervorgerufen sei, „insbesondere der Ar- 
chitektur- Denkmaler auf ihrem eignen Grand und Boden", und 
fahrt dann fort: „Jedoch ist es noch ein andres wissenschaftliches 
BediirfniB, welches gerade jetzt eine solche Reise mir so wiin- 
schenswerth macht, daB mir die ganze planmaBige Vollendung 
meiner wissenschaftlichen Laufbahn davon abzuhangen scheint. 
Ich habe seit dem Beginn meiner schriftstellerischen Arbeiten eine 
umfassendere und tiefer eindringende Geschichte von Griechenland 
stets als Hanptanfgabe vor Augen gehabt. Nachdem ich zwanzig 
Jahre hindurch den groBten Theil der MuBe, die meine Berufs- 
geschafte mir gestatteten, auf Studien fiir diesen Zweck gewendet, 
habe ich gegenwartig das BewuBtsein, der Losung jener Aufgabe 
ziemlich so gewachsen zu sein, als ich es nach meinen Kraften 
uberhaupt werden kann, aber auch zngleich die Ueberzeugung, 
daB ich nicht lange saumen darf, das Werk zu beginnen, wenn 
ich es meinem Entwnrf gemaB vollenden will. Fiir diese Unter- 
nehmung, und gerade fur den Anfang derselben, ist die KenntniB 
der Gegenden, ein anschauliches Bild von der Lokalitat der alten 
Niederlassungen, und den noch vorhandnen Triimmern, eine uner- 
laBliche Bedingung. Ich habe auf literarischem Wege mich so 
viel mit geographischen und topographischen Studien beschaftigt, 
und mich an alien historisch wichtigen Orten zu orientiren gesucht, 
daB ich nun das lebhafteste BediirfniB empfinde, die Ergebnisse 
einsamer Forschung mit der Wirklichkeit zusammenzuhalten und. 
darnach zu berichtigen. So sind unter diesen Umstanden einige 
Monate in Griechenland fiir mein ganzes Leben von unschatzbarer 
Wichtigkeit*. 

So erscheint hier, vor der Lebenswende, 0. Miillers alter Plan 
wieder in der groBen Gestalt seiner jugendlichen Jahre. Wir 
wissen aus Aeusserungen der letzten Zeit: das Werk sollte nicht 
weniger als zw'olf Bande umfassen, davon die eine Halfte fortlau- 
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fende Darstellung, die andere Anmerkungen und Begriindungen, 
historische und geographische Abhandlungen — eine griechische Ge- 
schichte in so groBartigem Anfbau, wie sie keiner vor ihm gedacht 
hat, noch weniger auszufiihren befahigt gewesen ware: das ge- 
sammte geschichtliche Leben des Volkes auf dem Hintergrund des 
Landes, die auBere Geschichte and der ganze geistige National- 
besitz der Griechen in ihren Sprachbildungen , ihrer Religion, 
Sitte, Kunst und Litteratur, und alle Tbeile des Riesenwerkes 
auf selbstandige Forschung gegriindet ! Unserer historischen Lit- 
teratur sollte ein einziges Werk beschert werden. "Was die Jugend- 
arbeit der Dorier in einem Ausschnitt versucht, sollte nun am 
Ganzen mit gereiftem Konnen ausgeflihrt werden. All seine 
Studien und Forschungen liefen zusammen in dieser grofien Lebens- 
aufgabe. 

Die Seele geschwellt von frischem Muth, riistete er sich zur 
Fahrt. Er will mit ihr „ein neues lebendiges Leben im Alterthum 
beginnen". Alle Zeichen waren gut. Ein geliebter Schiiler, Adolf 
Scholl, schloB sich ihm an. Die Regierung gab ihm einen Zeichner 
mit. Wohl bestellte er vorsorglich sein Haus, bis ins Eleinste, 
aber ohne triibe Ahnungen nahm er Abschied von der Gattin, den 
Kindern und Freunden. 

In Rom verweilte er drei Monate, uberall die Faden seiner For- 
schungen weiterspinnend , neue ankniipfend. Mitgebrachte An- 
sichten beginnen sich in seinem beweglichen Geist umzugestalten, 
frische Arbeitsgebiete thun sich ihm auf. Wir sehen ihn sofort 
in topographische Untersuchungen, in Studien iiber das altitalische 
Erzgeld verticft, die kleinen Kunsterzeugnisse werden AnlaB zu 
neuen Betrachtungen iiber das VerhaltniB der italischen Stamme; 
urspriingliche Formen des italischen Kulturlebens sucht er in alt- 
iiberlieferter Sitte des Hausbaues, der Baumpflanzung, er forscht 
nach handschriftlichen Hilfsmitteln fur eine neue Ausgabe der 
Biicher vom Landbau, er sieht, daB die Probleme, die ihm die 
Schriften der romischen Feldmesser gestellt hatten, nur hier an 
Ort und Stelle ihre voile Losung finden konnten. In den Mu- 
seen haftet sein Blick mit besonderer Freude an den vornehmen 
Werken griechischen MeiBels. Mit Hilfe seines Zeichners legt er 
eine groBe, spater in Sizilien und Griechenland weitergefuhrte 
Sammlung unedirter antiker Bildwerke an. Im benachbarten Siid- 
Etrurien schaut er zum ersten Mai mit Augen die Grabkammern 
und Stadteruinen des Volkes, mit dem er sich in seiner gottinger 
Studirstube so angestrengt beschaftigt hatte, in den Salen des 
Gregorianischen Museums uberblickt er die Erzeugnisse seines 
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KonstfleiBes, das Gerathe seines taglichen Lebens. Nun sanken 
die Nebel , die , wie er friiher geklagt, sich immer noch zwischen 
ihn mid die Gegenstande seines Stadiums legten, so nahe er diese 
sich anch durch anhaltende Geistesarbeit zu bringen vermoge. 

Im April des folgenden Jahres betrat er mit seinen Gefahrten 
den Boden Athens. Hier empfing ihn ein anhanglicher Schiiler, 
Ernst Curtins, der fortan sein treuer Begleiter blieb, bis zum 
letzten Gang nach dem Htigel von Kolonos. Mit sicherem nnd 
raschem Schritt ging 0. Miiller gleich seine Wege; er hatte mit 
vollem Recht vor Antritt der Reise sagen diirfen, da6 er ohne 
Fiihrer sofort in Athen wie zn Hause sein werde. Er kam zur 
rechten Zeit, nm an den Ausgrabungen auf der Akropolis noch 
erfolgreichen Antheil zu nehmen. Unter dem jungen Fiirsten 
ans bairischem Hause und unter der Leitung vorwiegend deutscher 
Gelehrter und Architekten war die Flache der Burg aufgeraumt 
worden; die Saulen des Parthenon erhoben sich wieder frei in 
Hirer heiteren Majestat, und von der Siidwestecke herab griiBte 
wieder der zierliche kleine Tempel der Athena Nike. 

Auf diesen ersten funfwochentlichen Aufenthalt in Athen, der 
reich an Arbeit und Genufi gewesen, folgte ein vierzigtagiger 
Streifzug durch den Peloponnes. Die wechselreiche Schonheit der 
Landschaftsbilder entzlickt ihn; er schaut um sich mit dem Auge 
des Historikers, beobachtet die Gestaltungen des Bodens und die 
geschichtliche Bestimmung der Landschaften, „und bei der Scharfe 
mit der die Natur selber hier zeichnet — so schreibt er nach 
Hause — pragt sich diese Anschauung so tief ein, daB ich hoffe, 
sie bei meinen ferneren Arbeit en immer gegenwartig zu behalten". 
Bestandig fiihrt er den Stift in der Hand, um durch Situations- 
plane, Zeichnungen von Ruinen und Kunstdenkmalern sein Ge- 
dachtniB zu unterstiitzen. Das groBe Ziel der griechischen Ge- 
schichte bleibt ihm immerfort vor Augen. Seine unermudete Frische 
setzt seine jugendlichen Begleiter in Erstaunen. 

Zwolf Tag in Athen sollten der wohlverdienten Rast gewidmet 
sein. Aber sein fieberhafter Eifer machte sie zu ruhelosen Arbeits- 
tagen. IndeB begann die Sonne des athenischen Sommers heifi zu 
brennen; prophetische Warnungen des Arztes fanden kein Gehor. 
„Der Sonnengott ist mein alter Freund" sagte er. Schon in Got- 
tingen pflegte 0. Muller leichteren Krankheitsanfallen mit einer 
Art von geringschatzigem Unwillen zu begegnen; auf die Kunst 
der Aerzte wandte er wohl scherzend das Wort Platos an, daB 
sie die Erankheit futtere. 

Am letzten Juni brach er aufs Neue mit seinen Genossen auf, 
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diesmal gen Norden. Sein Ziel waren die Statten, wo seine stille 
Forschung am Liebsten und Langsten verweilt batte. Die anfang- 
liche Erschopfung schien der freudigen Spannung und Erregung 
zu weicben. Als seine alten Lieblinge begriifite er den kopaischen 
See mit seinen Felsschachten, die Minyerstadt, deren uralten Ruhm 
er aus dem Schutt der Geschichte ans Licht gezogen hatte. Seinen 
Begleitern war es eine Freude, ihn zu sehn, wie er vor dem Stein- 
thor der damals noch verschutteten Ruine d3s Schatzhauses des 
Minyas stand und in lebensvoller anschanlicher Rede das ehrwiir- 
dige Bauwerk vor ibnen anfsteigen lieB, und aus ibm und seiner 
herrschenden Lage das Bild des machtigen Konigssitzes entwarf. 
Aber eine verhangniB voile Verspatung batte zur Folge, dafi in 
der unheimlichen Nahe des fieberhauchenden Sumpfes eine Nacht 
zugebracbt werden muBte. Haufiger stellten sicb nun Zustande 
der Ermattung ein. Aber alle Lebensgeister sammelten und be- 
fliigelten sich noch einmal, als er das Thai von Delphi betrat. 
Seit den Tagen der Jugend hatte das Heiligthum und die Orakel- 
statte des pythischen Gottes, der uralte gemeinsame Herd, das 
Herz von Hellas, seine WiBbegier immer angezogen. Wie in fer- 
nen Jahrhunderten die apollinische Religion von dieser Central- 
statte aus Griechenland durchstrahlt , wie die theokratische Re- 
publik von Delphi einst in den dorischen Staaten jene streng ge- 
fiigten Staatsordnungen gepflanzt, die er bewunderte, das hatten 
seine Dorier gezeigt, wie der delphische Gott das heilige Recht 
der Griechen durch die Lande getragen, Jiatte er in den Eumeni- 
den verfolgt. Mit der Topographie von Delphi hatte er sich ein- 
gehend beschaftigt, Karten und Plane gezeichnet, v delphische Al- 
terthumer a ausgearbeitet. Das groBe Kapitel n Delphi a seiner grie- 
chischen Geschichte, ein Lieblingskapitel , stand ihm deutlich vor 
der Seele. Und hier, auf diesem geweihten Boden, verlebte O. Miil- 
ler die letzten hellen Tage, in hastigen Ziigen genoB er hier zum 
letzten Mai das Gliick der Forschung, das Gliick seines Lebens. 
Gleichzeitig erfreuten ihn Brief e von den Seinen, die sich schon 
riisteten zur Reise nach der alten schlesischen Heimath, wo im 
Pfarrhause von Ohlau das Wiedersehn gefeiert werden sollte. B Fast 
zu groB fiir das den Menschen beschiedene MaaB a schien ihm die 
Freude der Wiedervereinigung mit seiner Familie; „nach einer 
solchen Reise in der Heimath weilen, schreibt er, schlieBt einen 
gamsen Himmel in sich". „Ich bete zum lieben Gott, daB kein un- 
vermuthetea HinderniB diesen Plan zerstoren moge a » 

Eine Woche lang war die kleine Gesellschaft in Delphi eifrig 
thatigj einige Ausgrabnngen wdrden vorgenommen, mit reich loh- 
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nendem Erfolg, Mauerreste gezeichnet, Inschriften kopirt. Er liefi 
sich nicht nehmen, die schwierigste and miihseligste Arbeit selber 
za thun, in gebuckter und liegender Stellung, mit anbedecktem 
Kopf der Sonne ausgesetzt : bis eines Tages das Notizbuch seinen 
zitternden Handen entfiel. BewuBtlos, ein Sterbender wurde er 
nach Athen gebracht. Als er sein Leben aushauchte, hatte er das 
dreiundvierzigste Jahr noch nicht ganz erfiillt. Im Hiigel des 
sagenumwobenen , vom unsterblichen Lied des Sophokles urn- 
schwebten Gaues Kolonos bettete man den Unermiidlichen zur 
Ruhej wie ein im Kampf gesunkener Held schlummert er in dem 
Boden, fiir den er sein Leben hingegeben" hat. 

Yon den Friichten der Reise, die um so kostbaren Preis er- 
kauft worden waren, konnte nur ein kleiner Theil geborgen wer- 
den: ruhte doch auch das Befite, das er nns zu spenden hatte, im 
Schoofi seines reichen gestaltnngsfrohen Geistes! 

Noch heute, nach fast zwei Menschenaltem, ist die Trauer 
um dies vorzeitig zerstorte Leben frisch, fast wie an einem offe- 
nen Grabe. Die Elagen der Angehorigen nnd Freunde sind lange 
verhallt, aber die Wissenschaft rechnet nach weiten Zeitspannen. 
Wohl greift man gem nach jenen unverganglichen Trostworten, 
die Go the auf Winckelmanns friihen Heimgang angewendet: auch 
0. Miiller mag man gliicklich preisen , dafi er vom Gipfel seines 
menschlichen Daseins zur Unsterblichkeit gehoben worden ist, ohne 
die Gebrechen des Alters zn empfinden, auch er erscheint nan der 
Nach welt als der ewig Strebende nnd mannlich Tiichtige, so wie 
er des Weges dahingezogen war, der ihn nicht wieder heimwarts 
fuhrte. Aber, von dieser ewig-menschlichen Trostnng wendet sich 
der Geist doch immer wieder der schmerzlichen Erwagnng des 
nngeheuren, unwiederbringlichen Verlustes zu. Winckelmann hatte 
der Welt sein Lebenswerk geschenkt, GroBeres oder gleich GroBes 
wie seine Knnstgeschichte konnte er ihr nicht mehr geben. Wie 
anders 0. Miiller! Es ist schwer auszudenken, was alles mit ihm 
verloren gegangen. Wie anders wurde heute die Geschichte des 
griechischen Yolkes aussehen, wenn er ihr den Stempel seines kraf- 
tigen in aller Verherrlichung des Hellenenthums realistischen Gei- 
stes aufgedriickt, wenn er ihren groBen Organismus aufgebaut 
hatte yon den Grundfesten der Natur bis zu den feinen Spitzen 
des Lebens! Wie viel Umwege und Irrwege, wie viel Unsegen 
zersplitterter Betrachtung ware durch sie erspart worden! Es war 
in der Entwickelung unserer Wissenschaft die letzte Station, da 
ein Forscher von weitem Gesichtskreis und gewaltiger Arbeits- 
und Gestaltungskraft eine griechische Geschichte in diesem fast 
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idealen Sinn schreiben konnte. " Schon heute , da der geistige Be- 
sitz so viel weiter auseinander geruckt ist, erkennen wir : es wird 
nicht mehr geschehen. . 

Keiner lebt mehr hier nnter uns, den Lehrern der Hochschule, 
der 0. Miiller ins Auge geschaut hatte. Das jungste Jahrzehnt 
hat die Letzten yon ihnen hinweggenommen. Una aus dem weiten 
Kreis der Fachgenossen ist E. Cnrtius der Letzte gewesen, der die 
Wissenschaft der Gegenwart personlich mit ihm zusammenband. 
Hatte 0. Miiller die Lebensdauer erfullt, die ihm verheifien scjiien, 
es wiirden Manche , die zu seinen FiiBen gesessen , noch heute an 
deatschen Universitaten lehren and Geist von seinem Geist in die 
Jagend pflanzen. 

Wie weit riickwarts liegt nun dem Ange 0. MuUers Leben 
nnd Wirken! 

Welcker, Bockh, 0. Miiller — sie bedenten einen Abschnitt 
spannungsvoller, jugendstarker EntfaJtung ; alle drei haben Grofies 
gethan, viel GroBeres noch gewollt, in begeistertem Glauben an 
sich selbst und ihre Sache. 

Wir schauen aus der Gegenwart auf diese groBe, vom Hauch 
der geistigen Wiedergeburt unseres Volkes erweckte Generation 
zurtick mit dem Gefiihl, als blickten wir auf den Jugendfriihling 
unserer Wissenschaft aus einer Periode der Ueberreife, als sei sie 
betrogen am ihren goldenen Sommer. Aber, wie leicht tauschenden 
Lebenden die Zeichen der Gegenwart, die ihn umgiebt! Die Ge- 
schichte unseres Volkes hat es aufs Neue gelehrt. Vielleicht, daB 
hinter den brauenden Nebeln schon ein leuchtender Tag sich riistet 
— wer kann es sagen ! Man wird es wissen, wenn nach abermals 
hundert Jahren das GedachtniB des edlen Geistes sich festlich er- 
neuert, dem wir heute gehuldigt haben — dankbar und stok: 
denn er ist miser. ^^hrX]^> 
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von Jahren wohnte er mit den Briidern zusammen in dem Hans 
an der Allee, in regem Verkehr, und oft wnrde er hinunterge- 
rnfen, wenn sich in Wilhelms kleiner Stube ein enger, traulicher 
Kreis am Abend zusammenfand : auBer den Briidern nnd Midler 
am Haufigsten Dahlmann und Liicke. Dann bielt wohl Wilhelm 
ein neues Frankfurter Lustspiel, erne Hampelmanniade oder Aehn- 
liches, bereit, dergleichen er mit Behagen vortrug, und andere 
gaben, je nach ihrem Vermogen, ahnliche Geniisse zum Befiten. 
Auch im geselligen Haus des ernsten Dahlmann, dem Muller gleich- 
falls freundschaftlich nahe trat, war ein warmer Winkel fiir leb- 
haften Austausch und allerlei harmlose Kurzweil, und die Kolle- 
gen drauBen schiittelten wohl die Kopfe, wenn es hieB, daB dort 
wieder einmal der Hofrath Muller den Englander in der Bilder- 
gallerie wundervoll gemacht oder der Doktor Thol den Elias Krumm 
gespielt habe. 

Aber 0. Muller hielt nach alien Seiten, wie damals wohl kein 
Zweiter, friedlichen und freundlichen Verkehr, und die Leichtig- 
keit und Gutmuthigkeit seiner Natur iiberbriickte manche Kluft. 
Er wuBte sein VerhaltniB der Dankbarkeit und Verehrung zu dem 
greisen Heeren, seine Berufsstellung zu dem bejahrten Mitscherlich, 
den er als unmittelbaren Fachgenossen und Mitdirektor des Semi- 
nars vorgefunden, durch alle Fahrlichkeiten freundlich und ge- 
schickt hindurchzuleiten , und in den schweren Jahren des Ver- 
fassungskonfliktes traf er durch harmlose Fragen und AeuBerun- 
gen Manchen im Innersten seiner durch Schwache oder Berechnung 
miBleiteten Seele. 

Im Herbst des Jahres 1824 hatte er Pauline Hugo, die Toch- 
ter des beruhmten Rechtsgelehrten, heimgefuhrt, und das tief em- 
pfundene hausliche Gliick befliigelte noch seine Arbeitslust. S5hne 
und Tochter bliihten auf, und nun baute er sich sein eigenes Haus 
in der HospitalstraBe , das noch heute nach manchen Veranderun- 
gen das Geprage seines Sinnes und Geschmackes tragt; die Freunde 
scherzten iiber den griechisch - schlesischen Stil. Und zur selben 
Zeit wurde durch seine und Dahlmanns Bemuhungen der Universi- 
tat das festliche Haus errichtet, in welchem wir versammelt sind. 

So kamen die gerauschvollen Tage der Centenarfeier der Uni- 
versitat, die ihm viel der Miihen und Ehren brachten und seinen 
Freund Bissen hinwegnahmen. Ueber den Feiernden aber stand, 
tiefschattend, eine schwarze Wetterwolke und kiindete den Sturm, 
der sieben edle Zweige vom hundertjahrigen Stamm der Hoch- 
schule losriB und diesen selber bis in die Wurzeln erschutterte. 
Am J. November hob der neue Regent Ernst August das Staats- 
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grundgesetz auf and entband alle Staatsdiener ihres Verfassungs- 
eides, dem Protest der sieben gottinger Professoren, die sich auch 
nach der koniglichen Gewaltthat in ihrem Gewissen durch den Eid 
gebunden bekannten, folgte deren Entsetzung nnd die Ausweisung 
von dreien unter ihnen, Dahlmann, Jacob Grimm, Gervinus. Es 
waren friedlose, ungluckliche Jahre, die nun fur nnsere Universi- 
tat begannen. 

0. Miiller war nicht unter den Sieben; er hatte die Unter- 
zeichnung des Protestes abgelehnt. 

Als Heeren sich vor Miillers Berufung nach dessen person- 
lichen Eigenschaften bei Bockh erkundigte, vergaB er nicht, nach 
alterer Gottinger Gepflogenheit auch den „Gesinnungen a des jungen 
Mannes vorsichtig nachzuforschen. Bockh begriff die Frage wohl 
und antwortete: „er ist alien politischen und fast noch mehr, als 
ich nach meiner besonderen Ueberzeugung wiinschte, alien auf die 
Tagesgeschichte beziiglichen Leidenschaften, alien Umtrieben unserer 
Zeit abgeneigt, und ist deshalb wohl auch in Breslau, wo die 
Turnfehden bliihen, weil er indifferent oder der Uebertreibung 
abhold ist, von den Ultraliberalen angefeindet worden". Auch in 
Gottingen blieb er der Tagespolitik abgekehrt, und die Neckereien 
der Freunde fiber seine „dorische Denkweise" liefi er sich gem 
gefallen. 

Indessen, das ist es doch nicht gewesen, was 0. Miiller abhielt, 
sich den Sieben anzuschliefien, unter denen er so nahe Freunde sab, 
wie die Briider Grimm und Dahlmann. War doch ihre Erklarung 
nach Jacobs treffendem Wort eine Protestation des Gewissens, 
nur durch den Gegenstand ein politischer Protest, und war doch, 
auBer Dahlmann, keiner unter ihnen ein politischer Mann, alle 
Uebrigen stille Gelehrte, deren hochster Wunsch es war, im Frieden 
ihrer Studirstube ungefahrdet der Wissenschaft zu leben. 

0. Miiller war, wie es nicht anders sein konnte, in der Ge- 
sinnung einig mit den Sieben ; man wuBte es in Hannover so gut 
wie in Gottingen. Aber ihre rasche That diinkte ihm schroffer, 
als nothig war; er besorgte, da8 sie den Bestand der Universitat 
gefahrde; er gab sich trugerischen Hoffnungen, einer nach der 
anderen, hin, auf die Korporation, auf die Regierung, sogar auf 
den deutschen Bundestag : Alles in einem fast unverwiistlichen Opti- 
mismus, fiber den nicht bios Dahlmann und die Grimm, sondern 
gelegentlich auch Bockh den Kopf schuttelten. Aber Niemand 
zweifelte an der Redlichkeit seines vermittelnden Wirkens hier 
und nach Hannover hin, und all die verworrenen Kampfe dieser 
Jahre haben keinen Schatten auf seine reine und vornehme Ge- 
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sinnung werfen konnen. Zwar klagte Jacob Grimm in bitterem 
Unmuth iiber die bedachtigeren Freunde, die hinter ihm auf 
halbem Weg zuriickgeblieben waren, nnd beschnldigte die Partei, 
deren Haupt 0. Miiller war, dafi sie die Erhaltung der Universitat 
hoher stelle, als die angelobte Pflicht nnd das Heil des Ganzen, 
wahrend wieder Miiller das erregte sittliche Pathos der Dahl- 
mannschen nnd Grimmschen Knndgebnngen nicht znsagte, nnd ihm 
schien, sie stellten beide sich zu feindlich gegen die Universitat, 
bei der wohl viel Schwache, jedoch boser Wille nur in Wenigen 
sei. Aber bald, als 0. Miiller mit fiinf Genossen der offiziellen 
Falschnng des bekannten Rothenkircher Vorgangs offentlich ent- 
gegengetreten war nnd sich losgesagt hatte von der kleinmiithigen 
Loyalitatserklarung, die dem Fiihrer der Deputation nnterge- 
schoben worden, da schien anch Jacob Grimm die Schnld der 
friiheren Halbheit vollig gesiihnt, nnd er schrieb ans Cassel dem 
noch nnsicher schwankenden Liicke: „ Miiller hatte es verweigert, 
nnsere Erklarnng mitznnnterschreiben . . . vielleicht war es ein 
personliches Gefiihl, das ihn abhielt, vielleicht war die Angelegen- 
heit in ihm noch nicht verarbeitet nnd reif genng ; aber seine offoe 
Erklarnng hat hernach alles wieder versohnt nnd eingeholt . . . 
er fiihlt sich dnrch sein mannhaftes Benehmen, das er hernach in 
fortschreitender Entfaltnng nnablassig bewahrt hat, innerlich 
erhoben, die feinen Wendnngen nnd Anspielungen seiner Programme 
wirken, weil sie offen vor die Welt nnd Nachwelt treten". 

Im Herbst des Jahres 1838 siedelte anch Wilhelm Grimm nach 
Cassel iiber, nnd 0. Miiller blieb in nngewisser Stimmnng and 
Lage znriick. Rnnd nm sich sah er den fortschreitenden Verfall 
der Universitat, den er vergebens aufznhalten strebte. Die von 
ihm kraftig nnterstiitzten Bemiihnngen, die Liicken im Lehjrkorper 
wiirdig zn fiillen, mit Mannern, deren Charakter der Jugend Ver- 
tranen einfiofie, stieBen iiberall auf Absagen; es schien nach Jacob 
Grimms Wort, als habe sich ein Zanberkreis nm die Universitat 
gelegt. Er war selber auf seine Entsetzung gefaflt gewesen. So 
wie man ihn anriihre, aufierte er, werde er gehen. Er bedachte 
ernstlich den Plan, seine Stelle niederznlegen nnd sich in Got- 
tingen vorerst eine Weile dnrch litterarische Arbeiten zn halten, 
bis ihm anderwarts eine befriedigende Stellnng geboten werde — 
oder in Gottingen eine Bessernng der Verhaltnisse eingetreten 
sei! Aber er blieb unangefochten , nnd freiwillig, ohne Noth, 
mochte er doch das mit Wind nnd Wellen kampfende Schiff nicht 
verlassen ; er kann es nicht glanben, dafi dieser herrliche Stu<iie^ 
sitz dem Untergang verfallen sei : der wohl gepfianzte Wftld mtifise 
doch immer wieder ansschlagen in neuem frischem Griin! 
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Li solchen Stimmungen reifte der Plan der Reise nach Griechen- 
land. Sie war lange erwogen, durch die Richtung, die seine Lebens- 
arbeit unter dem EinfluB seiner Eigenart genommen, gebieterisch ge- 
fordert ; aber der lastende Druck der Verhaltnisse, nnter dem er in 
Gottingen lebte, zeitigte znletzt den EntschluB doch rascher, als 
es sonst geschehen ware. „Ich bin froh, schreibt er vor Antritt 
der Reise an Bockh, fur ein Jahr aus dieser qualenden Lage erlost 
zu sein, dann wird man doch eher wissen, woran man ist". 

In dem Urlaubsgesuch, das er an das Kuratorium der TJni- 
versitat richtet, auBert er das BedurfniB einer umfassenden an- 
schaulichen KenntniB der Denkmaler, wie es dnrch den nenen 
Stand der Archaeologie hervorgernfen sei, „insbesondere der Ar- 
chitektur- Denkmaler anf ihrem eignen Grund nnd Boden a , and 
fahrt dann fort: „Jedoch ist es noch ein andres wissenschaftliches 
BedurfniB, welches gerade jetzt eine solche Reise mir so wiin- 
schenswerth macht, daB mir die ganze planmaBige Yollendung 
meiner wissenschaftlichen Laufbahn davon abzuhangen scheint. 
Ich habe seit dem Beginn meiner schriftstellerischen Arbeiten eine 
umfassendere nnd tiefer eindringende Geschichte von Griechenland 
stets als Hauptaufgabe vor Angen gehabt. Nachdem ich zwanzig 
Jahre hindurch den groBten Theil der MuBe, die meine Berufs- 
geschafte mir gestatteten, anf Stndien fur diesen Zweck gewendet, 
habe ich gegenwartig das BewuBtsein, der Losung jener Anfgabe 
ziemlich so gewachsen zu sein, als ich es nach meinen Kraften 
iiberhaupt werden kann, aber anch zngleich die Ueberzeugung, 
daB ich nicht lange sanmen darf, das Werk zu beginnen, wenn 
ich es meinem Entwurf gemaB vollenden will. Fiir diese Unter- 
nehmnng, und gerade fiir den Anfang derselben, ist die KenntniB 
der Gegenden, ein anschauliches Bild von der Lokalitat der alten 
Niederlassungen, und den noch vorhandnen Triimmern, eine uner- 
lafiliche Bedingung. Ich habe anf literarischem Wege mich so 
viel mit geographischen und topographischen Stndien beschaftigt, 
und mich an alien historisch wichtigen Orten zu orientiren gesucht, 
daB ich nun das lebhafteste BedurfniB empfinde, die Ergebnisse 
einsamer Forschung mit der Wirklichkeit zusammenzuhalten und 
darnach zu berichtigen. So sind unter diesen Umstanden einige 
Monate in Griechenland fiir mein ganzes Leben von unschatzbarer 
Wichtigkeit". 

So erscheint hier, vor der Lebenswende, 0. Miillers alter Plan 
wieder in der groBen Gestalt seiner jugendlichen Jahre. Wir 
wissen aus Aeusserungen der letzten Zeit : das Werk sollte nicht 
weniger als zwolf Bgnde umfassen, davon die eine Halfte fortlau- 
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